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Introduction 


T N the  two  decades  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical  Connnission  published  Donald  A.  Cad/ow's  Arrlideologicdl 
Studies  of  the  Susquelunuiock  liuUuns,  nnich  has  been  learned  lioni 
continued  field  investigations  ol  SiiS([nehannock  sites,  d’he  data  ac- 
cruing from  these  investigations,  a new  perspective  in  local  archae- 
ology, and  recent  atlvances  in  Irocpioian  studies  have  tended  to  out- 
mode  this  standard  work  in  the  field  ol  Sustpiehannock  tirchaeology. 
A re-evaluation  of  our  knowledge  and  a fresh  interpretation  are  needed 
to  bring  Sustpiehannock  studies  abreast  of  advances  elsewhere. 

Today  rve  recognize  a great  time  depth  for  the  prehistoric  cnltures 
of  the  Northeast,  and  intleed  for  all  of  North  America.  We  believe 
that  culture  change  moved  at  a snail’s  pace;  that  man  existetl  for 
perhajrs  thousamls  ol  years  making  only  the  most  minor  changes  and 
adaptations  to  the  environment.  We  also  recognize  today  a trememlous 
complex  of  archaeological  problems  that  can  in  no  way  be  generalized 
into  either  an  Algonkian  or  an  Irocpioian  framework.  We  are  no 
longer  obsessed  with  the  urge  to  link  archaeological  sites  with  historic 
Indian  tribes.  In  most  instances,  the  identity  ol  the  prehistoric  oc- 
cupants of  a given  site  is  forever  Icjst.  In  the  case  of  the  Suscpiehan- 
nocks,  however,  this  link  can  be  made,  but  the  identification  is  almost 
by  default.  No  other  known  sites  in  the  area  meet  the  recpiirements 
of  population  size,  settlement  patterns,  trade  goods,  and  mortuary 
practices.  It  therefore  seems  likely  that  the  peojrle  we  term  Suscpie- 
hannock  in  archaeology  are  the  same  as  the  historic  Indians  known 
by  that  name. 

The  present  publication  makes  no  pretense  of  jnesenting  all  that 
is  known  about  Suscpiehannock  history  and  prehistory.  It  is  rather 
a miscellany  of  papers  prepared  by  individuals  ol  diverse  backgrounds, 
each  of  which  considers  some  particular  aspect  of  Suscpiehannock 
history  and  archaeology.  Guthe  deals  with  the  general  progress  of 
archaeology  in  the  Northeast;  Hunter  with  suggestive  interpretations 
of  the  Suscpiehannock  role  in  history.  Wfitthoft  ajjproaches  the  ])rob- 
lem  of  the  ancestry  ol  the  historic  Snscpiehannoc ks  through  interpre- 
tations of  the  artifacts  from  known  Suscpiehannock  sites.  Kinsey 
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makes  a thorough  analysis  ol  Sustjuehannock  pottery  types  of  the 
lower  Suscpiehanna  Valley  sites  and  oilers  conclusions  based  upon  this 
analysis.  Hol/inger,  AVitthoft,  and  Kinsey  present  jointly  a meaningful 
summary  of  their  findings  at  the  Ibaugh  Site.  Futer  offers  a study  of 
the  Stricklcr  Site,  and  Witthoft,  Omwake,  and  Fenstermaker  in  sep- 
arate articles  deal  with  specific  details  of  Sustpiehannock  culture. 

The  inspiration  lor  this  effort  stems  from  the  Susquehannock 
Symposium  of  May  30-31,  1958,  which  formed  the  program  for  the 
anntial  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Pennsylvania  Archaeology  held  at 
the  North  Museum  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  Lancaster. 
Other  co-operating  groups  were  the  Conestoga  Chapter  and  the  Lower 
Susquehanna  Chapter  of  the  Society  for  Pennsylvania  Archaeology. 
It  is  hoped  that  continued  co-operation  among  these  groups  will 
result  ill  further  Iruitful  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  Pennsylvania 
archaeology. 

The  assistance  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  Dr.  S.  W. 
Higginbotham  proolread  the  manuscripts  and  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  organi/ation  and  layout;  Frank  Martin  designed  the  cover 
and  prepared  the  map  which  appears  as  the  frontispiece:  Karl  Rath 
tlid  much  of  the  photographic  work  for  the  illustrations:  Jane  Doud 
and  Diane  Hand  handled  the  typing  chores. 

I'he  editors  likewise  wish  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to 
Miss  Frances  Dorrance  of  Dallas,  Pennsylvania,  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Mtiseum  Commission  after 
many  years  of  service.  Her  sincere  and  informed  interest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania archaeology  and  in  the  publication  of  the  results  of  archaeo- 
logical research  did  much  to  give  vitality  to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission in  that  field.  In  many  respects,  the  present  pid^lication  is 
a jnoduct  of  that  interest.  It  is  with  gratitude  and  affection  that  the 
editors  dedicate  this  volume  to  her. 
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Current  Trends  in  the  Archaeology 
of  the  Northeast 


By  Alfred  K.  Guthp: 

Rochester  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


HE  trends  which  are  discernible  in  the  held  ot  archaeology  in 


northeastern  North  America  are  also  found  in  the  entire  area  ot 
North  American  archaeology.  One  trend  is  toward  the  synthesizing 
of  available  information;  the  other  is  an  increase  in  the  interest  shown 
in  archaeological  material  by  the  general  pidrlic.  Each  ot  these  has 
inffuencetl  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  the  recjuests  by  tlie  pnblic 
for  information  stimnlate  the  preparation  ot  syntheses  and  voicing 
of  generalizations,  while  on  the  other  hand  these  general  papers  have 
stimnlated  an  interest  in  the  field.  The  popularity  ol  archaeology  will 
increase  when  its  content  and  value  are  understood  by  greater  numbers 
ot  people.  Nevertheless,  each  trend  may  have  a history  of  its  own. 

It  has  been  written  that  American  archaeolottv  is  enteiinu  an  "aoe 
of  syttthesis.”  The  increasing  number  ol  papers  and  meetings  wliich 
try  to  formulate  broad  generalizations  certainly  tends  to  sni)port  this 
thought  (Afeighan,  195(),  p.  217).  It  seems  almost  inevitaljle  that 
such  attempts  will  be  made  when  the  l)ody  of  availalde  inloiination 
reaches  a volume  too  large  tor  an  individual  to  compreheud  in  detail. 
Wdien  this  point  is  reached  attempts  are  made  to  present  summaries 
of  the  current  knowledge.  These  may  take  torm  in  terms  of  a culture 
complex  or  geographic  area,  or  both  (Ritchie,  195.7;  Afaycr-Oakes. 
1955;  Guthe,  1958).  The  appearance  ert  summaries,  syntheses.  ;inci 
generalizations  is,  therefore,  an  indication  of  the  growth  tincl  develop- 
ment of  the  field  to  tvhich  they  pertain.  It  follocvs  ;i  period  ol  data 
collecting. 

.V  summary  of  the  development  of  etistern  archtieology  makes  the 
point  that  archaeology  is  a young  field  of  scientific  inejuiry  (Gnthe, 
1952).  ft  had  its  beginnings  only  a little  more  tiuui  one  lumdred 
years  ago.  1 he  great  strides  made  during  this  short  interv;d  can  be 
realized  when  it  is  noted  that  the  idea  of  ctiltural  stratilu tition  on  a 
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site  was  first  cntertainetl  less  than  torty  years  ago.  To  those  who  con- 
tinually read  ol  profiles,  stratified  deposits,  and  the  like,  this  is  difficult 
to  believe.  It  was  only  twenty-three  years  ago  that  a classilicatory 
system  for  the  entire  East  was  developed.  I refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Mitlwestern  Taxonomic  Method  of  Culture  Classification  (McKern, 
lf)39)  . Today  after  years  ol  attention  to  cultural  similarities  and  super- 
position of  cnltures,  we  have  allowed  many  of  the  broader  categories 
of  this  system  to  fall  into  disuse.  Now  we  speak  of  time  relationships 
and  relative  sequences  rather  than  simply  of  cultural  complexes. 
Obviously,  such  strides  in  the  field  have  been  possible  only  with  the 
(ollaboration  and  co-oj>eration  of  many  whose  interests  were  in  under- 
standing the  story  of  the  prehistoric  occupation  of  the  Northeast.  In 
fact,  during  the  period  betw’een  1925  and  1950,  it  is  said  “the  two 
most  noteworthy  factors  which  influenced  archaeological  work  in  the 
eastern  United  States  were  the  ixqncl  growth  of  organizational  activi- 
ties, on  the  cmc  hand,  and  the  tremendous  stimnlns  given  to  research 
by  federal  agencies,  on  the  other”  (Guthe,  1952,  p.  3).  The  effect 
of  this  activity  is  still  being  realized.  Regional  conferences  have  con- 
tinued. They  have  liecome  formalized  in  some  cases,  such  as  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Eastern  States  Archeological  Federation  and 
its  member  state  societies.  The  publications  of  these  groujis  and 
Aineyicnn  Antiquity,  the  cpiarterly  j)ublication  of  the  Society  for 
American  Archaecjlogy,  continue  the  trend  stiirted  several  years  ago. 
I’he  Natiotial  Park  Service  and  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956  con- 
tinue to  provide  governmental  subsidies  for  archaeological  research 
(Meighan,  1958,  p.  223). 

'Eo  account  for  the  increase  in  public  interest  one  c;in  refer  to 
publications  and  the  formation  of  organizations  at  least  partially 
concerned  with  archaeological  matters.  An  increase  in  jmpular  articles 
and  books  during  the  past  few  years  is  evident.  Some  of  these  have 
been  written  by  recognized  authorities  in  their  field,  others  by  people 
responsible  for  writing  on  current  developments  in  specific  localities. 
Although  some  of  these  contributions  do  not  deal  with  northeastern 
archaeology,  they  do  awaken  and  stimulate  interest  in  archaeological 
sidjjects.  I refer  to  Geoffrey  Pibby’s  The  Testimony  of  the  Spade, 
(iarleton  Goon’s  The  Story  of  Man,  and  others.  The  publishers  of 
these  have  recognized  the  public  interest  in  the  subject.  They  made 
it  their  job  to  give  the  public  what  it  wants. 

One  may  also  speculate  abcjut  other  stimuli.  Possibly  an  interest 
was  aroused  by  a friend  who  had  been  participating  in  archaeological 
w'ork.  One  might  also  find  it  is  the  answer  to  a search  for  outdoor 
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recreation  with  which  to  fill  leisure  hours.  In  many  cases  I expect  it 
is  at  least  a combination  of  these,  and  more.  The  interest  may  he  cine 
to  something  qtiite  tnnclamental.  K.  Rcjss  Toole  in  discussing  the 
forming  of  new  mnsenms  and  historical  societies  across  the  nation 
says:  “I’his  coincided  with  a great  unease  and  insecurity  which  re- 
sulted from  war,  and  the  sudden  knowledge  of  vulnerability.  It  was, 
indeed,  one  world— and  not  a very  stable  one.  Thus  the  natural 
process  of  maturation,  plus  the  sudden  need  for  some  kind  of  rudder, 
turned  jreople’s  minds  and  interests  backward”  (Toole,  1956)  . In 
short,  (reojile  are  becoming  aware  that  there  is  a local  history  and 
prehistory. 

Let  us  look  more  specifically  at  what  is  going  on  in  the  Northeast. 
New  sites  are  being  found,  and  the  excavation  of  these  and  others 
which  are  already  well  known  is  being  carried  out  by  an  enlarged 
number  of  workers.  New  groups  are  being  formed  with  archaeology 
as  their  focal  point.  Numerous  conferences  are  held,  and  the  number 
of  publications  is  increasing.  Examinations  of  current  hypotheses  are 
being  made. 

The  number  of  sites  being  added  to  the  list  of  known  sites  in  the 
Northeast  must  be  increasing  by  the  hundreds  each  year.  I am  con- 
fident that  there  are  also  many  about  which  we  never  learn,  d'he 
amount  of  road  building  and  the  number  of  sid)url)an  housing  and 
commercial  developments  as  well  as  flood-control  [nojects  are  con- 
siderable. Large  occupations  may  be  noticed  by  contractors  and  their 
employees,  but  small  canqxsites  are  easily  overlooked.  I'hen  too,  the 
possibility  of  work  being  delayed  may  influence  the  decision  to  report 
a site. 

Fortunately,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  archaeologically 
minded  people.  I'his  can  facilitate  the  gathering  of  information  which 
otherwise  might  be  lost.  A noteworthy  example  of  this  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  a photographic  record  of  all  known  collections  containing 
materials  from  a specific  site  or  a certain  geographic  area.  Photo- 
graphic projects  of  this  type  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Ontario 
Archaeological  .Society  and  the  New  York  City  Arc heolcrgical  Group, 
the  Archeological  Society  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Archeological  Society 
of  New  Jersey.  The  value  of  such  a prcrject  is  obvious,  and  its  worth 
will  increa,se  with  time. 

Coupled  with  the  increase  in  public  interest  has  been  the  formation 
of  new  archaeolcrgical  groups.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  chap- 
ters have  been  added  to  the  state  organizations.  A group  in  the  New 
York  City  area  has  recently  been  organized  under  the  name  of  the  New 
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York  City  Archeological  Group.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  membership  ot  existing  groups. 

'I'o  the  individuals  must  be  added  several  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions which  are  sponsoring,  financing,  or  co-ordinating  archaeological 
work  in  their  areas.  Many  of  these  have  supported  archaeological  sur- 
veys duriug  the  past  eight  years.  Several  have  been  reported  in  the 
“Notes  and  News"  section  ol  American  Antiquity.  Others  have  spon- 
sored and/or  directed  excavations.  Some  are  relatively  new  to  this 
activity.  Among  these  newcomers  are  Whiyncshurg  College,  the  North 
•Museum  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society,  Temple  Fluiversity,  Carnegie  Museum,  and  the  New  York 
City  Archaeological  Croujr. 

l ire  sites  being  investigated  range  Irom  those  yielding  Early  Lithic 
materials  to  Colonial  sites,  l ire  money  for  some  of  the  work  has  come 
Irom  a variety  ol  sources.  Besides  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  'Wenner-ffren  Foundation  for  Anthropological  Research,  In- 
corporated, there  arc  the  Melville  Shoe  Corporation,  the  Quetico 
Foundation,  the  Serjjent  Mounds  Foundation  (for  work  in  Ontario)  , 
and  the  Radio  Corporation  of  .\mcrica.  The  Federal  Highway  Act 
of  1956  will  finance  the  excavation  of  sites  to  be  destroyed  by  certain 
loacl-huilcling  operations.  However,  it  is  necessary  for  some  central 
agency  within  each  state  to  administer  this  work.  The  legal  problems 
involved  have  caused  some  delays  in  the  use  of  this  source  of  money, 
d'he  National  Bark  Service  has  begun  a program  of  development  for 
the  northeastern  states  (Meighan,  BJ58)  . 

'Fhe  practice  of  holding  conferences  has  been  continneef.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  various  meetings  held  by  the  several  state  archaeological 
soc  ieties  and  their  chapters,  there  is  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
States  Archeological  Federation.  Conference  for  Irocpiois  Research 
has  been  held  ten  times  since  1915.  Seminars  dealing  with  knowledge 
pertaining  to  the  northeastern  area  were  held  in  1955  under  a grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  (\Vhauchope,  1956)  . An 
International  Radiocarbon  Conlerence  was  held  in  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1956.  One  development  of  this  is  the  preparation  of  a card 
fde  which  will  contain  radiocarbon  dates,  location  of  dated  material, 
the  field  to  which  it  applies,  and  the  laboratory  providing  the  date. 
cXnother  conference  held  in  Andover,  April  27-28,  1956,  dealt  with 
Early  Lithic  and  Archaic  cidtures  in  North  America.  Many  of  these 
were  organized  in  order  to  formulate  generalizations  on  a particular 
subject,  and  participation  by  the  public  was  not  invited.  However, 
the  results  of  these  conferences  are  to  be  pidrlished  and  will  be  referred 
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to  by  the  public.  They  are  indicative  of  the  trend  toward  synthesizing 
and  thus  demonstrate  the  develojnnent  of  the  liekl  of  American 
archaeology. 

Popular  pidrlications  dealing  more  specifically  with  the  Northeast 
include  “Excavating  for  Science”  in  the  Newark  Sunday  News  Maga- 
zine, November  11,  1956,  which  discussed  the  work  of  the  Archeologi- 
cal Society  of  New  Jersey.  Another  is  “Unearthing  New  \'ork's  First 
Housing  Project”  in  the  New  York  Sunday  Mirror  Magazine,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1956,  p.  10.  This  reported  on  the  work  of  the  Rochester  Mu- 
seum of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  Factory  Hollow  Site  where  an  Iro- 
quois long-house  lloor  |)attern  was  uncovered.  William  A.  Ritchie 
wrote  a well-illustrated  article  on  “The  Indian  in  His  Environment,” 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  State  Consemationist  (Ritchie,  1955- 
1956).  Fowler  jjrodncetl  a book  called  Ten  Thousand  Years  i)i  Amer- 
ica (Fowler,  1957)  . The  New  York  Times  Magazine  carried  an  article 
on  “Dig-It- Yourself  Archaeologists”  (Jones,  1958).  These  publications 
have  certainly  contributed  to  an  increase  in  public  interest. 

The  several  state  groups  have  published  a number  of  valuable  re- 
ports in  their  various  series  of  publications.  The  New  York  State  Mu- 
seum and  Science  Service  has  renewed  its  publication  erf  important 
archaeological  contributions  during  the  past  nine  years.  American 
Antiquity  contains  accounts  of  significant  work  in  the  area  and  pub- 
lishes a bibliography  annually.  A bibliography  is  also  published  annu- 
ally by  the  National  Museum  of  Canada.  Caitical  and  interpretive 
articles  are  appearing  on  radiocarbon  (\Vitthoft,  1958;  Spanieling, 
1958)  . John  Witthoft  has  also  published  a very  interesting  paper  on 
the  art  of  flint-chipping  (Witthoft,  1956-1957). 

So  where  do  we  stand  today?  I'he  trend  is  obvious.  More  and  more 
is  being  discovered,  reported,  and  discussed  regarding  northeastern 
archaeology.  However,  this  trend  is  not  without  its  disadvantages. 
There  are  certain  cautions  to  be  observed  and  situations  about  which 
we  can  do  someth ingr. 

O 

The  increased  interest  in  the  field  has  resulted  in  the  increase  of 
untrained  observers  and  diggers  whose  ungnided  activities  can  lead 
to  disaster.  In  excavating  a site,  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  of  adequate  excavating  technicpies  can  result 
in  the  complete  destruction  of  several  pages  from  the  story  of  the  past. 
Such  a loss  is  irretrievable.  In  the  area  of  publications,  the  more 
articulate  of  the  new  people  may  overstep  the  limits  of  reasonable 
speculations  in  favor  of  a theory.  Sometimes  one's  enthusiasm  lacks 
the  restraint  used  by  those  who  know  of  more  facts.  Interpretations 
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based  upon  such  overentluisiastic  and  tenuous  claims  when  published 
can  mislead  those  lacking  lamiliarity  with  the  sidiject. 

Obviously  the  problem  is  one  ot  education.  Here  is  where  all  can 
]Kirticipate.  d'he  archaeological  skill  ami  knowledge  ol  the  interested 
parties  range  between  those  ol  a novice  and  a recf)gnized  leader  in  the 
field.  Therelore,  each  can  lake  [ran  in  the  education  ol  others  by 
passing  along  the  information  and  experience  we  have  acc[uired.  This 
can  be  done  through  the  mediti  of  publication  and  conlerences.  Some 
examples  of  this  kiiul  of  ellort  tire  to  be  found  in  Mrozoski’s  articles 
“Looking  lor  Artifacts,’’  which  appeared  in  the  Pennsy}i>auia  Archae- 
ologist (Mro/oski,  1 f)5‘M  1)56)  . d'he  Massachusetts  Archaeological  So- 
ciety has  gathered  key  articles  Iroin  its  bulletin  and  republished  them 
as  Prelnninary  Classificaiion  Outlines  (Robbins,  ed.,  1956)  . Under- 
standing Iro(jnois  Pottery  in  Ontario,  by  [.  Norman  Emerson,  has 
been  jniblished  by  the  Ontario  Archaeological  Society  (Emerson, 
1956).  Group  “digs”  also  jnovide  guidance  as  to  excavaticjn  tech- 
nieptes,  provided  they  are  adeejuately  planned  and  organized. 

d'he  trends  will  continue,  and  we  can  give  them  our  active  sujrport. 
'Lite  Suscptehannock  Symjiosium  is  a fine  example  of  what  I have  been 
ttilking  about,  by  (oiuentrating  the  attention  of  a group  on  specific 
objectives  the  understanding  of  Indian  history  will  be  enlarged. 

,\.  fiiKil  caution  must  be  voiced.  Ehe  roticl  we  travel  is  not  without 
its  dettcl  ends  and  detours.  A glance  backward  reveals  how  scholars 
have  been  misled  by  incomplete  and  insufficient  data,  because  the 
growth  ol  knowledge  recpiires  tis  to  cpiestion  and  prove  existing  hy- 
potheses and  jjosttilates,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  disseminate  our 
ideas  ;tncl  to  welcome  constructive  criticism  of  our  theories.  An  exam- 
ple ol  this  process  in  action  is  found  in  the  work  being  done  in  the 
coast;! I area  near  New  York  City.  For  several  years  archaeologists  in 
the  northeastern  area  have  been  lollowing  the  .secpience  of  cultures 
oiitlined  by  Ritchie  (Ritchie,  19-14).  As  the  data  continue  to  accu- 
iniihite,  those  working  in  the  ;tbove  area  are  finding  pottery  with  cord- 
roughened  exterior  and  interior  snriaces  associated  with  varying  cul- 
tural complexes.  While  such  pottery  has  been  commonly  called 
Vineite  1,  it  is  not  always  associated  with  an  Early  Woodland  com- 
plex. This  indicates  the  necessity  for  a rc;inalysis  of  the  concept  that 
such  pottery  is  an  unecpiivocal  marker  lor  an  Early  Woodland  occu- 
pation throughout  the  Northeast  (Lopez,  1957;  Suggs,  1958). 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  witnessing  a stage  in  the  development  of  a 
field  of  science.  Archaeology  is  undergoing  a change  from  a purely 
clata-collec  ting  stage  to  one  of  generalizations  and  hypotheses.  It  is 
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now  possible  to  perceive,  in  broad  outline,  the  Indian  occupation  of 
North  America.  The  pieces  of  the  puzzle  are  beginning  to  fit  together. 
It  is  time  to  re-evaluate  our  knowledge.  Our  thinking  and  activity 
must  be  directed  toward  specific  objectives.  I'here  are  many  possiljle 
objectives,  and  these  vary  in  degree  of  complexity  of  attainment. 
Rouse  discusses  the  possible  objectives  of  archaeologists  under  five 
headings:  descriptive,  classificatory,  geographical,  chronological  and 
historic  (Rouse,  1953)  . The  objective  of  amassing  a collection  for 
the  sake  of  collecting  is  no  longer  a sufficient  one. 


The  Historic  Role  of  the 
Susquehannocks 


William  A.  Hunter 

Pennsyh’dnia  Historical  and  Miisetiiii  Coaimissioti 
EFORE  entering  upon  the  main  part  ol  these  comments  and  sng- 


gestions,  it  may  be  well  to  make  two  minor  points.  The  first  of 
tliese,  as  the  title  ol  this  jtaper  imlitates,  is  that  this  is  not  an  attempt 
to  present  a history  of  the  people  known  to  ns  as  Snstjuehannocks. 
Despite  the  lact  that  the  last  iticniiliahle  tlescendants  of  the  Snstjne- 
hannocks  dietl  in  17().S,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  may  not  therefore  retpiire  such  a study  to  be  prepared, 
there  tire  good  reasons  lor  impiiry  into  their  history;  but  to  attempt 
to  cover  thtit  lield  here  would  be  both  imprat  ticable  timl  premature. 

The  setomi  |roint  to  he  noted  is  thtit  in  these  observations,  at  least, 
the  term  history  will  he  itsetl  in  its  proper  sense,  to  reler  to  an  account 
based  on  historic— thtit  is,  written— sonrtes.  It  is  inconvenient  that  in 
the  very  tirea  in  whiih  lo-operation  between  historians  and  archae- 
ologists might  he  most  profitable  some  American  archaeologists  have 
elected  to  use  the  term  historic  in  ti  sense  unknown  to  the  historitin. 
We  mtiy  find  relereiues,  lor  example,  to  the  “Historic  Monongahela 
W'oodliind"  culture,  desjiite  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this  culture 
do  not  appear  in  history.  We  have  no  historical  records,  that  is,  which 
are  known  to  reler  to  them.  If  the  historian  is  to  accept  such  a term 
as  “Historic  Monongahela,”  he  will  have  to  set  oft  the  word  historic 
within  cpiotation  marks  or  perhaps  cpialily  the  culture  as  “so-called 
Historic."  Some  better  and  more  ticcnrate  term  slionld  be  lonntl;  hut 
until  then  we  can  only  caution  the  speaker  of  everycLiy  English  that 
when  an  archaeologist  or  an  anthrojrologist  relers  to  a site  or  to  an 
Indian  group  as  “historic,”  it  does  not  follow  that  the  historian  can 
produce  any  record  of  it. 

Eor  the  historian,  it  is  not  enough  that  something  happened;  he 
must  have  a record  of  its  having  hajtpenecl.  This  means  that  for  the 
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Indians  of  the  Pennsylvania  area,  at  least,  the  historian  must  depend, 
with  the  very  slightest  exceptions,  upon  records  made  by  white  men. 
It  means  that  Susquehannock  history  begins  with  Captain  John  Smith. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  were  no  Sustjuehannocks  before  KiOS, 
nor  does  it  mean  that  we  cannot  learn  anything  about  them  belore 
that  date.  As  our  other  contributors  make  clear,  we  can  learn  a great 
deal  about  the  earlier  Susquehannocks,  but  that  earlier  held  is  not  the 
held  of  the  historian;  it  is  prehistory,  for  which  sources  other  than 
documents  must  provide  our  information. 

Unavoidably,  therefore,  the  span  of  our  Indian  history  is  a brief 
one,  and  its  most  obvious  theme— the  tlecline,  displacement,  and  accid- 
turation  of  the  Indian  consecpient  upon  white  contact— is  a dreary  one 
which  in  any  event  may  be  better  illustrated  and  studied  in  terms  ol 
groups  other  than  the  Suscjuehannocks.  Furthermore,  by  the  nature 
of  history,  by  the  nature  of  the  historical  records,  the  historian  must 
almost  necessarily  relate  the  history  of  an  Indian  group— or  that  ol 
the  Indians  in  general— to  the  main  stream  of  American  history,  which 
is  western  European  in  origin  and  affiliation.  This  point  has  been 
expressed  somewhat  harshly  by  asserting  that  Indian  history  does  not 
exist,  that  the  Indian  is  in  practical  fact  an  incident  of  white  history. 

It  is  in  order  at  this  point  to  say  a word  or  two  about  ethnohistory. 
If  laymen  are  puzzled  by  this  term,  they  are  perhaps  no  iiiore  confused 
than  some  professional  users  of  the  word  .seem  to  be.  AVhat  is  ethno- 
history and  what  can  we  expect  of  it?  Is  it  a distinct  scientific  disci- 
pline or  a field  for  co-operative  study?  lo  date  at  least,  it  seems  best 
to  think  of  it  as  a more  or  less  convenient  name  lor  a field  in  which 
persons  trained  as  ethnologists,  archaeologists,  or  historians  can  co- 
operate through  common  interest  and  to  common  profit.  The  em- 
phasis should  be  on  co-operation;  there  is  little  gained  by  labeling 
as  an  ethnohistorian  any  ethnologist  who  thinks  he  can  write  history, 
or  any  historian  who  happens  to  take  a special  interest  in  Indians. 
The  distinctive  features  of  ethnohistory  are  two;  First,  it  attempts 
to  correlate  data  siqjplied  by  historical,  ethnological,  archaeological, 
and  other  research;  second,  it  attempts— as  history  alone  cannot— to 
relate  Indian  history  to  the  Indian’s  own  background.  How  success- 
fully this  can  be  done  remains  to  be  seen. 

What  place  do  the  Suscpiehannocks  find  in  .American  history  as  it 
is  commonly  presented?  In  the  conventional  [uesentation  of  .Vmeri- 
can  history,  the  secpience  of  topics  is  something  like  this:  (1)  discov- 
ery and  exploration,  (2)  colonization  or  settlement,  (3)  the  inter- 
colonial wars,  (4)  the  4Var  for  Independence.  In  this  presentation. 
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the  Indians  usually  receive  some  special  notice,  either  in  an  intro- 
ductory geographical  description  of  the  New  World  or  else  in  some 
paragraphs  inserted  into  the  sections  on  discovery  or  settlement;  other- 
wise they  appear  only  incidentally  in  the  sidtdivisions  just  listed. 

Examining  these  divisions  further,  we  may  hnd  something  like  this: 
The  section  spetilically  devoted  to  Indians  probably  will  not  mention 
the  .Sustpiehannocks,  though,  if  there  is  a map  showing  Indian  groups, 
the  name  of  the  Snscpiehannocks  may  appear,  perhaps  more  to  fill  up 
space  in  central  Pennsylvania  than  for  any  other  reason.  Under  the 
heading  of  discovery  and  exploration,  we  may  find  mention  of  Cap- 
tain Smith’s  encounter  with  the  “giant”  Snscpiehannocks,  and  here 
too  may  appear  the  story  of  Etienne  Brule’s  adventures.  In  the  story 
of  coloni/ation,  the  Snsipiehannocks  may  be  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  Bacon’s  Rebellion.  Finally,  the  Conestoga  Massacre  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  account  of  the  intercolonial  wars.  Here,  of  course,  the 
references  will  end;  for  the  Snsipiehannocks  played  no  part  in  the 
American  Revolution. 

If  we  turn  to  the  histories  ol  sejiarate  colonies  or  states  in  hopes  of 
finding  more  detail,  we  may  be  even  more  disappointed.  Dunaway’s 
History  of  Peunsyhiania,  second  edition,  with  some  seven  hundred 
pages  of  text,  gives  the  Snscpiehannocks  six  lines,  exclusive  of  twelve 
lines  devoted  to  the  Conestoga  Massacre.  The  six  lines  include  the 
information  that  the  Snscpiehannocks  were  the  most  important  tribe 
subject  to  the  Irocpiois— a somewhat  odd  statement  of  the  situation— 
and  the  suggestion  that  there  may  have  lieen  some  Sustpiehannocks 
among  the  Indians  who  met  Whlliam  Penn  at  the  famous  (but  pos- 
sibly legendary)  Shackamaxon  Treaty  (Dunaway,  1948,  pp.  7,  34, 
111-115). 

In  connection  with  these  more  locali/etl  stories,  we  should  insert  a 
word  ol  caution  regarding  the  story  of  Etienne  Brulci  and  his  sup- 
posed exploration  ol  the  Susc|nehanna  in  1615-1618.  Briefly,  the  situa- 
tion is  this:  In  Hi  1 5 Cliamjdain,  then  in  the  Huron  country,  planned 
an  attack  upon  one  of  the  Irocjuois  towns;  and  he  sent  Brule,  with 
twelve  Indian  comp;inions,  to  persuade  some  allies  of  the  Elurons  to 
join  in  the  attack.  Champkiin  does  not  name  these  allies,  who,  he 
was  told,  lived  three  clays’  journey  beyond  the  Entouhonorons  (prob- 
ably the  Senecas  or  western  Irocjuois)  and  inhabited  only  three  towns, 
surrounded  by  more  tlian  twenty  towns  with  which  they  waged  war. 
Chamjilain  and  the  Hurons  carried  out  their  attack,  though  without 
mucli  success;  but  not  until  three  years  later  did  Cliamplain  again 
encounter  Bridci,  Irom  whom  he  of  course  demanded  an  explanation. 
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not  only  tor  the  lailure  ot  liis  mission  but  also  lor  neglecting  to  make 
any  subsecjuent  report.  It  should  be  obvious  that  any  story  told  by 
Brulci'  under  stich  circumstances  shoidd  be  taken  with  several  grains 
ot  salt,  especially  since  there  is  no  way  ot  checking  its  accuracy.  It 
may  not  be  entirely  irrelevant  to  note  that  Brulci  was  later  a turncoat 
and  that  Champlain  dropped  his  story  trom  later  editions  ot  his 
works  (Grant,  1907,  pp.  285-287,  352-359) . 

What  this  amotints  to,  in  summary,  is  an  acknowledgment  that  iu 
American  history  as  conventionally  dealt  with,  the  Suscpiehannocks 
had  no  imjrortant  or  distinctive  place;  and  indeed  even  in  their  home 
country,  now  largely  included  in  Pennsylvania,  their  inlluence  was 
minimized  by  their  early  disappearance  as  a se|)arate  grotip  ol  people. 
We  may  justly  complain,  I think,  ol  the  inacctiracy  oh  much  that  is 
said  of  the  Indians  in  many  of  our  history  bcjoks;  but  in  terms  of  the 
nature  and  lleeting  importance  of  the  Indians’  contribution  to  our 
history  and  in  terms  of  the  theme  of  development  which  is  necessarily 
follow'ed,  we  cannot  justly  complain  of  the  limited  space  devoted  to 
them.  AVhether  we  wish,  as  historians,  to  interpret  Suscpiehannock 
history  in  relation  to  the  main  stream  of  American  history  or,  as 
ethnohistorians,  to  relate  it  to  the  Sustptehannocks’  own  prehistory, 
we  shall  have  to  go  outside  the  arrangement  of  material  in  the  stand- 
ard history  textbook. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  History  must  seem  meaningful,  it 
must  have  continuity  and  relevance.  Without  these,  without  a unify- 
ing theme,  it  is  a mere  disjointed  collection  of  facts,  like  the  medieval 
chronicle  which  notes  that  “In  this  year  Coutit  Boso  died— In  this 
year  the  sun  was  eclipsed  on  Good  Friday,  and  a two-headed  calf  was 
born— In  this  year  nothing  happened.”  In  conventional  history,  the 
Sustptehannocks  appear  only  incidentally,  as  possible  French  allies 
against  the  Irotpiois,  as  a band  of  raiders  in  \’irginia,  as  alternate  allies 
and  enemies  of  Maryland,  as  Smith’s  giants.  The  dilliculty  here  is  not 
lack  of  historic  source  material.  There  exists  a respectable  cpiantity 
of  such  information,  although  it  is  both  more  scattered  anti  less  exten- 
sive than  we  might  wish;  and  H.  Frank  Eshleman’s  Lancaster  County 
Indians:  Annals  of  the  Sns(juehan)tocks,  however  far  it  may  fall  short 
of  history,  can  be  useful  as  a guitle  tt)  this  material.  The  lack  is  that 
of  the  unifying  theme  essential  to  a meaningful  story. 

Fortitnately,  such  a theme  is  not  lar  to  seek.  It  is  not  by  mere  acti- 
dent  that  the  .Stistpiehannocks  make  their  first  a]i]iearance  in  history  as 
traders.  ’fV^riting  ot  the  Tockwoghs  (a  peojjle  whose  descendants  later 
appeared  in  Pennsylvania  identified  as  Nanticoke.s)  , Smith  relates  that 
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“Many  hatchets,  knives,  peeces  ot  iron,  and  brasse,  we  saw  amongst 
them,  which  they  reixtrted  to  have  from  the  Sascpiesahanocks’’  (Smith, 
1907,  Vol.  1,  p.  126)9  Indeed,  the  Susc|nehannocks’  historic  activity 
as  traders  shows  through  all  the  references  to  them,  and  once  this 
fact  is  recogni/ed  the  pieces  begin  to  fall  into  place. 

ft  becomes  easier,  lor  one  thing,  to  see  why  the  Susquehannocks 
receive  so  little  notice  in  conventional  history.  This  is  not  only  be- 
cause relerences  to  them  are  scattered  among  the  accounts  of  separate 
European  colonies,  it  is  also  because  the  Suscjuehannocks’  importance 
lay  in  a field  which  is  itself  neglected.  Important  as  trade  between 
Indians  and  Etuopcans  was  in  its  day,  it  was  necessarily  an  imperma- 
nent activity.  Its  unstable  economics  involved  a natural  abundance 
of  game;  intensified  hunting,  stimulated  by  the  Indians’  desire  for 
trade  goods  and  by  their  subsec|uent  acc|uisitic)n  of  firearms;  an  inflated 
exchange  value  of  trade  goods;  and  a temporary  demand  for  certain 
furs.  As  the  beaver  and  other  game  were  killed  olf,  as  the  Indians 
moved  off  with  the  game  or  adjusted  to  a dilferent  mode  of  life,  as 
the  market  shifted  and  declined,  this  phase  of  history  passed.  Inad- 
vertently, by  introducing  epidemics  which  decimated  the  native  popu- 
lation, by  occasioning  a destruction  of  game  and  thereby  drawing  the 
Indians  westward  to  better  Ininting  lands,  by  tying  the  Indians  into 
a European  system  of  trade,  and  by  exploring  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, the  traders  helped  prepare  the  way  for  the  settler.  It  was  the 
settler,  hcjwever,  not  the  trader,  who  made  the  more  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  history.  “History  is  written  by  the  survivors,”  we  are  re- 
minded; so  it  is  the  settler,  the  planter,  and  not  the  trader,  who  is 
commemorated  in  our  familiar  histories. 

'Ellis  is  not  to  say  that  the  trader  has  been  forgotten;  and  perhaps 
the  low  ojhnion  in  which  his  contemporaries  frecjuently  held  him  is 
to  be  balanced  by  the  romantic  role  he  has  played  in  later  fiction, 
esjiecially  that  of  the  Hollywood  variety.  Ciharles  A.  Hanna  under- 
took some  years  ago  to  prepare  a historical  account  of  him— though 
we  may  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  his  Wilderness  Trail,  tirelessly 
mined  since  then  by  ethnologists  and  minor  historians,  is  subtitled 
The  ITntures  and  Adventures  of  the  Pennsylvania  Traders  on  the 
Allegheny  Path,  but  he  assembled  such  a profusion  and  complexity 
of  frontier  data  that  the  resulting  work  is  less  a history  than  a miscel- 
lany ot  interesting  and  useful  material. 

Behind  the  time  dealt  with  by  Hanna  lies  an  earlier  and— for  us— 
more  relevant  period.  The  Indian  trade  passed  through  two  phases, 
■‘Smith’s  descriptions  of  the  Suscpiehannocks  are  on  pages  49-51  and  126-127. 
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not  sharply  defined  but  blending  into  one  another.  In  the  time  ol 
which  Hanna  wrote,  the  transportation  ot  trade  goods  and  peltr\ 
between  the  Indian  country  and  the  coastal  towns  was  predominantly, 
if  not  cjiiite  exclusively,  the  work  ot  white  traders.  At  the  l)eginning, 
however,  Europeans  hatl  brought  gootls  only  to  the  seacoast  (jr  other 
readily  accessible  points,  and  the  subsecpient  distribution  had  Iteen 
through  Iiulian  hands.  For  that  earlier  period,  within  which  the 
Sustjuehannocks’  historical  career  chiefly  falls,  we  have  one  outstand- 
ing historical  study,  George  T.  Hunt's  11  oj  the  Iroquois.  In  eflect. 
Hunt’s  study  supplies  background  material  and  pcjints  the  line  ol 
approach.  He  applied  his  method  to  a study  of  the  Irocpiois,  a group 
whose  survival  has  assured  them  special  attention,  including  extensive 
interpretation  and  misinterpretation  of  their  history;  what  is  now 
needed  is  a similar  attention  to  the  Suscpiehannocks,  a rival  group 
which  did  not  survive. 

It  is  our  intention  nerw  merely  to  mention,  without  elaboratiem, 
scjine  points  on  which  light  may  be  shed  by  emphasizing  the  Sustpie- 
hannocks’  role  as  traders. 

One  of  these  points  is  that  of  the  historic  residence  of  the  Suscpie- 
hannocks  on  the  lower  Suscpiehanna.  Is  this  to  be  explained  as  with- 
drawal before  more  powerlul  enemies?  If  so,  how  does  this  conform 
to  stories  of  the  early  weakness  of  the  Irocpiois?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  Snsquehannocks  were  in  fact  drawn,  not  driven,  to  the  lower  .Sus- 
cpiehanna by  a desire  lor  better  and  safer  trade  opportunities?  The 
goods  which  the  Suscjuehannocks  were  trading  to  other  groups  in 
Smith’s  day  probably  were  obtained  from  the  Dutch,  whose  trading 
posts  on  Delaware  Bay  date  from  l(i2()  and  whose  traders  had  visited 
this  coast  for  some  time  [neviously. 

Hunt  has  called  attention  to  trade  rivalry  as  the  basis  for  the  war 
between  the  Suscpiehannocks  and  the  Irocpiois  and  to  the  way  it  ac- 
counts for  the  different  roles  played  in  this  war  by  the  dilierent  divi- 
sions of  the  Irocpiois.  The  eastern  group,  the  Mohawks,  of  course 
had  the  most  advantageous  position  in  respect  to  trade;  for  the  Dutch 
at  Albany  were  on  their  very  doorstep.  The  western  division,  the 
Senecas,  were  in  the  worst  position;  not  only  were  they  the  group 
farthest  from  market,  but  their  shipments  of  peltry  were  highjacked 
by  the  Suscpiehannocks,  and  their  very  source  of  sujrply  was  endan- 
gered by  these  troublesome  neighbors.  .-Vccordingly,  the  .Senecas  waged 
vigorous  war,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Mohawks  counseled  peace 
(Hunt,  1940,  pp.  137-144). 

The  role  of  the  Suscpiehannocks  in  trade  probably  helps  to  account 
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lor  the  changes  in  official  relations  between  this  people  and  the  colony 
ol  Maryland.  The  peace  signed  by  Maryland  with  the  Snstpiehannocks 
in  l()52  was  renewed  in  IGbl  and  in  1666;  and  in  line  with  this  alliance 
.Maryland  in  1664  declared  w'ar  on  the  Senecas.  In  1674,  however,  the 
Maryland  assembly  voted  to  make  peace  with  the  Senecas  and  author- 
ized war  against  the  Snscpiehannocks;  and  the  final  Suscjuehannock 
downfall  soon  followed  (Maryland  Historical  Society,  1883-,  Vol.  2, 
jt.  378;  Vol.  3,  pp.  277-278,  420-422,  502,  549-550)  . In  part  this  reversal 
reflects  the  desire  to  avoid  troidtle  with  the  increasingly  formidable 
Senecas;  but  it  probably  rellec  ts  also  the  declining  importance  to  the 
colony  of  the  Snscpiehanna  trade,  both  through  the  weakening  posi- 
ticm  of  the  Snscpiehannocks  on  the  one  hand  and  through  the  shift  of 
power  Irom  trader  to  planter  in  the  colony. 

1 hat  the  Snscpiehannocks  not  only  traded  to  obtain  goods  for  them- 
selves blit  also  acted  as  middlemen  would  Ire  assumed  even  if  it  were 
not  known.  Smith  records  this  role  in  relation  to  the  Tockwcrghs,  and 
it  certainly  was  true  more  generally.  Archaeology  provides  evidence 
of  Suscpiehannock  activity  westward  to  the  Ohio  country  in  the  form 
of  the  village  site  in  the  upper  Potomac  Basin  near  Romney,  West 
Virginia,  and  in  the  form  of  evidence  for  contact  between  Suscpie- 
hannocks  and  the  so-called  Historic  Monongahela  culture.  Had  we 
fuller  information  about  Suscpiehannock  activities  in  this  area,  the 
iijrper  Ohio  Valley  wcmlcl  be  less  of  a pu/zle;  iinlortiinately,  however, 
it  appears  unlikely  that  history  can  supply  many  details  here.  It  seems 
to  be  a jtopnlar  assumption  that  the  Irocpiois  wiped  out  the  sedentary 
earlier  population  ol  this  area.  There  is  room  to  doubt  this,  however, 
and  to  suspect  that  ejtidemic,  Snstpiehannocks,  and  later  raiders  all 
ravaged  the  region  before  the  Irocjuois  did. 

Even  in  this  obscure  area,  history  can  provide  some  clues,  how- 
ever, the  most  intriguing,  probably,  being  the  Bernou  map,  ascribed 
to  about  1680.  By  1680  the  Snscpiehannocks  had  disappeared  as 
a distinct  group;  but  ma|ts  not  infretpienily  preserve  information 
of  an  earlier  date,  and  this  map  is  no  exception.  South  of  the 
PAYS  DES  IROQUOIS  (Irocpiois  country)  on  the  Bernou  map,  on 
the  head  of  the  “RIVIERE.  OLIIO,  so  called  for  its  beauty”— and 
apparently  on  the  present  Allegheny,  though  we  probably  should 

not  push  the  identification  tcro  far there  appears  the  legend,  ‘‘The 

CrANDASTOGERONOA^Sj  enemies  of  the  Irocpiois,  do  their  hunt- 
ing here”;  and  nearby,  in  the  eastern  end  of  “LAC  TEIOCHA- 
RONTIONG,  commonly  called  LAC  ERIE,”  is  written  the  further 
information:  ‘‘The  environs  of  this  lake  and  the  western  extremity  of 
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lac  FroJiteaac  [Lake  Ontario]  are  infested  by  the  gandastogeronoiis, 
which  keeps  the  Irocpiois  at  a distance.” 

I’hcre  is  historic  evidence  that  the  Shawnees  originated  in  the  Ohio 
area.  (Some  students  attempt  to  identify  them  with  the  so-called 
Historic  Monongahela  people;  others  deny  this.)  ft  is,  therefore, 
tempting  to  specidate  on  possible  relations  between  the  Suscpichan- 
nocks  and  the  Shawnees  in  this  region.  Hunt  states,  indeed,  that  in 
the  1660’s  “The  Snsc^nehannah  had  allies  in  the  Shawnee,  who  make 
their  first  appearance  here”;  but  the  sources  he  cites  do  not  bear  this 
out,  referring  only  to  Irocpiois  war  against  “the  Anclastes  anti  the 
Chaouanons.”  This  is  not  enough,  of  course,  to  show  whether  or  not 
the  two  jreoples  were  in  alliance  (Hunt,  1940,  p.  140)  . 

At  the  opposite  extreme  geographically,  relations  between  the  Sns- 
tpiehannocks  and  the  Delawares  should  be  more  carefully  explored 
and  are  better  doctimented.  Records  from  the  1630’s  show  the  two 
peoples  in  conflict  (Hanna,  1911,  I,  p.  100)  , but  it  is  certain  that  they 
later  lived  in  harmony.  Indeed,  they  were  on  such  friendly  terms  that 
when  the  Susc]uehannocks’  power  was  broken  in  1075-1676,  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  take  refuge  among  the  Delawares  (Penn- 
sylvania, 1878,  Vol.  7,  pp.  180-187,  782-783).  .\nother  point  that 
argues  strongly  against  any  great  hostility  between  these  peoples  is 
the  fact  that  the  southern  Delawares  appear  in  all  the  early  records 
as  autonomous  local  bands,  whereas  their  northern  relatives  had 
joined  into  loose  confederacies  (the  Alahicans,  AVhippingers,  and 
Mtinsees)  . 

Superficially,  one  record  suggests  some  degree  of  Suscpiehannock 
authority  over  the  Delawares.  In  1051  three  “River  Indian”  (Dela- 
ware) sachems  sold  to  the  Dutch  a tract  of  land  on  the  west  side  of 
Delaware  River.  .Asked  if  they  were  in  fact  owners  of  this  tract,  the 
spokesman  for  the  group  replied  “that  they  were  great  Chiefs  and 
Proprietors  of  the  lands,  both  by  ownershiji  and  by  descent  and  ap- 
pointment of  Mincpiaas  and  River  Indians.”  This  language  and  the 
fact  that  two  Minquas  (Susqtiehannocks)  witnessed  the  deed,  sug- 
gestive of  Susquehannock  authority,  prob;dily  are  to  be  ex|dained 
otherwise,  however  (O'Callaghan,  1850,  \'ol.  1,  pp.  597-599).  Unfor- 
tunately, Eurojieans  applied  to  the  .American  flora,  launa,  and  abo- 
rigines the  names  of  European  things  that  in  fact  had  no  .American 
counteiqiarts.  I he  “nations,”  “kings,”  “Indf-kings,”  “pi  iiu  esses,”  etc. 
of  the  Indians  tvere  not  the  counterparts  ol  those  of  Euro|je.  Gen- 
erally, it  would  be  better  to  think  of  the  Indian  “king"  not  as  ruler  Imt 
as  the  designated  official  spokesman  for  his  group.  7’o  fill  this  role, 
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he  had,  like  the  modern  ambassador,  to  be  acknowledged  both  by  the 
grotip  he  spoke  (or  and  the  groups  he  spoke  to.  Provincial  acconnts 
ot  Indian  negotiations  are  ltdl  ol  this  sort  ot  thing.  English  and 
Iroqtiois  name  Delaware  “kings,”  English  and  French  appoint  Iro- 
cpiois  sachems;  and  to  interpret  these  acts  in  terms  of  a European 
letidal  system  is  nonsense.  As  for  the  Suscpiehannock  witnesses  to  this 
l(i51  deed,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  cjtiote  the  words  of  a later  Dela- 
ware Indian:  ‘AVdtenever  a Sale  is  made,  the  Chief  who  sells  calls  the 
Chiels  of  the  Xeighbotiring  Tribes  who  are  his  friends  but  have  no 
right,  in  order  to  be  Witnesses  of  the  Sale  & to  make  them  reitiember 
it  he  gives  them  a Share  of  the  Goods.  So  that  no  Land  can  be  sold 
without  all  the  Indians  rotind  being  made  ac(|uainted  with  the  Mat- 
ter” (Whtllace,  l!)49,  ]).  22)  . I'his  Indian  spoke  two  centuries  later,  and 
probably  never  had  heard  of  this  particidar  transaction,  but  his  testi- 
mony has  a certain  pertinence.  The  records  of  this  1651  deed,  then, 
are  evidence  not  ot  compiest  or  dominance  but  of  friendly  and  peace- 
Inl  relations. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Susquehannocks’  downfall  call  for  men- 
tion onlv.  The  puz/le  of  who  destroyed  the  Suscjuehannocks  is  the 
puzzle  of  who  killed  Cock  Robin.  There  is  no  dearth  of  identified 
participants;  the  problem  is  to  evaluate  cadi  one’s  role.  Undoubtedly 
the  Sustpiehannocks  sidlered  from  the  epidemics  which  Europeans 
brotight  along  with  their  tratle:  certainly  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Iroquois;  finally,  they  were  fallen  iqion  by  Marylanders  and 
X'irginians. 

The  nature  of  the  Iro(|tiois-StiS(|nehannock  war  helps  to  explain 
why  the  Irocpiois  made  so  little  obvious  effort  to  exploit  their  victory. 
Gaining  laiul  as  such  had  not  been  their  object,  and  the  repeated  later 
assertions  that  the  Irocjiiois  (and  the  Ciayugas  in  jiarticular)  “owned” 
the  Snstpichanna  were  more  the  jiolitical  manctivers  of  Governor 
Dongan  of  New  York  than  anything  else.  In  actual  fact  the  Sustpie- 
hanna  lands  remained  for  a time  something  of  a vacuum,  and  most 
of  the  Indians  who  later  settled  there  were  not  Irotpiois  but  Dela- 
wares from  farther  east  and  Shawnees,  Nanticokes,  Conoys,  and  other 
smaller  groujis  from  farther  south.  In  the  sc([tiel,  the  Irotpiois  showed 
themselves  not  merely  willing  but  anxious  to  parcel  out  the  Suscpie- 
hanna  lands  to  other  Indian  groups  for  occupancy. 

Only  the  Senecas  showed  any  readiness  to  move  into  the  region; 
and  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  special  concern  for  a trade 
outlet.  ^Vithin  a few  years  of  the  Susquehannocks’  downfall  a com- 
munity of  Senecas  and  Suscjuchannock  survivors  settled  at  Gonestoga, 
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not  improbably  to  capitalize  on  the  opportunities  for  trade  with 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  areas.  In  1697  [ohn  Hans  Steelman 
described  this  “Carristauga"  community  as  one  of  “Susc^uehanna  and 
Seneca  Indians,”  and  said  it  numbered  forty  warriors  Ijesides  women 
and  children  (Maryland  Historical  Society,  1883-,  Vol.  19,  pp.  519- 
520)  A Subsetjuently,  the  Seneca  element  of  this  population  dwindletl, 
though  it  never  disappeared  entirely;  one  of  the  Indians  killed  in  the 
final  massacre  of  1763  was  ‘‘Old  Sohaes,”  a Seneca. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Senecas  left  Conestoga  as  the  trade- 
pattern  shifted.  \V'hite  traders  soon  began  to  travel  beyond  this  place 
to  deal  with  Indians  returning  from  the  hunt;-^  and  the  trade  rendez- 
vous moved  up  the  river  to  Shamokin,  more  convenient  for  Senecas 
as  well  as  for  others.  .Seneca  interest  in  trade  with  Pennsylvania  con- 
tinued into  the  HSO’s;-*  but  the  establishment  of  a French  post  on  the 
Niagara  in  1720  gave  these  Indians  a nearby  market  and  launched  a 
policy  which  woukl  in  time  draw  many  of  the  Senecas  within  the 
French  orbit. 

However,  some  of  the  Senecas  at  Conestoga  may  have  joined  in  the 
general  movement  of  Indians— mostly  Delawares  and  Shawnees— from 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  to  the  Ohio  country.  On  tlie  strength  of  a 
cpiite  erroneous  identification  of  the  later  “Mitigoes”  of  the  Ohio  with 
the  earlier  “Mincpiaas"  of  the  Suscpiehanna,  some  writers  have  fancied 
that  these  Ohio  bands  were  in  fact  survivors  of  the  Sus(|uehannocks; 
and  they  have  found  support  lor  their  theory  in  clues  suggesting  that 
“Queen”  Alicpiippa  was  of  Suscpiehannock  origin.  I'hough  this  sug- 
gestion seems  untenable  in  the  face  of  Conrad  Weiser’s  assertion  that 
.Alicpiippa  was  a Seneca,  there  remains  the  possibility  that  she  had 
been  a member  of  the  Seneca  contingent  settled  at  Conestoga  (Hanna, 
1911,  \’ol.  1,  pp.  79-80)  . Except  as  hunters,  the  Senecas  had  little  rea- 
son to  move  into  the  Ohio  country.  The  older  population  once  ex- 
terminated, it  was  aclecpiate  that  they  control  the  area  as  a hunting 
country.  Rather,  it  would  h<we  been  aclecpiate;  for  their  control  ol 
the  region  was  in  fact  forcefully  contested.  During  the  1680's  and 
1690’s  Miami  (Twightwee)  Indians,  encouraged  by  the  French,  raided 
eastward  to  the  falls  of  the  Suscpiehanna  and  the  Potomac  and  even 
into  the  Senecas’  home  territory.  .-Vbout  1700  these  raids  ceased, 

- It  may  be  noted  that  on  May  30,  1690.  Captain  facob  Young  reported  fourteen 
Senecas  on  their  way  to  settle  among  the  Suscpiehanna  Indians. 

“ At  a council  held  in  1706  the  Indians  of  Conestoga  complained  of  this  practice 
(Pennsylvania,  1838,  \’ol.  2.  p.  257)  . 

‘Note,  for  example,  the  Seneca  proposals  made  in  1712  (Pennsvlvania  1838 
Vol.  2.  p.  583)  . ' ' ' 
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though  the  memory  ot  them  survived  for  some  time.  In  the  early 
1700’s,  however,  the  movement  of  Indians  into  the  upper  Ohio  lands, 
first  as  hunters,  later  as  temporary  residents,  still  later  as  continuous 
occu|)ants,  was  chiefly  from  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  The  inuch- 
acculttirated  Delawares,  moving  early  into  the  former  Susquehannock 
lands  on  the  lower  Sustpiehanna  River,  passed  on  by  the  upper 
Potomac  and  other  routes  to  the  Ohio;  and  with  them  and  in  their 
tracks  went  the  white  tratlcrs  into  whose  hands,  finally,  the  trade  of 
this  disjjuted  region  fell. 

We  may  say  then,  in  stnnmary,  that  the  historical  importance  of 
the  Sustpiehannocks  lay  in  their  role  as  traders.  Established,  when 
first  known  to  history,  in  the  lower-Susquehanna-Potomac  area,  and 
with  their  chief  center  on  the  Sustpiehanna,  they  carried  on  an  active 
exchange  of  goods  with  Dutch  traders  ou  the  lower  Delaware  and 
with  the  English  in  Maryland;  and,  acting  as  middlemen  as  well  as 
hunters,  they  extended  their  operations  into  the  region  of  the  upper 
Ohio.  Contests  for  hunting  land  and  markets  involved  them  in  war 
with  the  Irotpiois,  and  esjiecially  with  the  western  portion  of  that 
confederacy.  Probably  weakened  by  epidemics  as  well  as  by  warfare, 
they  succumbed  to  white  attacks  in  1()75-1676  and  disappeared  as  a 
distinct  group.  Both  by  their  trading  operations,  liowever,  and 
through  movements  set  on  foot  by  their  destruction,  they  helped  set 
the  stage  for  suhsetpient  pre-settlement  developments  in  the  Susque- 
hanna and  upper  Ohio  valleys. 


Ancestry  of  the  Susquehannocks 
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Introducikjn 


HE  Susquehannocks  were  a historic  tribe  oi  Indians  who  were 


known  as  early  as  the  time  of  Captain  John  Smith  and  ol  the 
Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century.  At  this  time  the  center  of  their  settlement  was  tlie 
low'er  Suscjiiehanna  Valley  in  York  and  Lancaster  counties,  Pennsyl- 
vania. From  this  small  center,  they  exerted  an  influence  over  wide 
areas  of  the  Pennsylvania  frontier.  Constantly  engaged  in  warfare 
with  the  Iroquois  to  the  north,  they  were  virtually  eliminated  as  a 
significant  people  in  1675  by  the  combined  attacks  ol  these  Indian 
neighbors  and  the  white  settlers  of  Maryland.  A remnant  settled  near 
present  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  becoming  known  as  the  Conestogas. 
It  was  this  unfortunate  group  which  was  slaughtered  in  1763  at  the 
Lancaster  jail  by  the  Paxton  Boys,  frontiersmen  enraged  by  the  failure 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Assend)ly  to  make  reprisals  for  Indian  atrocities 
on  the  frontier. 

The  history  of  this  people  prior  to  their  settlement  in  the  lower 
Suscjiiehanna  Valley  has  been  something  of  a jm/zle.  Cad/ow  (1936) 
and  earlier  writers  assumed  them  to  be  of  southern  origin  and  to 
rejrresent  a level  of  cultural  clevelojmient  higher  than  that  of  the 
northern  tribes.  This  view  is  now  in  disjnite,  and  the  weight  of  recent 
evidence  shows  the  Suscjuehannocks  to  have  been  of  northern  origin. 

Indians  east  of  the  Mississijrjri  River  sjroke  innumerable  dialects 
and  languages.  The  general  relationshijjs  between  the  various  dia- 
lects were  discoveries  of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  but  jrrecisc 
knowledge  of  comjiarative  linguistics  is  inadequate  even  today.  Fol- 
lowing the  first  continent-wide  knowledge  of  Indian  language  distri- 
butions, students  advanced  numerous  historical  theories  to  account 
for  the  locations  of  Indian  nations.  Two  recent  critical  trends  tend 
to  discredit  these  theories.  Precise  linguistic  studies  by  Floyd  Louirs- 
bury  of  Yale  LTniversity  indicate  that  the  languages  have  had  much 
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longer  and  nune  elaborate  liistories  than  earlier  students  suspected, 
while  lidler  knowletlge  ol  the  archaeology  stiggests  that  Indian  his- 
l(ny  had  an  enorniotis  dejrth  in  time  and  that  the  chronology  of  older 
thetnists  was  wholly  inadequate. 

Aichacology  oilers  a method  lor  checking  and  criticizing  the  older 
theories  ol  Indian  prehistory  and  a technique  lor  reconstructing  the 
history  ol  ancient  peoples  tluring  late  prehistoric  times.  This  tech- 
nitpie,  called  the  “direct  historical  a]jproach”  to  archaeology,  is  be- 
ginning to  clarity  many  realms  ol  American  prehistory.  In  essence, 
the  first  jtroblem  is  to  locate,  identity,  and  study  Inditin  sites  ol  the 
earliest  Colonial  times,  where  datable  European  objects  are  lotincl 
along  with  numerous  objects  ol  native  mannlacttire.  Next,  prehistoric 
sites  whose  material  culttire  is  most  like  that  ol  the  sites  ol  earliest 
European  contact  are  located  and  sttidied.  These  are  the  immediate 
ancesterrs  ol  the  sites  ol  Ccjlonial  times.  15y  carrying  this  process  back 
throtigh  a number  ol  stages,  sites  ol  an  entirely  different  character 
than  those  ol  the  seventeenth  centtny  are  revealed.  At  jrresent,  the 
techniejue  is  ncjt  adecpiate  to  more  than  a lew  centuries  prior  to 
European  discovery,  but  refinements  in  scholarship  and  a growing 
body  of  knowletlge  should  make  this  a more  powerltil  tool  in  the 
Ititure. 

In  the  jtresent  paper,  the  jjrinciples  of  the  direct  historical  ap- 
jjroach  are  applied  to  the  late  prehistory  ol  the  Snscjuehannock  In- 
dians ol  Pennsylvania  and  to  criticism  ol  earlier  theories  of  their 
origin.  The  Sustpiehannocks  spoke  an  Irtxpioian  language  which  was 
closest  allied  to  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  dialects  of  western  New  York. 
The  Snscpiehannock  langtiage  was  on  the  southern  margin  of  a large 
block  ol  Irocpioian  tongties  which  had  a contiguotis  distribution  and 
which  inclnded  kluron,  Lawrentian,  Afohawk-Oneicla,  Seneca-Cayuga, 
and  Onondaga.  This  set  ol  lingnistic  relationships  was  recognized  in 
Colonial  times;  and  early  students  saw  this  grottp  of  languages  as  old 
residents  cjf  the  area  and  as  having  expanded  from  some  center  or 
homeland  within  Irocpioia,  generally  posttilated  as  sotithern  Ontario. 

How'ever,  there  were  also  Iroqtioian-speaking  southern  tribes,  who 
lived  at  a considerable  distance  from  their  northern  kinsmen.  The 
Cherokee,  the  Ttiscarora,  and  others  were  scattered  outliers  who  had 
forgotten  their  relationship  to  Iroquoia.  These  southern  languages 
were  identified  as  Irot|uoian  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  although 
the  degree  of  relationship  has  not  even  yet  been  rigorously  defined. 
AVith  the  discovery  of  the  noncontigtiotis  distribution  of  Irocpioian 
languages,  scholars  advanced  various  historical  reconstructions  to 
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explain  the  geographic  dispersal.  T hus,  the  southern  Iroqnoian  lan- 
guages were  thought  to  indicate  a southern  homeland  lor  the  whole 
language  tamily  until  very  recent  years.  T.  he  northern  Irocpioian 
tribes  were  considered  to  be  relatively  recent  migrants  into  the 
Northeast.  According  to  some,  the  Snscpiehannocks  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania as  the  rear  guard  ot  this  migration  irom  the  South  only  a 
lew  centuries  belore  white  settlement. 

.\n  in  situ  approach  to  Snscpiehannock  prehistory  develops  evidence 
in  conllict  with  this  older  view.  By  means  of  a direct  historical  ap- 
proach, I shall  attemjn  to  trace  a changing  tradition  in  Indian  tech- 
nology back  through  several  centuries  until  we  can  no  longer  dis- 
tinguish one  Indian  group  from  another.  The  jnesentation  begins 
with  Snscpiehannock  townsites  established  in  the  late  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  proceeds  backward  in  time  to  the  older  sites  which  are  their 
closest  relatives.  As  analysis  extends  back,  the  relevant  data  become 
sparser,  more  obscure,  and  more  fragmentary.  I attemjit  to  deal  with 
mnch  material  which  has  direct  relevance  to  the  problems  of  Snscpie- 
hannock prehistcjry  even  though  it  leads  ns  afield  and  even  though  it 
involves  the  minutiae  ol  ceramic  technology.  Since  we  are  concerned 
with  but  one  small  realm  within  the  jnehistory  of  Irocpioia,  1 only 
touch  upon  data  which  pertain  to  sister  tribes.  This  thesis  is  a por- 
tion of  a mnch  larger  view  which  sees  the  total  ol  Irocpioia  as  of  local 
social  and  cultural  growth— as  an  i>i  situ  development. 

The  linguistics  of  these  people  have  not  been  considered  since  they 
have  little  relevance  to  the  recent  ages  explored  by  this  phase  of 
archaeology.  Linguistic  relationships  between  Irocpioian  languages 
of  north  and  south  prove  that  there  are  some  ultimate  genetic  or 
genealogical  relationships  between  these  peoples,  but  modern  stnclv 
of  the  languages  indicates  the  relationship  is  chronologically  remote 
and  that  the  time  of  geographic  se[)aration  may  be  something  on  the 
order  of  5,000  years.  The  direct  historical  approach  to  archaeology 
has  penetrated  only  a lew  centuries  into  prehistcjric  times.  The  idti- 
mate  relationships  of  the  languages  lie  in  ages  of  such  primitive  cul- 
tural development  that  they  have  little  bearing  on  recent  cidtural  and 
historical  problems. 

The  ancient  language  relationships  cannot  give  us  a key  to  recent 
prehistory,  and  the  older  theses  which  were  based  ujion  imperfect 
linguistic  knowledge  must  be  tested  by  modern  technicpies.  I'his 
paper  is  an  attempt  to  ap|dy  these  newer  methods  of  investigation  to 
the  specific  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Snscpiehannocks-a  pan  of 
the  broader  cjuestion  ol  the  whole  Irc)c|uois  problem. 
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Sites  in  the  Lower  Shsohehanna  Valley 

Evidence  of  occujjation  by  the  Snscjiiehannock  Indians  is  best  known 
Ironi  a small  region  within  the  lower  Stiscinehanna  Valley  centered  in 
Laiuaster  and  York  toiinties,  Pennsylvania.  In  every  case,  the  Stis- 
t|tiehannock  sites  of  this  area  contain  objects  ol  Etno])ean  origin,  and 
all  of  them  were  later  than  15H0  a.  d.  The  earliest  of  these  sites, 
Schnltz  at  Creswell,  has  a fair  (|nantity  of  brass  scrap  and  iron  tool 
fragments  scattered  in  the  lill  of  its  cache  pits  and  village-site  pits  and 
midden  accinmdations  (Ciadzow,  1937,  pp.  15()-20()).  Lacking  data 
on  the  cemeteries  of  this  site,  we  have  diflrctdty  in  comparing  the 
tradc-gcrods  sittiation  with  such  dated  chronological  series  as  those  of 
the  Seneca  sites.  However,  the  Schnltz  Site  has  abotU  the  same  cjnan- 
tity  and  variety  of  European  material  as  that  fotind  in  midden  at  the 
Ciameron  Site  in  the  Seneca  secpience  of  western  New  York.  This  indi- 
cates a date  of  about  E580. 

I base  my  line  of  chronological  interpretation  on  several  lines  of 
reasoning.  7'he  lower  valley  Stiscpiehannock  sites  are  very  obviously 
placed  in  chronological  secpience  by  gross  cpiantities  of  trade  goods 
and  by  the  correlative  degeneration  of  objects  of  native  craftsmanship, 
d'rends  in  ceramic  style  change  and  their  directions  are  grossly  ap- 
])arcnt,  as  can  be  seen  in  Kinsey’s  analysis  of  the  larger  pottery  sam- 
ples which  follows.  The  presence  of  Shenk’s  Eerry  cultural  material 
in  the  early  Snscjnehannock  sites  and  other  evidences  of  Susejue- 
hannock  interactiern  with  Shenk’s  Ferry  people  suggest  a great  deal 
about  the  time  and  conditions  of  Stiscpiehannock  entry  into  the  lower 
valley. 

In  the  areas  where  Snscpiehannock  population  was  concentrated  in 
historic  times,  we  note  that  all  the  Stiscpiehannock  archaeological 
sites  show  evidence  of  contact  with  European  industry.  The  last  pre- 
historic occiijration  of  this  region,  the  Shenk’s  Ferry  culture,  could 
not  be  the  Stiscpiehannock  ancestor;  Stiscpiehannock  and  Shenk’s 
Ferry  material  ctilture  differ  greatly  in  all  categories. 

The  two  Shenk’s  Eerry  sites  which  are  probably  the  most  recent, 
since  they  show  the  highest  incidence  of  pottery  incising  and  the 
strongest  predominance  of  bone  beads  and  pendants  over  shell  beads 
and  stone  pendants,  are  the  Shenk’s  Ferry  Site  (Caclzow,  1936,  pp. 
43-61)  and  the  Brandt  Site  at  Bainbridge,  Pennsylvania.  These  sites 
have  a small  cpiantity  of  Snscpiehannock  pottery  mixed  into  the  fill 
ol  some  pits  and  into  unclistnrbed  remnants  of  their  midden-veneer. 
These  sites  also  have  a few  sherds  of  pottery  types  which  indicate  face- 
to-face  contact  between  Snscpiehannock  and  Shenk’s  Ferry  people. 
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Some  of  these  are  Suscjiiehannock  pots,  perlect  in  every  stylistic  detail, 
which  are  made  of  Shenk’s  Ferry  paste;  they  were  probably  made  by 
a Susquehannock  potter  from  clay  prepared  and  mixed  by  a Shenk's 
Ferry  person  (Cadzow,  1936,  p.  60,  PI.  13,  C)  . There  are  also  a 
few  sherds  of  a late  Shenk's  Ferry  pottery  type,  Fnnck  Incisetl  (Witt- 
hoft  and  Farver,  1952,  p.  5) , which  in  its  stylistic  details  has  a general 
and  over-all  resemblance  to  Susquehannock  pottery,  but  in  which  each 
element  and  motif  is  tpiite  unlike  Susquehannock. 

The  Fnnck  Incised  pots  represent  the  deliberate  attempt  of  Shenk’s 
Ferry  potters  to  mimic  Susquehannock  jmttery,  a conscious  modifica- 
tion of  craft  skills  which  were  almost  entirely  subconscious.  Because 
of  the  unconscious  and  motor-habit  nature  of  technicpies  involved  in 
primitive  ceramic  industries,  these  people  made  pots  which  were  a 
curious  compromise,  vaguely  correct  in  their  Sustpiehannock-like  a}j- 
pearance  but  wrong  in  every  detail.  We  even  have  three  sherds  of  the 
Fnnck  type  made  of  Susquehannock  paste,  representing  cases  w'here 
the  Shenk’s  Ferry  student  of  Susquehannock  style  used  clay  prepared 
and  mixed  w'ith  crushed  shell  by  a Sustpiehannock  potter. 

1 he  Funck  Incised  pottery  type  and  its  relatives  make  (piite  an 
amazing  series  and  represent  a situation  which  I have  not  seen  else- 
where. The  details  of  an  art-acculturation  involving  the  deepest  as- 
pects of  style  are  tossilized  into  the  archaeological  specimens.  These 
specimens  throw  a great  deal  of  light  on  primitive  art  and  its  sub- 
conscious aspects,  its  relationship  to  motor  habit,  and  its  resistance 
to  conscious  designing  and  new  learning. 

As  we  now  understand  the  historical  situation,  the  lower  Suscpie- 
hanna  Valley  in  1570  was  occupied  by  a number  of  tiny  hamlets  of 
Shenk’s  Ferry  people.  These  folk  were  of  unknown  linguistic  affilia- 
tion and  are  unknown  to  history.  Their  little  villages  of  three  or 
four  small  rectangular  houses  were  located  on  small  streams  and 
hillocks  well  off  major  waterways  and  trailways:  they  must  have  been 
as  inconspicuous  then  as  they  are  hard  to  find  now.  At  these  villages 
they  raised  corn,  buried  their  dead  under  their  hearths,  and  lelt  a 
scattering  of  shallow  pits  and  industrial  debris.  They  dug  no  cache 
pits,  they  used  adze-shaped,  stone  hoe  blades,  and  their  |K)ttery,  pipes, 
bone  tools,  ornaments,  llintwork,  mortuary  practice,  and  village  jiat- 
terns  were  different  from  anything  in  Suscpiehannock.  They  also 
sometimes  lived  along  the  major  rivers  in  rock  shelters  and  on  ter- 
races; here  we  have  found  no  pits  or  evidence  of  village  life,  and 
these  may  have  been  spring  fishing-camps,  if  one  can  base  a conclu- 
sion on  an  abundance  of  sturgeon  bone. 
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At  certain  village  sites  (including  the  Shenk’s  Ferry  Site  and  the 
Smith  Site  at  Camp  Mill,  Cumberland  County)  and  at  certain  river 
campsites  (such  as  the  Brandt  Site  at  Bainbridge  and  a rock  shelter 
at  Casselnians’  Run,  York  County)  , Sustjuehannock  bands  moved  into 
Shenk's  Ferry  commnnities,  leaving  a scattering  of  pottery  and  other 
Suscjuehannock  objects  and  a lew  Stisquehannock  burials.  In  each  of 
these  sites,  a lew  pieces  of  Funck  Incised  pottery  also  occur,  along 
with  a little  Stisquehannock  pottery  and  a much  larger  series  of  con- 
servative Shenk’s  Ferry  pottery.  Judging  by  the  small  amounts  of  Sus- 
quehannoik  material  at  these  sites,  tlie  joint  occupation  must  have 
been  very  brief. 

I believe  that  the  Suscpiehannock  material  in  these  Shenk’s  Ferry 
sites  represents  the  first  stage  in  Susquehannock  occupation  of  the 
lower  valley  and  that  it  also  marks  the  termination  of  the  Shenk’s 
Ferry  culture  as  a separate  entity.  Fhe  Suscpiehannock  bands  camped 
only  Inielly  in  these  small  Shenk’s  Ferry  communities,  and  then  gath- 
ered at  the  Scluilt/  Site  at  Creswcll  to  establish  a large  village  which 
included  many  Shenk’s  Ferry  captives  or  adoptees.  Our  samples  of 
Suscpiehannock  pottery  and  Funck  Incised  pottery  from  the  scattered 
Shenk’s  Ferry  sites  is  tiny,  but  a large  sample  of  each  is  available  from 
the  Schult/  Site,  unmixed  with  cemservative  Shenk’s  Ferry  pottery. 

Fhe  Schultz  Site  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  terrain,  although 
there  is  no  break  in  the  distribution  of  midden;  the  site  is  on  two 
liillocks  dissected  out  of  the  terrace,  one  close  to  the  river  flood  plain 
and  one  back  of  it.  The  whole  site  covers  about  ten  acres,  with  huge 
amounts  of  ash  and  organic  material,  chimps  of  river  mussel  shells, 
and  a great  many  pits.  Despite  years  of  intensive  surface  hunting  and 
digging,  it  is  still  the  best  site  for  triangular  arrow  points  in  the  Sus- 
ejuehanna  'Valley,  Large  cpiantities  of  Stiscpiehannock  pottery  and  of 
Funck  Incised  pottery  are  scattered  over  the  whole  site,  and  sherds  of 
conservative  Shenk’s  Ferry  pottery  are  rare.  There  are  very  important 
diilerences  between  the  two  parts  of  the  site,  between  the  two  hillocks, 
which  I shall  try  to  outline.  These  differences  suggest  a double  village 
made  up  of  two  communities,  one  of  Stisc]uehannocks  on  the  first 
hillock  nearest  the  river  and  one  of  captive  peoples  on  the  second 
hillock  back  from  the  river. 

The  first  hillock,  nearest  the  river,  has  a great  many  bell-shaped 
cache  pits  of  the  sort  found  throughout  the  Delaware  area,  Iroquoia, 
and  the  Alissouri  "Valley;  we  have  never  found  these  in  Shenk’s  Ferry 
sites,  but  they  are  the  predominant  pit  form  within  Stisquehannock 
sites.  .Most  of  the  pottery  enclosed  in  the  fill  of  the  Schultz  cache  pits 
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is  Susquehannock  pottery,  but  many  pits  include  a lew  Iragments  ot 
Funck  Incised  pottery.  Mere  and  everywhere  else  in  the  site,  Furopean 
goods  are  lound,  with  an  incidence  ot  about  one  Iraginent  per  pit. 
Most  of  these  European  objects  are  brass  scraps,  tubidar  l)rass  l)eads, 
brass  cones,  and  iron  fragments,  imluding  cut-up  axes.  We  have  never 
found  a glass  bead  on  the  site,  but  flat  discoidal  beads  of  cpiabog  shell, 
so  familiar  in  Seneca  archaeology,  are  lound  on  the  first  hillock.  No 
burials  have  been  found  on  the  hrst  hillock,  and  the  Sus(|nehannoik 
cemetery  at  Schultz  is  yet  undiscovered.  Wittholt  and  louver  have 
found  isolated  Susquehannot k inlant  graves  in  fields  to  the  north  of 
this  hillock. 

The  second  hillock,  farther  from  the  river,  yields  pottery  sanqiles 
that  are  about  80  per  cent  Funck  Incised,  20  per  cent  Susipiehaimock. 
Pits  are  mainly  broad,  shallow,  saucer-shajied  forms  like  those  ol  the 
Shenk’s  Ferry  sites.  Practically  every  one  of  them  contains  Fumk 
Incised  sherds  and  a few  Sustpiehannock  sherds  intermixed  in  the 
fdl,  and  bits  of  scrap  brass  are  also  present. 

All  the  graves  which  have  been  found  in  the  Schultz  Site  are  in 
this  area;  they  all  represent  Shenk’s  Ferry  mortuary  practice  and  are 
not  Susquehannock  burials.  Sustpiehannock  burials  conlonn  to  tbe 
practice  of  Five  Nations  Irotpiois  sites;  they  are  massetl  in  cemeteries 
outside  the  town,  sometimes  just  beyond  the  houses  and  sometimes 
at  a distance  on  a height  of  land  or  a terrace  edge.  In  the  late  six- 
teenth and  early  seventeenth  centuries  Susquehannock  tadavers  were 
all  flexed  and  were  accompanied  by  pottery  vessels,  a few  personal 
belongings,  and  whatever  imperishable  ornaments  were  part  of  their 
clothing.  In  late  prehistoric  times  they  had  been  flexed  in  cache  pits 
or  other  previously  dug  pits,  either  within  or  outside  the  town,  and 
generally  had  ncr  mortuary  goods.  No  Suscpiehannoc k burials  of  any 
tyjre  have  yet  been  found  in  the  Schultz  Site. 

The  burials  found  within  the  Schultz  site  all  conform  to  Shenk’s 
Ferry  practice.  The  graves  are  cleejr,  carefully  dug  pits;  females  were 
usually  flexed  in  oval  holes  with  a pottery  vessel  and  tortoise-shell 
cup  by  the  head,  males  were  extended  supine  with  their  weapons 
of  the  hunt  at  their  left  side,  and  children  were  flexed  without  arti- 
facts. Pipes  occur  with  either  sex,  as  do  shell  and  bone  beads  which 
were  embroidered  on  clothing  and  small  tools  which  were  j^robably 
in  pouches  on  clothing.  The  pots  from  the  Schultz  graves  are  small 
vessels  made  entirely  for  mortuary  use;  some  are  simplified  Funck 
Incised  pots,  but  most  are  of  an  extremely  simplified  Funck  variety 
which  I have  described  as  Lancaster  Incised  (Wutthoft  and  Farver, 
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1952,  p.  21)  . Pipes,  shell  beads,  bone  tools,  arrow  points,  and  other 
artifacts  from  the  Schidtz  graves  are  entirely  of  the  conservative 
Shenk’s  Ferry  varieties  as  opposed  to  the  grave  pots  which  are  all  of 
the  accnlturated  Shenk’s  Ferry  varieties.  As  in  earlier  Shenk’s  Ferry 
sites,  the  graves  have  a hearth  on  top  of  them  and  were  probably 
made  under  the  hearth  of  the  deceased  person’s  household.  The  nor- 
mal Shenk’s  Ferry  hearth  (and  indeed,  the  normal  Snsquehannock 
hearth)  was  on  the  ground  surface  and  has  nsnally  been  completely 
obliterated  by  erosion  and  plowing.  When  the  hearth  was  above  a 
grave,  however,  the  loose  fdl  of  the  grave  eventually  settled  and  recon- 
solidated, dropping  the  hearth  as  much  as  a foot  below  the  ground 
level,  so  that  hearths  on  top  of  graves  often  can  be  found  preserved 
under  a lense  of  washed-in  leaf  mold  and  soil.  I have  not  found 
hearths  of  any  form  at  the  top  of  Snsquehannock  graves;  although 
local  collectors  speak  of  such,  they  probably  refer  to  the  leaf-mold 
lens  formed  in  the  slump  at  the  top  of  any  deep  pit. 

"We  consider  that  the  Susquehannocks  were  new  migrants,  invaders 
of  the  lower  Susquehanna  during  the  late  sixteenth  century,  and  that 
wc  must  look  elsewhere  for  their  origins.  Our  over-all  survey  data 
for  adjacent  regions  are  only  moderately  adequate,  but  are  sufficient 
to  outline  the  earlier  archaeological  history  of  the  Suscjuehannocks. 
l ire  only  region  in  which  there  is  any  widespread  abundance  of  Sus- 
quehannock  pottery  is  to  the  north  along  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Suscpiehanna  River.  This  is  also  the  only  area  in  which  there  are 
any  prehistoric  complexes  which  closely  resemble  Suscpiehannock  ma- 
terial culture.  Together,  these  fix  the  Snsquehannock  homeland  as 
being  on  the  North  Branch,  in  an  area  north  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
and  south  of  Binghamton,  New  York.  There  is  also  some  Susque- 
hannock  material  in  other  parts  of  the  Suscpiehanna,  linking  Lancaster 
County  with  the  northern  realm,  and  a scattering  of  Suscpiehannock 
pottery  in  neighboring  realms.  In  the  rest  of  this  paper  I deal  with 
these  earlier  phases  of  Snsquehannock  archaeology  and  touch  on  some 
other  problems  of  relationship. 

Sites  of  the  West  Branch  and  Central  Valley 

In  the  West  Branch  Valley  and  in  the  main  valley  north  and  south 
of  Sunbury,  there  is  a thin  distribution  of  Suscpiehannock  objects  and 
a few  sites  which  are  tiny  and  which  provide  us  with  only  small 
amounts  of  material.  One  such  site  is  on  the  Kline  farm  north  of 
Liverpool,  another  was  on  Packers’  Island  at  Sunbury,  and  the  best- 
known  one  is  the  Quiggle  Site  at  Pine  near  Jersey  Shore  (Davidson, 
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1929,  pp.  315-317;  Stewart,  1930).  The  total  Susquehannock  ceramic 
sample  from  this  region  is  very  small.  Nevertheless,  it  is  all  ol  the 
Schultz  Incised  type,  and  is  entirely  of  the  early  variants  of  that  type, 
with  strongest  relationships  to  that  from  the  upper  North  Branch 
Valley.  The  late  prehistoric  occupation  throughout  this  area  south 
and  west  of  the  W^yoniing  Valley  (the  portion  of  the  Susquehanna 
North  Branch  Valley  near  Wilkes-Barre)  was  Shenk’s  Ferry  in  one  or 
another  of  several  regional  variants.  Thus,  the  Suscpiehannock  mate- 
rial is  intrusive,  and  it  is  represented  in  so  minor  a fashion  that  it 
cannot  j^ertain  to  any  but  the  briefest  Susquehannock  occupation  of 
this  region. 

There  are  two  facets  of  Sus(|uehannock  archaeology  here  that  sug- 
gest invasion  and  conquest  of  Shenk’s  Ferry  and  other  communities. 
At  Pine,  excavated  by  Ritchie,  Davidson,  Satterthwaite,  and  Mason  in 
1929,  Schultz  Incised  pottery  was  found  intermixed  in  pit  fdl  with 
Shenk’s  Ferry  pottery.  In  most  pits,  there  was  more  of  Shenk’s  Ferry 
than  Susquehannock  ware,  suggesting  invasion  of  a Shenk’s  Ferry 
site.  Our  sample  from  Pine  does  not  include  any  hybrid  pottery  or 
accidturated  Shenk’s  F'erry  pottery;  we  cannot  document  the  contact 
in  the  way  noted  at  the  Shenk’s  Ferry  Site.  The  situation  at  Pine 
suggests  that  invasion  by  Sus(|uehannock  bands  terminated  an  abo- 
riginal Shenk’s  Ferry  culture  on  the  'West  Branch  and  left  the  area 
depopulated  until  the  time  of  Delaware  resettlement  about  1720. 

Throughout  the  AVTst  Branch  there  is  a scattering  of  Sus(jue- 
hannock  pottery  and  pipes.  The  westernmost  example  is  a series  of 
about  fifty  Schidtz  Incised  sherds  excavated  from  a rock  shelter  near 
Shawville,  Pennsylvania,  by  T.  B.  Stewart.  Among  the  scattered  pipes 
in  Snscjuehannock  styles  are  a number  which  were  made  from  the 
Portsmouth  fire  clay  of  Ohio.  Pipes  of  this  stone  are  unknown  from 
the  Lancaster  County  sites  or  from  the  upper  North  Branch  Valley. 
Their  occurrence  on  the  ^Vest  Branch  suggests  a Susquehannock  in- 
cursion into  the  Ohio  at  this  time,  or  Ohio  contacts  that  were  lost  or 
minimized  by  the  time  of  settlement  in  Lancaster  County.  It  is 
notable  that  these  pipes  are  not  of  Ohio  styles,  but  were  made  by 
Susquehannocks  from  an  Ohio  stone. 

The  major  concentration  of  early  Susquehannock  pottery  is  north 
of  the  'W^yoming  Valley.  Throughout  most  of  Late  \\Modland  times, 
the  northern  region  was  part  of  a culture  area  dilferent  from  those 
of  the  lower  Susquehanna  and  'WTst  Branch  valleys.  At  the  beginning 
of  Late  Woodland  times,  both  regions  of  the  Susquehanna  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Clempson’s  Island  culture,  whose  closest  relationships  are 
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to  early  Owasco  (Jones,  1931;  Schmitt,  1952,  pp.  62,  66).  After  this 
stage,  however,  the  northern  region  is  characterized  by  a succession 
of  Owasco  and  Iro(|uoian  pottery  horizons  which  seem  to  have  de- 
veloped from  a Clempson’s  Island  base  in  phase  with  parallel  devel- 
opmental series  in  several  jjarts  of  New  York  and  the  upper  Delaware. 
In  the  southern  Snscpiehanna  region,  only  minor  variants  of  the 
Slienk’s  Ferry  (idture  are  recognized.  Although  there  may  have  been 
stylistic  interchanges  l)etween  Shenk’s  Ferry  and  the  many  varieties 
of  Owasco  and  Irocpiois,  Shenk's  Ferry  shows  no  relationship  to  the 
Owasco-Iro([nois  tradition  and  seems  to  be  one  branch  of  a southern 
Pietlmont  tradition.  Suscjuehannock,  unlike  Shenk’s  Ferry  and  south- 
ern Delaware,  is  a branch  of  a northern  tradition,  and  its  homeland 
was  in  the  upper  Susciuehanna  region. 

SrrEs  OF  riiK  North  Branch  Valley 

The  Susquehannock  sites  of  Ilradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  the 
area  we  know  best,  were  tiny  hamlets  rather  than  the  great  compact 
settlements  of  Lancaster  County.  They  are  on  slight  rises  on  the 
river  flood  plain  or  on  terrace  deltas  that  rise  above  the  Hood  plain, 
and  they  were  surrounded  by  their  cultivated  Helds  rather  than  stand- 
ing on  the  terraces  above  them  as  the  Lancaster  County  towns  were 
situated.  The  sites  are  confusing  because  they  are  rarely  single- 
component aHairs,  but  generally  are  on  the  same  elevation  previously 
occupied  by  earlier  communities  at  three  or  four  clilferent  local  stages 
of  Late  ’fV^oodland  cidtnre.  We  do  not  have  house  patterns  for  these 
sites,  but  the  average  community  ap]:)arently  consisted  of  one  or  two 
households  of  extended  families. 

d'he  major  characteristic  of  these  Suscpiehannock  sites  is  shell- 
tempered  pottery  of  the  Schultz  Incised  type.  Although  this  pottery 
fits  well  into  a description  that  is  based  on  the  Schultz  Site  sample 
Irom  Lancaster  County,  there  are  many  very  minor  details  that  serve 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Lancaster  County  samples.  I attempt  to 
define  these  in  my  descrijition  of  the  pottery  type.  To  be  sure,  in 
each  Ibadlord  County  sample  there  are  a few’  examples  that  are  like 
the  Schultz  Site,  but  even  these  give  some  impression  of  difference. 
The  major  characteristic  of  the  northern  Susc|uehannock  pottery  is 
a crisper,  more  expert  designing  and  execution,  and  slightly  better 
form  and  proportion,  as  compared  to  Lancaster  County  examples. 
This  subtle  feature  is  jR'obably  more  important  than  such  details  as 
lip  treatment  or  low’er  rim-edge  form  in  tracing  the  history  of  Sus- 
cpiehannock ceramic  style. 
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There  are  two  bases,  trade  goods  and  ceramics,  by  which  we  judge 
that  the  Bradford  County  Siiscjnehannock  sites  are  older  than  any 
of  the  southern  Suscjnehannock  sites,  and  that  they  are  indeed  ancestral 
to  them.  This  is  the  reason  why  I call  all  these  sites  Stis([uchannock 
and  why  I reject  the  term  Andaste  which  has  generally  been  applied 
to  the  northern  ones.  There  is  European  material  in  all  the  lower 
valley  Snscpiehannock  sites  and  in  most  of  the  Bradford  County  ones. 
However,  there  is  a significant  difference  in  incidence  between  the 
two  areas.  In  no  case  do  we  have  more  than  a single  jiicce  ol  Inass 
from  a Bradford  County  site,  although  such  a single  brass  bead  or 
scrap  has  been  found  in  a grave  or  in  pit  fill  at  six  of  the  liradlord 
County  sites  and  on  the  surface  at  others.  At  the  Schnltz  Site,  we 
expect  one  scrap  of  brass  per  pit.  If  tve  compare  this  with  the  oc- 
currence of  European  material  in  middens  at  the  Seneca  sites  (a 
comparison  of  grave  samples  would  be  much  more  accurate,  but  we 
lack  adequate  Stisquehannock  material)  , where  a dated  secpience  is 
available,  we  can  infer  dates  for  the  Suscpiehannock  sites.  The  Seneca 
Adams  Site  of  western  New  'S'ork,  tlated  at  about  1550,  had  a single 
brass  bead  in  the  midden  of  a very  large  village.  Since  the  Bradford 
County  sites  had  brass  in  greater  almndaiue  than  this,  they  must  be 
a decade  or  two  later.  I believe  that  the  Suscpiehannocks  had  aban- 
doned the  upper  valley  before  1570  and  had  settled  together  in  a 
single  large  ccmmuinity  at  the  Schult/  Site  in  Lancaster  County  before 
1580.  The  Suscpiehannock  remains  in  the  middle  valley  and  on  the 
\Vest  Branch  pertain  to  a decade  of  exploration,  warfare,  and  resettle- 
ment. I have  a great  deal  of  faith  in  the  data  on  trade  goods,  and  I 
consider  this  a very  tightly-fixed  chronology.  The  total  absence  ol 
any  datable  trade  goods,  inclnding  glass  beads,  on  the  North  Blanch 
prior  to  1720  is  also  significant  part  of  this  thesis. 

The  details  of  ceramic  seriation  also  su])]K)rt  this  chronology.  Minor 
details  of  pottery  design  (such  as  the  slight  notching  ol  the  pot  lip 
or  a shallow  lower  rim  contour  with  small,  diffuse  notches)  which 
have  a very  low  incidence  at  the  \Vashington  Boro  sites  ( KiOO-l  020) 
and  a moderate  incidence  at  the  Schultz  Site  (1580-1590)  have  a high 
incidence  in  the  Bradlord  County  material.  Marked  traits  (such  as 
lobing  of  lower  rim  edge  and  face  elTigies  under  castellatioiis)  which 
have  a high  incidence  at  'Washington  Boro  and  a low  incidence  at 
Schnltz  are  practically  absent  in  the  Bradford  County  material,  d’he 
Bradford  County  pottery  generally  shows  better  character  in  form 
and  snrfaciiig,  as  seen  in  the  high,  tnlip-shaped  rims,  the  even  sweep 
ol  the  castellated  lips,  the  slight  vertical  convexity  of  rim,  the 
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blending  of  this  outline  to  the  pot  body,  more  precise  incising,  and 
the  skill  with  which  plats  were  textured  by  punctation.  The  Brad- 
ford County  material  is  also  less  variable  than  the  Schidtz  Site  pottery, 
which  is  in  turn  much  less  varied  than  the  Washington  Boro  sites. 
I feel  that  by  the  time  of  the  \\hashington  Boro  sites,  many  Seneca 
and  other  stylistic  details  had  been  grafted  onto  Sustpiehannock 
2)ottery  and  that  a very  real  and  psyche-based  degeneration  in  the 
potter’s  craft  had  begun.  As  compared  to  Washington  Boro,  the 
Bradford  County  material  is  remarkably  clean-cut  and  crisp;  as  com- 
pared to  Schultz,  it  is  moderately  so.  However,  the  distinctions  here 
are  subtle,  and  changes  did  not  proceed  at  a steady  rate,  but  were 
accelerated  as  time  went  on.  These  rates  cannot  be  dated,  but  the 
order  of  change  between  Bradford  County  and  Schultz  coidd  easily 
be  the  shift  of  a decade  in  troubled  times.  It  was  the  very  beginning 
of  a broadening,  loosening,  and  decay  of  style,  later  to  become  very 
marked  indeed. 

Apart  from  village  size  and  topographic  location,  the  archaeology 
of  the  northern  and  southern  Snsqnehannock  sites  is  very  much  alike. 
Pit  forms  are  the  same;  the  bell-shaped  cache  pit  and  the  broad, 
shallow,  sancer-shaped  pit  with  vertical  walls  and  hard-packed  flat 
bottom  are  the  major  pit  forms,  but  a few  small  hemispherical  pits 
occur  in  both  types  of  sites.  Small  isosceles-triangidar  arrow  points 
with  concave  bases,  made  from  cpiartz  and  chert  river  pebbles,  very 
crude  heavy  triangnloid  scrapers,  notched  discoidal  hoe  blades  (so 
called  “pot  covers")  , notched  pebble  net-sinkers,  and  celts  are  the 
stone  tools  of  the  northern  sites.  Pottery  pipes  of  ring-bowl  and 
trumpet  forms  and  stone  vasiform  pipes  are  infrequent.  Bone  awls 
made  from  legbone  sj)llnters  and  short  cylindrical  antler  flaking  tools 
are  the  only  bone  artifacts  represented.  Biscuit-shaped  midling  stones 
rather  than  pestles  were  corn-grinding  tools. 

The  dead  were  buried  just  outside  the  village  area  in  dug  graves 
rather  than  in  the  cache  pits  or  village-site  pits.  Most  were  flexed, 
but  some  of  them  were  bundles  of  disarticulated  bones.  In  some  sites, 
they  may  have  pots  or  other  objects  placed  with  them,  but  in  others 
the  burials  contain  no  grave  goods.  The  pots  from  graves  are  gen- 
erally small  examples  apparently  made  for  mortuary  use,  since  our 
midden  fragments  represent  much  larger  pots.  Pot  size,  like  house 
size  and  form,  is  closely  related  to  social  organization.  The  large 
pots  which  occur  in  all  of  onr  Late  "WModland  sites,  and  which  in- 
crease in  abundance  and  size  as  we  come  upward  in  time,  imply  much 
about  communal  economy  and  the  size  of  household.  But  when  the 
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Susquehannock  was  laid  away  in  his  last  house  o!  earth,  his  people 
placed  with  him  a small  pot  of  a sort  that  never  did  service  at  his 
family’s  hearth;  in  it  was  the  pathetic  single  meal  of  a boiled  squirrel,  a 
handfid  of  corn,  a chunk  of  fish,  or  a puftball,  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  great  family  soup  kettle  of  the  living. 

The  site  on  the  Xaegle  Farm  at  Sheshequin  is  unusual  because  it 
has  only  two  components,  Suscjuehannock  and  Transitional  (soap- 
stone-bowl  cidture)  . This  site  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  river  and  by  several  decades  of  amateur  excavation.  Graves 
were  sprinkled  along  the  edge  of  the  site  nearest  the  river.  'We  have 
notes  on  seventeen  of  these  graves,  dug  by  local  amateurs  in  my  time; 
and  several  pots  are  known  to  have  come  from  here  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  Of  the  seventeen  graves,  four  contained  pots,  one  double 
grave  contained  a celt,  and  one  burial  had  a tubular  brass  Itead  at  its 
breast;  the  rest  had  no  mortuary  goods;  and  all  were  flexed. 

.\t  Ulster,  three  flexed  burials  by  the  river  edge  (with  pots)  and 
a couple  of  saucer-shaped  pits  back  of  them  marked  a Susquehannock 
hamlet,  probably  a single  house.  At  Ellis  Creek,  Lucy  explored  a 
single  large  grave  with  five  burials,  four  of  them  as  one  pile  of  dis- 
articulated  bones,  the  fifth  flexed,  with  five  pots  and  other  grave  goods 
(Lucy,  1950)  . Small  bones  had  been  dropped  inside  the  skulls  when 
the  bones  had  been  gathered  up  before  burial,  and  a brass  bead  had 
been  placed  inside  one  of  the  skid  Is  along  rvith  finger  and  toe  bones. 
At  'WAsox,  the  bottoms  ol  five  cache  pits  tvere  all  that  the  bnlldo/er 
left  of  a Suscjuehannock  site  on  a terrace-delta,  d'hey  must  have  been 
rvithin  a house  Irecause  they  were  filled  with  ash  and  midilen.  One 
of  these  pits  had  a Shenk's  Ferry  rim  sherd  rvith  the  Suscpiehannock 
pottery.  These  are  all  the  single-component  Susquehannock  sites  I 
have  seen  in  that  area,  sites  which  do  not  have  pits  from  several  late 
prehistoric  horizons  dug  in  the  same  area  and  where  the  surface 
collections  do  not  include  a great  variety  of  other  pottery  types. 

The  average  site  is  much  more  confused  than  this.  The  Murray 
Garden  Site  and  the  Abbe-Brennan  Site  at  Athens  had  graves  and 
pits  from  every  major  cultural  horizon  of  Late  ^Voodland  times,  as 
well  as  Susquehannock  and  eighteenth-century  pits  and  graves 
(^^urrav  1908,  pp.  198-200;  1896;  1921;  Griffin,  1931).  The  ?thnray 
Farm  Site,  dug  by  Skinner,  is  a contusion  of  Owasco,  Proto-Susque- 
hannock,  and  Susciuehannock  pits  (Moorehead  1927,  pp.  43-11,  47-69)  . 
At  Flomet  s Ferry,  we  found  a single  Suscpiehannock  pit  of  saucer 
form,  filled  with  ash  and  midden,  in  an  area  cvhere  Castle  Creek 
potsherds  and  juts  tvere  concentrated,  and  we  could  find  no  other 
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trace  ol  this  Siisc|iiehannoc k settlement.  At  the  Sick  Site  at  South 
rowaiula,  we  iound  only  tlnee  pits  ol  the  Susqnehaiinock  occupation 
in  a five-component  Late  Woodland  site.  Our  posthole  patterns  here 
are  c[nite  fragmentary  as  a residt  ol  erosion  and  are  confused  by  the 
overlapping  ol  live  separate  jieriods  ol  bidlding,  but  a large  rectangular 
house  twenty-five  feet  wide  was  of  the  Susipiehannock  component. 
Mere  as  elsewhere  tlie  ipiantity  of  artifacts  and  potsherils  left  by  a 
single  household  is  really  slight,  and  a large  sample  implies  a great 
deal  ol  living  on  a site. 

Mortuary  practice  is  notoriously  changeable  and  subject  to  fashion, 
yet  the  patterns  ol  simple  Hexed  burial  over  a long  period  of  time 
for  the  Susipiehannocks  and  their  ancestors  are  notable.  The  placing 
of  jrots  and  other  objects  in  graves,  starting  after  1550,  is  one  major 
innovation,  lire  only  other  one  I note  is  the  digging  of  special  graves 
rather  than  burying  in  cache  pits  or  other  village-site  pits,  a change 
which  took  place  at  a somewhat  earlier  time.  The  burials  which 
consisted  of  a bundle  of  loose  bones  rtither  than  a Hexed,  stiff  body 
deserve  scrme  ncrtice  here.  These  are  extremely  rare  in  the  Lancaster 
County  sites;  somewhat  commoner  in  Bradlcrrd  Ccrunty  Suscpiehannock. 
I ;im  cjnite  certain  that  they  do  not  represent  a special  mortuary  ritual 
or  any  diHerent  prtictice  in  dealing  with  the  dead  in  Sust|nehannock. 
All  the  bundled  skeletons  which  I have  examined  have  several  things 
in  common.  Most  ol  the  smaller  bones  have  been  lost,  and  many  of 
the  vertebrae  are  missing.  The  skulls  have  generally  been  broken, 
and  the  faces  arc  frcc|uently  apart  from  the  crania.  Many  of  the  bones 
have  been  gnawed  by  mice,  d hese  details  indicate  that  the  bodies 
were  not  defleshed  for  burial,  were  not  exposed  on  a scaffold  or 
tree  to  deflesh  them,  and  were  not  disinterred  in  Huron  style.  They 
represent  individuals  who  had  died  some  time  before  their  bodies 
were  found  by  their  kinsmen.  They  were  men  who  perished  alone 
in  the  woods  by  hunting  accidents  and  people  who  fell  under  the 
attack  of  a war  party,  and  who  were  buried  when  their  friends  re- 
covered their  remains  at  some  later  date.  When  they  occur  in  any 
numbers,  they  represent  social  upheaval  rather  than  ritualistic  prac- 
tice. 

WWrfare  and  Tribal  Origin.s 

The  history  of  the  Stiscpiehannocks  as  a recognizable  tribal  entity 
began  in  violeiue  abotit  1550,  as  it  was  to  end  with  slaughter  in  1675. 
The  major  events  of  Susqnehannock  history  were  mere  by-products 
of  the  history  of  the  Iroipiois  and  of  the  European  settlements.  The 
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internal  affairs  ol  the  League  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  patterns  of 
interaction  between  Indians  and  Europeans  determined  the  course 
of  history  for  all  neighboring  tribes.  Some  roots  of  the  Indian  wars 
lay  in  the  native  cultures;  more  of  them  were  inherent  in  contacts 
with  Europe. 

The  main  history  of  these  processes  seems  obvious  and  consistent 
from  the  ethnographic  and  archaeological  data.  Several  centuries  be- 
fore the  Etiropean  discovery  of  America,  cultural  growth  in  the  North- 
east had  produced  a stable  agricultural  village  life  of  strong  matri- 
archal cast.  Man  was  still  the  professional  hunter;  woman  was  the 
farmer  and  the  economic  mainstay  of  the  community.  In  the  centers 
of  highest  population,  in  New  York  and  Ontario,  hunting  had  become 
an  obsolescent  economic  force,  yet  men's  roles  had  not  yet  begun  to 
shift  toward  productive  economic  activities.  The  major  legal  system 
of  these  societies  was  the  primitive  lex  talionis— blood  revenge— as  in 
Exodus  21:  24-25.  The  code  was  not  longer  adecpiate  to  the  needs 
of  these  communities.  Man,  as  a hunter,  was  the  tool  of  vengeance; 
in  times  when  his  primary  economic  significance  was  fading,  he  made 
too  good  a hunter  of  men  in  his  attempts  to  affirm  his  manly  roles 
in  society.  Bloodshed  begets  l)Ioodshed;  and  unless  blood  revenge 
operates  within  a rather  small  and  close-knit  society,  it  is  not  exercised 
by  the  consent  of  all,  and  it  then  becomes  defined  as  murder  by  some, 
leading  to  further  revenge  or  murder. 

As  law  and  men’s  roles  lagged  behind  economic  and  social  growth, 
grievous  defects  became  aj^parent  in  the  mechanisms  of  society.  Acci- 
dental and  inexplicable  deaths  led  to  vengeance  based  upon  fancied 
injury,  witchcralt,  and  ignorance.  The  community  was  unable  to 
repress  and  clissijiate  the  emotion  carried  in  such  antisocial  charges, 
and  the  tools  of  the  chase  came  too  readily  to  the  hand  of  the  hunter 
when  hostility  was  focused  by  mysterious  death.  Death  fed  hostility, 
and  hostility  fed  death  in  ever  speeding  cycles;  and  the  people  were 
riven  into  innumerable  social  fragments  by  hatred,  fear,  and  sus- 
picion. Tribal  identities  probably  ceased  to  exist  by  closing  Owasco 
times.  Late  Owasco  and  Proto-Mohawk  were  ages  ol  small  pottery 
vessels,  suggesting  small  households  as  fragmented  social  units. 

In  those  desperate  times  a series  of  reform  movements,  which  we 
know  from  Indian  traditions  as  the  events  of  the  founding  of  the 
League  of  the  Irocptois,  arose.  These  reforms  included  no  new  ideas, 
but  because  they  were  revivals  in  response  to  chaos,  they  were  given 
broader  scope  than  they  had  previously  had.  The  old  tribal  concept  of 
classificatory  kinship  was  codified  into  a structure  of  lineages  and 
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clans,  and  it  was  enlarged  by  arbitrary  assumptions  of  relationship 
between  members  of  different  tribes,  so  that  it  could  include  many 
diverse  peoples.  The  payment  of  “blood  money”  and  an  expanded 
ceremony  of  condolence  became  ritualized  barriers  to  vengeance. 
Atloption  as  a method  of  replacing  personal  loss  became  a ritualized 
substitute  for  revenge.  A council  of  League  chiefs  became  a national 
arbiter  alter  the  model  of  the  council  of  village  elders;  the  chiefs 
always  remained  arbiters,  not  riders. 

The  elements  were  not  new  nor  were  they  forms  found  only  locally, 
but  the  breadth  with  which  they  were  applied  to  the  affairs  of  many 
widely  scattered  communities  was  tinicpie  in  native  North  America. 
More  than  one  such  leagtie  came  into  existence:  the  Huron  Con- 
federation was  probably  the  earliest.  They  were  doubtless  of  slow 
formation  and  growth,  and  the  traditions  of  their  founding  are  highly 
compressed  narratives  cast  in  terms  more  symbolic  than  historical. 
Cradnally,  the  peojile  were  organized  into  large  social  bodies  which 
eliectively  repressed  internal  violence.  These  leagues  were  tailored 
entirely  from  an  aboriginal  fabric,  and  were  in  full  existence  prior 
to  European  exploration.  As  a resnlt  of  that  contact,  however,  they 
t ame  to  play  new  roles,  were  thought  to  exercise  many  functions  which 
they  actually  never  performed,  and  were  subjected  to  many  alterations. 

Admirers  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois  are  impressed  with  the 
peace,  love,  and  grace  which  it  brought  to  its  domestic  affairs.  Its 
critics  arc  more  aware  of  the  tremendous  power  of  Irotjuois  society 
as  a mechanism  lor  lot  using  the  hostility  and  ferocity  of  its  people 
against  other  nations,  and  of  its  ability  to  graft  other  motivations  (such 
as  greed)  iqion  underlying  revenge  motives.  The  great  defect  of  the 
League  as  a political  force  and  as  a philosophy  was  its  provincialism. 
Thus,  through  generations  when  the  natives  should  have  been  con- 
solidating their  forces  against  the  whites,  they  stubbornly  dissipated 
their  people  and  their  resources  in  filoody  Indian  wars.  The  military 
concpiest  of  the  North  American  Indian  by  Europeans  was  carried 
out  largely  by  proxy,  by  Indian  war  parties. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  League,  feuds  with  other  communities 
came  to  prevail,  d’hey  were  based  upon  claims  for  blood  revenge, 
but  incidents  piled  up  so  rapidly  that  the  original  causes  were  quickly 
lost  in  mutual  charges.  If  bloodshed  was  forbidden  within  the  League, 
it  was  to  become  a pattern  for  interaction  with  other  jaeoples.  The 
League  was  compared  by  Lewis  Henry  Morgan  to  the  Spartan  League; 
others  have  called  the  Iroquois  the  Romans  of  the  New  ’WMrld.  The 
only  real  parallel  is  this:  Indian  .societies  had  a remarkable  capability 
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for  repression  of  domestic  hostility  aiul  an  etpially  remarkable  ability 
to  exploit  this  hostility  for  the  killing  of  aliens.  By  the  completely 
irrational  direction  of  this  hostility,  these  capabilities  came  to  naught 
and  led  totvard  the  destruction  rather  than  the  preservation  of  the 
peoples.  If  the  Iroquois  brought  peace  to  other  areas,  it  was  the 
peace  of  death. 

According  to  the  definitions  of  the  League,  kinship  was  conventional 
and  subject  to  arbitrary  definition,  so  that  brother  was  separated  from 
brother,  Cayuga  from  SusqnehaniuK  k,  as  in-group  and  out-group 
communities.  At  the  time  of  early  European  contact,  murder  was 
the  only  development  of  blood  revenge.  Although  the  feud  may  hold 
the  seed  of  war,  warfare  did  not  exist.  With  the  European  came  items 
which  were  needed  to  turn  sporatlic  lends  into  ivars  of  total  destruc- 
tion. New  di.seases  multiplied  the  causes  of  unexjdained  tleath,  raised 
the  level  of  psychoses,  and  thus  enormously  enlarged  the  realm  of  the 
imagination  in  finding  excuses  for  vengeance.  Mostility  and  witch- 
belief  mushroomed.  European  commerce  added  material  btises  to  the 
causes  of  war.  Neiv  weapons  were  available  cheaplv  and  in  abundance 
from  the  beginning;  skulking  became  massacre.  Onr  early  printed 
sources  shoiv  a full,  consistent  picture  of  the  ballooning  of  warfare 
and  conquest,  but  they  contain  nothing  that  suggests  prehistoric 
concjuest  or  snccessfnl  w;ir. 

I'he  Suscpiehannocks,  caught  on  the  margins  of  the  League  at  the 
very  beginning  ot  these  developments,  were  pushed  southwards.  They 
took  their  place  in  a pecking  order  that  spread  like  ripples  in  all 
directions.  Elere  they  held  their  identity  for  a time  as  a suburban 
center  for  organized  violence  and  hostility  secondary  to  the  League. 
In  1675  they  and  the  areas  they  had  depopulated  as  “beaver-hunting 
grounds’’  irere  overflowed  by  the  expanding  waves  of  Irocpiois  ivar- 
fare.  The  duration  of  this  and  other  wars  of  the  League  and  the  vast 
geographic  range  of  Irocpiois  ivar  parties  a century  later  are  sober 
tributes  to  the  folly  of  Indian  ivarlare.  During  Colonial  times,  Indian 
society  elaborated  one  single  trait  most  intensely-the  ability  to  gen- 
erate and  focus  hostility  against  other  Indian  nations. 

One  of  the  main  themes  ol  Suscpiehannock  history  is  the  course  of 
events  determined  by  the  herstility  mechanism.  Indeed,  this  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  merely  the  activity  of  the  Indian  warrior.  It  was 
a mechanism  of  the  whole  society,  involving  the  virago  behavior  of 
women  as  much  as  the  displaced  efforts  of  the  hunter.  Women  mourn- 
ing and  crying  for  vengeance  recruited  and  organized  the  warriors 
in  a society  where  men  seem  to  have  had  few  dominant  roles.  In  the 
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legends  of  the  League,  the  reformers  are  men,  and  the  chiefs  are 
men  who  work  for  peace.  Women  were  at  least  as  much  involved  in 
the  orgies  of  war  as  men,  and  perhaps  more  so,  for  they  ran  less  risk 
in  their  thirst  for  blood.  When  men  brought  home  the  prisoner  of 
war,  ritually  bound  in  a packstrap  as  game  animals  were  bound,  the 
women  claimed  the  captive  as  they  claimed  meat  brought  from  the 
hunt.  Women  judged  the  captive,  and,  cpiite  generally  these  primitive 
Xantippes,  the  traditional  butchers  of  game,  took  the  condemned 
captive  apart.  Early  sources  describe  their  behavior,  and  there  is 
some  testimony  to  it  in  the  graves  and  village  sites.  y\t  Washington 
Boro  and  at  the  recently  discovered  Sheep  Rock  Site  in  Huntingdon 
(iounty,  the  Snscpiehannock  middens  contain  green-broken  and  boiled- 
ont  pieces  of  human  skidls  and  long  bones,  fragments  of  corpses  which 
the  women  had  cooked  into  soup  in  their  kettles. 

Prehi.stc^ry  as  Seen  Through  Ceramic  Styles 

W'hile  we  have  been  reasoning  in  a rather  general  way  from  the 
data  of  archaeology  and  history,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
archaeolcjgical  as[)ects  of  such  a history  in  a somewhat  more  specific 
fashion.  When  the  archaeologist  studies  the  late  jirehistoric  cultures 
at  this  stage  in  the  development  of  local  Indian  societies,  a very  large 
part  of  his  attention  must  be  focused  ujion  the  ceramics.  This  is 
partly  because  this  is  the  only  aspect  of  native  technology  represented 
by  large  samples,  and  it  is  partly  because  the  pot  fragments  are  more 
complex,  variable,  and  changealile  than  any  other  artifacts  from 
these  cultures.  Thus,  for  late  prehistoric  times  in  our  region,  our 
statements  of  cultural  rclationshi|3,  continuity,  and  change  are  made 
largely  in  terms  of  the  ceramic  history. 

Snscpiehannock  pottery  is  a member  of  a large  and  poorly  known 
family  which  we  call  eastern  Irocjuoian  pottery,  a ceramic  tradition 
shared  by  a number  of  Irocpioian  and  y\lgonkian  communities.  Within 
this  group,  a Cayuga  type  of  the  late  sixteenth  century,  Ithaca  Linear 
(MacNeish,  1952,  pp.  49-50,  55),  is  the  most  closely  related.  Many 
examples  of  this  Cayuga  type  can  be  distinguished  from  Schultz  pots 
only  on  the  basis  of  their  grit  temper.  The  Cayuga  and  Susque- 
hannock  ceramic  complexes  represent  overlapping  styles  in  which 
details  of  shape,  finish,  and  decorations  are  shared  by  a large  portion 
of  each  type,  but  which  differ  in  paste.  Other  Cayuga  types,  such  as 
Genoa  Frilled,  have  no  parallel  in  the  early  Susquehannock  series; 
but  Genoa  Frilled  is  much  like  a later  and  derivative  variety,  Schultz 
Low  Collar,  which  is  later  than  1580.  In  both  Susquehannock  and 
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Cayuga,  I believe  that  the  lobed  and  frilled  types  represent  stylistic 
graftings  at  a later  date  trnin  Seneca,  the  western  Irocpiois  ceramic 
tradition,  onto  the  basic  collared  type  of  eastern  derivation. 

The  next  of  kin  to  Schultz  Incised  among  contemporary  wares  was 
Mnnsee  pottery  at  its  last  ceramic  stage,  which  is  described  elsewhere 
in  this  paper.  The  two  types  were  apparently  evolved  in  jtarallcl 
directions  as  neighboring  ceramic  complexes  fiom  slightly  different 
stylistic  snbtraditions  within  the  general  eastern  Irocpioian  tradition. 
As  close  neighbors,  the  ceramics  of  Snstjtiehannock  and  Mnnsee  were 
developed  in  a convergent  manner,  so  that  the  latest  types  are  more 
like  one  another  than  were  the  ancestral  forms. 

Within  the  eastern  Irocpioian  ceramic  family,  other  relationship'^ 
are  more  remote.  The  ceramic  styles  of  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Mahican, 
Shantock,  Tottenville,  and  other  nearby  comnmnities  are  all  more 
closely  related  to  Stistpiehannock  and  Mnnsee  than  they  are  to  other 
neighbors.  Onondaga  is  an  uneasy  member  of  this  group,  probably 
more  basically  involved  in  the  early  ceramic  history  of  the  group  than 
in  problems  of  later  stylistic  development.  The  background  of  the 
whole  family  is  in  an  earlier  Owasco  secpiencc,  of  classic  Canandaigua 
and  Castle  Creek  stages,  which  in  its  late  Owascoid  developmental 
stages  undergoes  various  stylistic  revolutions  in  very  minor  ways  to 
produce  the  Proto-Mohawk  scries  of  primitive  eastern  Irocpioian 
pottery  types.  Onondaga  may  have  been  a donor  of  stylistic  details 
to  what  was  otherwise  an  internal  reorganization  and  innovation  of 
a nnmber  of  very  minor  ceramic  details.  The  shift  from  Owasco  to 
Proto-Mohawk  stages  took  place  in  a someevhat  disorderly  fashion 
over  most  of  eastern  New  York  and  northeastern  Pennsylvania  as  a 
parallel,  synchronous  stylistic  flux  within  many  communities  during 
an  interval  of  community  disorganization.  It  was  jnobably  a stage 
of  intensified  blood  feud  and  of  village-shattering  social  stresses,  which 
was  later  resolved  through  several  stages  of  tribal  organization  and 
the  organization  of  the  League  of  the  Irocpiois. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I am  here  thinking  entirely  tcithin  the  con- 
textual framework  of  an  in  situ  development  of  numerous  Irocpioian 
ceramic  traditions,  and  within  more  elaborate  frameworks  than  any 
previously  suggested.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious  and  notorious: 
older  interpretations  of  Irocpioian  and  other  northeastern  archaeo- 
logical problems  are  so  simplistic  and  proernstean  that  they  show 
us  only  archaeology  that  is  a “sticked  orange,”  a term  long  used  to 
characterize  areas  in  which  onr  elders  had  solved  all  tlie  ])roblems. 
My  reasons  for  adopting  an  iti  situ  interpretation  are  by  no  means 
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based  ujjon  my  l)elieving  that  such  a theory  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  true;  on  the  contrary,  1 wish  we  could  test  this  and  similar  theses. 
The  old  theories  of  Owasco  identification  with  Algonkian  linguistic 
habit  and  correlative  theories  of  lroc|uois  origin  have  not  been  dis- 
proved; rather,  no  one  has  yet  presented  any  valid  evidence  for  taking 
them  seriously.  These  older  and  all-explaining  theses  are  not  rejected 
because  they  have  been  proved  false,  but  because  they  are  scholas- 
ticisms that  cannot  be  proved  true  or  false  and  because  they  explain 
away  the  phenomena  ol  nature  rather  than  filling  them  with  meaning, 
d he  thesis  that  Iroipioian  communities  rejdaced  Algonkian  com- 
munities and  that  this  is  the  key  to  changes  in  material  culture  with 
time  is  an  old  invention  that  has  little  lotus  except  in  the  scholastic 
miiul  (Parker,  1910)  . We  attempt  to  deal  with  the  tictual  material 
in  whatever  context  we  may  Imtl  it  in  a more  rigorous  maimer,  using 
any  interpretative  tools  that  tan  be  htted  to  the  situation.  A return 
to  the  objects  ;nul  sites  ami  to  their  prohlems  is  in  order,  in  substitution 
for  an  attitude  th;it  all  the  major  problems  are  solved  and  that  the 
sites  may  well  be  abandoned  to  the  relic  collectors. 

The  flux  which  led  to  the  Proto-Mohawk  types,  and  which  began 
the  secjuence  which  leads  Irom  the  Proto-Mohawk  styles  to  Schultz 
Incised,  included  a number  ol  local  potteiy  types  which  involved  some 
curious  themes.  Most  of  these  loctil  types  can  be  reduced  to  broad 
groups,  which  are  referred  to  as  Iroquois  Interrupted  Linear,  Bain- 
bridge  Collared  Incised,  and  Oak  Hill  Coicled  (MacNeish,  1952,  pp. 
18-19,  52-53,  62-63,  79)  . The  majo:  theme  of  all  these  transitory 
jiottery  ty|jes  is  this:  old  Owasco  decorative  patterns  are  executed  in 
;i  )iew  technicpie;  and  neio  patterns  or  those  that  have  been  trans- 
planted Iront  one  part  of  the  pot  to  another  are  applied  by  the  old 
paddle-cdge  techniejues  of  Owasco  tradition.  In  these  jnimitive  forms 
we  scarcely  get  netv  decorative  patterns  in  new  techniques,  although 
we  get  modified  old  patterns  in  old  techniejues. 

Throughout  a large  area,  a heterogeneous  ceramic  assemblage  with 
slight  local  variability  jnevailed  during  this  Proto-Mohawk  stage. 
This  interval  ajrjrarently  rejrresents  the  age  of  internecine  violence 
described  in  the  Irocjuois  legends  of  the  founding  of  the  League.  The 
stylistic  flux  in  Onondaga  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  less  extreme; 
that  in  Seneca  was  parallel  but  involved  a completely  different  ceramic 
tradition;  in  Huron  and  Neuter,  jrarallel  develojrments  involved  even 
more  different  local  cultures. 

From  this  Ilux  there  came  a new  series  ol  ceramic  stereotyjres  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  jreojrles  into  new  village  communities  and 
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new  tribal  complexes.  In  the  Proto-Mohawk  area,  the  new  ceramic 
style  is  best  labeled  by  the  name  of  the  major  embryo  Mohawk  type, 
Chance  Incised  (MacNeish,  1952,  p.  78;  Ritchie,  1952)  . This  incised 
group  represents  this  major  theme:  the  }ieu>  decorative  motifs  are  now 
executed  with  the  new  technique. 

Early  in  this  era  of  incised,  triangular-plat  decoration  on  collars, 
we  can  recognize  a developing  regionalism.  An  eastern  region,  char- 
acterized by  the  Chance  Incised  type,  includes  the  areas  later  occiq^ied 
by  the  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Mahican,  Wappinger,  Esopus,  and  Mtinsee. 
A western  region,  characterized  by  Richmond  Mills  Incised  (Mac- 
Neish, 1952,  pp.  51-52) , includes  the  early  historic  areas  of  the  Cayuga 
and  Stisquehannock.  In  later  times,  the  ceramic  changes  within  this 
area  were  in  phase  with  one  another;  and  developments  within  neigh- 
boring traditions  were  far  from  independent.  By  divergence,  trivial 
stylistic  differences  came  to  distinguish  the  Cayuga  pots  from  the 
Stisquehannock  ones,  Mohawk  from  Mahican.  By  convergence,  Sus- 
quehannock  and  Mtinsee  came  to  resemble  one  another  more  closely. 
By  intense  contact,  intermarriage,  and  acculturation,  connnnnities 
of  Lonw  Island  and  southern  New  England  with  a verv  different  back- 
ground  came  to  share  in  these  styles. 

Parallel  developmental  shifts  were  going  on  elsewhere  throughout 
these  several  intervals  and  were  more  or  less  in  phase  with  changes 
in  the  eastern  Iroquoian  area.  These  shifts  are  also  present  in  other 
cultural  areas  with  distinctive  stylistic  backgrounds;  social  upheavals, 
intestine  violence,  and  reorganization  are  evidenced  by  cultural  sur- 
vivals among  the  Seneca,  Onondaga,  Neuter,  and  Huron.  Develop- 
ments in  Ontario  seem  to  have  led  and  those  of  western  New  York 
to  have  been  later. 

We  do  not  know  evhether  the  Suscpiehannock  were  a late  offshoot 
of  the  League  or  were  a tribal  group  cut  off  from  the  Cayuga  during 
the  formation  of  the  League.  In  either  case,  these  were  contiguous 
communities  in  1550.  .\bout  1550  Susquehannock  ceramics  had  just 
become  distinct  from  those  of  the  Cayuga,  perhaps  as  a result  of 
cultural  inlluences  coming  into  Susquehannock  from  western  Penn- 
sylvania. Later  the  Susquehannock  were  forced  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  League  by  warfare  which  began  about  1550  and  ended  in  1675. 
The  prehistoric  Suscpiehannock  pottery  which  characterized  the  stage 
just  jirior  to  the  warfare  between  Suscpiehannock  and  Live  Nations  is 
described  elsewhere  in  this  jiaper. 

In  our  ceramic  identifications  and  comparisons,  we  are  hindered 
by  the  lack  of  published  definitions  for  type  names.  Chance  Incised 
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has  lieeii  the  most  adequately  described.  It  is  characterized  by  a motif 
of  rectangidoid  plats  under  low  castellatious  separated  by  groups  of 
triangular  plats,  incised  on  a low,  channeled  collar  with  an  abrupt 
lower  rim  edge  which  is  not  notched  or  encircleil  by  horizontal  lines; 
the  lip  is  ustially  underlined  (MacNeish,  lf)52,  }).  78;  Ritchie,  1952,  pp. 
17,  23).  Deowongo  Incised  and  Durfee  Underlined  differ  only  in  a 
slightly  notched  lower  rim  edge  and  in  encircling  lines  at  the  lower 
rim  edge,  respectively  (MacNeish,  1952,  pp.  60-61;  Ritchie,  1952,  p. 
23)  ; I am  inclined  to  treat  them  as  subtypes  of  Chance  Incised. 
Otstungo  Incised  has  a greater  variety  of  motifs  composed  of  tri- 
angular, rectangular,  trapezoidal,  and  diamond-shaped  plats,  with  a 
variety  of  encircling  line  elements,  often  with  ladder-shaped  elements 
within  or  bounding  plats,  and  with  fairly  strong  basal  notches  (Mac- 
Neish, 1952,  jjp.  76-77;  Ritchie,  1952,  p.  24,  calls  this  a “somewhat 
weak  type”)  . 

The  other  types  are  laboratory  jjarlance,  occasionally  alluded  to 
in  the  literature  (Ritchie,  1949,  pp.  189,  192,  238,  269,  271;  Ritchie, 
1952,  p.  24) . As  I understand  them,  they  are  included  within  Mac- 
Neish’s  description  of  Otstungo  Incised,  and  I consider  them  varieties 
of  that  tyj>e.  In  an  oral  rejjort  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  Iroquois 
Ceramic  Committee  at  Rochester,  New  York,  October  27-29,  1947, 
MacNeish  characterized  the  three  types  or  sidjtypes  as  follows:  Hudson 
Valley  Incised  has  a row  of  circidar  notches  at  the  lower  rim  edge; 
Hudson  Valley  Crescent  Incised  has  slight,  linear  notches  which  are 
generally  crescentic  at  the  lower  rim  edge;  and  Kingston  Incised  has 
some  ol  the  parallel  lines  which  fdl  plats  crossed  by  numerous  short 
lines  or  punctates,  forming  ladder-shaped  elements,  and  has  a variety 
of  notch  forms  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  collar.  MacNeish’s  types  rep- 
resent the  emphatic  recognition  of  a few  design  elements  selected  for 
conq)arative  purposes,  l ire  motils  have  local  geographic  distributions. 
In  the  Munsee  area,  the  Kingston  Incised  variant  is  probably  the  most 
abundant  form  of  Otstungo  Incised. 

Many  other  elements  likewise  need  study  in  the  Eastern  Iroquois 
culture  area;  1 describe  a few  of  them  in  the  type  descriptions,  but  I 
have  not  given  them  the  status  of  types.  Thus  at  the  present  time 
I recognize  three  stages  of  incised  pottery  in  the  Munsee  sequence, 
each  represented  by  a pottery  ty|je.  The  three  successive  types  are 
Chance  Incised,  Otstungo  Incised,  and  Munsee  Incised;  they  differ 
from  one  another  in  paste  as  rvell  as  in  style.  Each  of  these  types 
requires  a broad  rather  than  a simplistic  description.  In  parallel,  I 
recognize  three  major  stages  of  incised  pottery  in  the  Suscjuehannock 
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Figure  2.  Proto-Susquehannock  and  Munsee  Pouerv  Motifs 
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secjuence,  characterized  by  the  three  types,  Richmond  Mills  Incised, 
Proto-Snsqnehannock  Incised,  and  Schidtz  Incised.  These  three  types 
likewise  differ  from  one  another  in  paste  as  well  as  in  style. 

Thus  our  hi  situ  picture  of  cidtural  development  is  based  upon  an 
orderly,  stage-wise  technological  secpience,  consistent  with  the  develop- 
mental picture  for  neighboring  tribes.  Although  the  general  state- 
ments ol  this  thesis  are  simple  enough,  propositions  can  become  very 
complex  indeed  when  we  work  with  the  raw  data  from  the  actual 
pottery  itself  and  when  we  deal  with  the  concurrent  developments 
within  a whole  region  rather  than  with  a single  strand  in  the  local 
jnehistory.  Wffiile  the  evidence  for  an  orderly  local  cultural  evolution 
is  sidrstantial,  it  can  be  made  much  fuller  and  more  detailed  with 
expanded  held  studies,  and  it  can  be  extended  in  time  and  space  to 
elucidate  larger  problems. 

In  dealing  directly  with  the  data  of  prehistory,  we  are  forced  to 
work  with  some  cumbersome  apparatus,  and  we  must  deal  extensively 
with  ceramic  technology  and  other  matters  of  somewhat  esoteric  craft 
lore  in  a formal  manner.  The  ceramic  descriptions  which  follow  are 
a part  of  the  necessary  tools  to  unravel  our  prehistory.  We  must  de- 
fine and  describe  our  basic  materials,  and  we  must  work  with  the 
scant  materials  which  have  survived  through  time,  or  we  will  not  be 
able  to  jnogress  toward  valid  and  lucid  accounts  of  the  generalized 
prehistory.  Thus  I next  imhule  three  jmttery  descriptions  as  necessary, 
if  unliterary,  parts  of  my  thesis. 


Pottery  Descriptions 
Schultz  Incised 
(Figures  3 and  -f , A,  F,  IJ- 

^ In  preparing  this  article,  I have  been  privileged  to  make  use  of  the  collections 
of  a number  of  museinns  and  private  individtials.  In  Figures  2,  3,  and  4,  I repro- 
duce specimens  from  the  following  collections,  those  from  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Museum  being  labeled  P.S.M.: 

Figure  2,  Sick  Site,  South  Towanda,  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  P.S.M., 
Br50/1,52;  2,  B— Sick  Site,  Charles  Lucy  Collection,  .Vthens,  Pennsylvania  (Lucy, 
1959,  PI.  4,  No.  1);  2,  C and  4,  II— Sick  .Site.  P.S.M.,  Br50/56:  2.  D and  4,  B— Queen 
Esther’s  Flats,  Bradford  Countv,  P.S.M.,  Br6/2:  2,  E and  F,  and  4.  C and  G— Barnes 
Hill  Rock  Shelter,  4Vayne  County,  Pennsylvania,  P.S.M.,  Ml. 

The  Schultz  Incised  specimens  are:  Figure  3,  Sick  Site,  Lucy  Collection  (Lucy, 
1959,  PI.  4,  No.  7)  : 3,  B— Naegle  Site,  Sheshec|uin,  Bradford  County,  Leroy  Vander- 
poel  Collection,  Athens;  3,  C and  4,  .4— Cass  Site,  4V’ysox,  Bradford  County,  P.S.M. , 
Br57/5;  3,  D and  4,  F— Hufford  Site,  Litchfield  Station,  Tioga  County,  New  York, 
Lucy  Collection. 

Figure  4,  D,  from  the  Sick  Site,  is  in  the  Luev  Collection;  4,  I is  from  the  Cass 
Site.  P.S.M.,  Br57/4. 
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\Faste: 

Method  of  Manufacture:  Vessels  were  shaped  Iry  the  paddle-aud- 
anvil  method,  not  modeled  or  coiled.  Partially-made  jtot  frag- 
ments are  known  in  several  stages  from  the  4\"ashington  Boro 
sites,  but  have  not  been  seen  at  earlier  sites.  Some  of  these  in- 
process  fragments  have  been  accidentally  fired;  most  are  shaped 
masses  of  nnfired  clay. 

; The  potter  began  with  a flat  circular  hnn]r  of  clay  several  inches 

I thick  and  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  This  was  pressed  into 
a crude  bowl  shape  by  beating  with  the  cord-wrapped  jiaddle 
against  the  hst  as  an  anvil.  The  vessel  tvall  was  roughed  out  by 
I additional  lumps  of  clay  beaten  against  its  lip  and  outer  surface, 
generally  in  circuits  of  four  or  five  irregular  segments.  A com- 
plete, thick-walled  blank  form  was  constructed  and  shajied  before 
! the  final  thinning  and  resultant  enlarging  of  the  pot  began.  Rare 
fillet  contacts  form  an  angle  of  5 to  10  degrees  with  the  sherd 
surfaces. 

The  forms  and  technicpte  of  these  fragments  suggest  that  the 
clay  was  used  in  an  extremely  stiff  and  short  condition.  It  had 
to  be  manipidated  very  forcibly  during  the  shaping  of  a pot. 
The  pot  was  shaped  by  beating  the  wall  between  the  hand,  held 
inside  the  pot,  and  the  cord-wrapped  potter's  paddle,  stretching 
the  clay  much  as  short  pie  crust  is  stretched  under  a rolling  pin. 

: Shape  was  determined  by  placement  of  the  blows  of  the  paddle, 

i This  technicpie  is  by  no  means  specific  to  Suscpiehannock,  but 

i is  ecpially  characteristic  of  almost  all  later  ceramics  of  the  Eastern 
'Woodlands  and  of  most  earlier  wares  as  well.  The  technicpie  is 
the  determinant  of  all  paddle-surface  finishes  on  pot  bodies,  with 
many  varieties  of  cord-wrapped,  fabric-rvrapped,  and  carved-sur- 
face  paddles. 

Prepared  masses  of  clay  mixed  with  cruslied  shell  occur  in  the 
village  sites,  sometimes  buried  in  midden,  sometimes  in  small  pits 
in  the  subsoil.  These  lumps  rveight  about  ten  pounds  when  found 
in  their  clamp  state.  I believe  they  were  stored  thus  for  future 
use.  The  amount  of  moisture  present  in  such  a lump  after  pro- 
longed burial  -was  probably  that  adapted  to  local  ceramic  tech- 
nicpie. Burial  would  have  been  a method  of  determining  moisture 
content  by  approach  to  ecpiilibrinm  with  the  surrounding  soil, 
after  the  clay  had  been  prepared,  mixed  with  grog,  and  jnigged 
while  in  a wetter  more  plastic  state  than  that  in  which  it  could  be 
used.  Such  clay  when  found  today  is  extremely  stiff.  Large,  thin- 
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walled  jjots  ol  the  Schultz  type  could  scarcely  have  been  shaped 
from  a more  plastic  paste  without  a collapsing  of  the  pot  walls. 

'I’einper:  A ratio  of  10  to  20  per  cent  of  thoroughly  crushed  shell 
of  the  ricer  mussel  was  completely  mixed  throughout  the  clay. 
T he  shell  appears  to  have  been  roasted  or  burned  before  it  was 
crushed.  Thus,  the  grog  is  like  that  of  Middle  Mississippi  pottery 
and  indike  that  of  earlier  wares  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  with  shell 
temper.  Flakes  of  shell  lie  j^arallel  to  the  snrfaces  of  the  sherd, 
as  a result  ol  orientation  caused  by  extreme  working  and  thinning 
of  the  pot  wall  by  malleation  during  shaping.  As  a result,  the 
]>ottery  has  a slate-like  texture  and  tends  to  exfoliate  and  to  split 
parallel  to  sherd  surfaces.  tiny  proportion  of  this  shell  may 

have  served  as  a powdered  llnx  during  Bring,  but  the  kilning 
temperatures,  apparently  lower  than  900  degrees  centigrade,  were 
not  high  enough  for  this  factor  to  have  ninth  elfect  on  the  final 
ceramic  material. 

Texture:  Fine  but  platy  and  slaty,  due  to  the  abundant  flat  flakes 
of  shell  which  lie  parallel  to  sherd  surfaces.  The  plastic  was  an 
alluvial  blue  clay  or  ball  day,  cjinte  pure  and  without  any  in- 
cluded silt  or  dirt,  d’he  .Schultz  type  throughout  its  history  has 
a clean,  homogeneous  paste,  quite  unlike  the  silty,  gritty  clay 
found  in  the  last  decadent  stages  of  Sns(|uehannock  pottery  after 
1630.  Sherds  have  a sometvhat  soapy  or  talcose  feel  due  to  dust 
from  pulverized  shell,  and  this  feel  persists  even  where  the  shell 
has  been  entirely  leached  by  soil  acids. 

Ilaiclness:  2.5  to  3. 

Color:  .Vlmost  always  black  to  grey  to  whitish,  with  red  or  brown 
tones  very  rare,  d’he  pottery  was  invariably  fired  in  a strongly 
reducing  atmosphere.  The  hardest  and  best  pots  tend  to  be  a 
very  light  grey,  nearly  white.  Poorly-fired  pots,  especially  the 
small  vessels  made  to  ]:ilace  in  graves,  are  generally  blackish  and 
smudged.  .Some  sherds  from  the  \Vashington  Boro  sites  were 
overfired  and  show  conspicuous  fltixing  of  the  paste.  All  the 
Schultz  pottery  was  kilned  with  a hot,  smothered  fire,  and  heated 
in  combustion  gases  without  free  oxygen  available  to  oxidize 
the  iron  salts  in  the  clay. 

Surface  Finish: 

Exterior:  Covered  with  fine-to-medium-size  cord  marks,  formed 
by  the  surface  of  the  cord-wrapped  paddle.  Neck  areas  were 
generally  smoothed.  The  rim  exterior  was  usually  smoothed 
before  decoration,  but  early  examples  frequently  show  cord- 
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Figure  3.  Schultz  Incised  Pottery  Motifs 
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Fk;i'rk  -1.  Sciii'i  rz  Incised,  Proto-Susquehannock,  and  AIunsee 
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A,  F,  and  1 are  Schultz  Incised;  B,  D,  and  H are  Proto-Siiscjuehannock; 

and  C and  G are  Munsee. 
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marking  between  the  incised  lines  of  the  decoration,  while 
late  examples  never  show  cording  of  the  rim. 

Interior:  Smoothed  by  rubbing  and  wiping.  Occasional  interiors 
show  hue  striations  apparently  caused  by  wiping  with  a fine 
rag.  Most  have  been  rubbed  smooth  with  a pebble  or  a pot- 
sherd, but  have  not  been  polished. 

Decoration: 

Rims  are  covered  with  incised  plat  designs  in  repetitive  patterns 
generally  made  up  of  triangidar,  rectangular,  and  distorted  diamond- 
shaped elements.  The  unit  of  design  is  defined  by  placement  of 
castellations  at  the  lip,  with  the  same  design  repeated  between  each 
pair  of  castellations.  The  designs  are  generally  nonsynnnetrical  and 
are  repeated  three  or  four  times  on  pots  with  three  or  four  castella- 
tions. Early  variants  show  three  castellations  as  frequently  as  four, 
but  later  examples  from  Lancaster  County  usually  have  four 
castellations.  The  simplest  and  rarest  motif  on  Schultz  Incised  is 
a rectangidar  plat  filled  with  parallel  vertical  lines  under  each  castel- 
lation,  with  the  rectangles  formed  between  these  plats  divided  into 
a pair  of  right  triangles  by  a diagonal  line;  one  of  the  triangles  is 
filled  with  parallel  incising,  the  other  one  with  parallel  hands  of 
punctates  (Cadzow,  1936,  p.  186)  . Almost  all  examples  are  more 
complex  than  this  and  have  the  large  rectangle  between  the  castella- 
tions divided  up  into  a more  complex  group  of  triangles,  distorted 
diamonds,  and  trapezoids.  Almost  invariably,  there  is  a right  tri- 
angle against  each  side  of  the  rectangular  jjlat  which  is  under  the 
castellation;  the  area  between  these  triangles  is  a triangle  or  trape- 
zoid which  is  subdivided  into  triangles  and  narrow,  band-like  tri- 
angles and  parallelograms.  Any  single  element  in  the  design  may  be 
suppressed  on  one  side  of  the  castellation  to  increase  asymmetry, 
or  may  be  duplicated  in  a nonsynnnetrical  fashion.  Complete  sym- 
metry is  uncommon.  .Selected  elements  are  generally  filled  with 
parallel  rows  of  punctates,  while  the  rest  are  filled  with  parallel 
lines  set  in  contrasting  directions  and  often  in  contrasting  weight 
and  spacing. 

The  top  of  the  design  is  generally  bounded  by  one  or  two  hori- 
zontal lines  which  encircle  the  pot  and  which  parallel  the  curved 
horizontal  contour  of  the  lip.  Long  horizontal  lines  are  the  most 
wavering  and  unsteady  lines  in  the  design;  they  are  frecpiently 
formed  by  a row  of  overlapping  linear  punctates,  as  nanow  as  an 
incised  line,  which  resembles  the  interrupted  linear  incising  of  an 
earlier  ceramic  stage.  The  lower  edge  of  the  design  is  normally 
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bounded  l)y  a horizontal  row  of  punctates  which  encircles  the  lower 
rim  edge  and  marks  the  break  in  contour  between  rim  and  neck, 
d hese  punctates  may  be  of  any  size  from  small  gashes  to  broad, 
dilfuse,  shallow  depressions  a half-inch  wide. 

'l  ire  incised  lines  are  nearly  always  broad  and  shallow,  each  one 
a trough  with  a Hat  or  slightly  convex  bottom  and  very  low  per- 
pendicidar  sides.  They  appear  to  have  been  drawn  with  the  corner 
of  the  potter’s  paddle.  Almost  every  pot  has  rows  of  punctates  sub- 
stituted for  incising  in  one  unit  of  the  design,  almost  always  as 
horizontal  parallel  rows  of  punches.  These  punctates  appear  to 
have  been  made  by  pressing  the  paddle  corner  into  the  clay.  In 
some  cases,  they  are  little  broader  than  the  incising,  and  the  paddle 
corner  was  pressed  in  perpendicular  to  the  surface;  in  other  cases, 
it  was  apjrlied  more  oblicpiely,  producing  a great  variety  of  punch 
forms.  In  many  cases,  a punctation  raised  a diffuse  boss  on  the  pot 
interior. 

Modeled,  stylized  human  faces  are  sometimes  ap])lied  to  the  rim 
just  below  a tiotched  castellation.  'I'hese  are  extremely  rare  in 
early  Suscptehannock  (Wren,  1914,  PI.  19,  No.  9)  , are  present  in 
small  numbers  at  the  Schultz  Site,  and  occur  on  the  majority  of 
the  pots  from  Wkashitigton  Boro.  The  pots  with  face  effigies  from 
the  Murray  Garden  Site  at  Athens,  Pennsylvania,  are  not  of  this 
jjottery  type  (Wren,  1914,  PI.  6,  8)  . The  specimens  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  of  the  Tioga  Point  Museum  at  Athens  rejrresent  a grit- 
tempered  pottery  ty|re  which  does  not  ccrnform  in  paste  or  decorative 
style  to  Schidtz.  'I'hey  are  anomalous  miniature  forms  which 
jtrobably  represent  Protcj-Suscpiehanncjck  grave  pots.  The  pottery 
from  this  important  site  is  discussed  with  that  type. 

The  effigy  heads  on  later  Schultz  Incised  are  most  like  those 
fotincl  on  Seneca  pots  of  about  1620  and  those  which  have  a minor 
inc  idence  in  Mohawk  at  about  the  same  time.  They  do  not  resemble 
Onondaga  or  Munsee,  but  have  some  strong  parallels  with  a few 
Gayuga  pots.  Rarely,  a Schultz  pot  has  full  human  figures,  animal 
heads,  or  full  fioures  of  lizards  instead  of  human  faces.  Vertical, 
notched  strips  of  clay  are  sometimes  applied  below  a castellation, 
forming  vertical  beaded  nodes  the  height  of  the  collar. 

Form : 

Rim:  A high,  subcylindrical  collar,  normally  of  somewhat  greater 

diameter  at  the  lip  than  at  the  neck.  Castellations  are  normally 
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more  flaring  than  mid  points  of  the  collar  between  castellations, 
especially  in  earlier  forms.  1 he  vertical  contour  of  the  collar  ex- 
terior is  normally  somewhat  convex,  sometimes  almost  straight, 
and  rarely  concave.  Rims  are  not  strongly  flaring,  and  the 
diameter  at  the  month  of  the  jJOt  is  normally  ec[nal  to  the  greatest 
diameter  erf  the  body.  Early  examples  are  prone  to  emphasize  the 
smooth,  convex  vertical  contour  of  the  collar  and  the  greater 
flare  of  the  castellations,  producing  a very  gracefnl  ccrllar  that  we 
are  inclined  to  compare  with  a fnlly  opened  tnlip  blossom.  Many 
of  these  early  pots  with  three  castellations  and  soaring  rim  con- 
tours suggest  an  Indian  symbolic  association  with  botanical  life 
forms,  perhajjs  with  the  bloodroot.  Later  Schidtz  jrerts  dcr  not 
show  these  contour  features,  and  the  collars  tend  to  be  more 
barrel-shaped. 

Lip:  Smooth  but  not  polished.  Early  e.xamples  are  usually  of 
angular  cross  section,  scpiared  or  beveled.  Thev  generally  have 
slight  notches  or  paddle-edge  markings  crossing  the  lip,  some- 
times at  right  angles,  more  olten  oblicjuely.  They  rarely  show 
stronger  notching  except  at  castellations,  and  the  angle  of  the 
outer  lip  edge  is  rarely  cut  by  a row  of  tiny  notches.  latter  ex- 
amples, starting  at  the  Schultz  Site,  have  the  lip  rounded, 
smoothed  by  horizontal  wiping  and  rubbing,  and  unmarked. 
Rims  of  this  form  appear  sparsely  in  early  samples:  marked  lips 
are  extremely  rare  in  later  samples. 

Neck:  Slightly  and  smoothly  constricted,  generally  wi[)ed  smooth, 
and  blending  to  the  body  below  and  to  a rounded  lower  rim 
edge  above,  d’he  lower  rim  edge  is  normally  a rounded  contour 
marked  by  broad  jtunctates  rather  than  by  notches,  but  early 
examples  sometimes  have  a sharp,  notched  lower  rim  edge. 

Body:  The  upper  portion  is  a truncated  conic  form  with  only 
moderate  constriction  at  its  top.  It  is  blended  to  a subspherical 
base  which  is  of  a form  broader  than  high. 

\'essel  Size:  The  largest  known  pot,  from  the  Schultz  Site,  has  a 
capacity  of  eighty-six  cpiarts.  INfost  village-site  sherds  came  from 
soup  kettles  with  a capacity  greater  than  a gallon,  (frave  pots 
generally  have  ca]xicities  between  a pint  and  three  cpiarts;  they 
are  consistently  smaller  than  village  pots  and  clilfer  from  them 
in  other  details.  Grave  jjots  are  rare  but  known  in  early  stages, 
abundant  after  1600. 

Thickness:  The  usual  body  sherd  is  an  eighth  to  a fourth  of  an 
inch  thick,  but  many  thinner  and  thicker  examples  occur. 
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Oeogrtipliical  Rtmge:  The  early  phase  of  this  pottery  type  characterizes 
the  earliest  sites  with  European  objects  in  the  North  Branch  Valley, 
front  the  W^yoniing  Valley  north  to  Binghamton,  New  York.  Sites 
of  almost  as  early  a date,  probably  roughly  in  the  1570’s,  occur 
throughout  the  \Vest  Brandi  Valley  to  its  heads  and  also  in  the 
main  valley  between  Stinhury  and  Harrisburg.  In  this  secondary 
region  sotith  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  the  Suscpiehannock  material 
displaces  an  aboriginal  Shenk’s  Ferry  cidtnre,  whereas  north  of  the 
Wyoming  V'alley  the  Schultz  pottery  succeeds  Proto-Suscpiehaimock 
Incised,  described  elsewhere  in  this  pajier.  Scattered  sherds  of  the 
early  forms  of  Schtiltz  Incised,  but  not  of  the  later  forms,  are  also 
fotind  ([uite  generally  on  sites  of  the  Delaware  Valley  and  of  coastal 
New  Jersey,  indicating  that  the  major  contacts  of  Suscpiehannock 
with  Munsee  ;nul  Dekiwtire  were  early  rather  than  late  and  preceded 
the  settlement  ol  the  Suscpiehannocks  in  Lancaster  County  about 
1580. 

Fate  phases  of  Schultz  Incised  are  concentrated  in  Lancaster 
County  with  sctittering  occurrences  to  the  south  and  west,  as  on 
the  Monongahela  AVoodland  site  at  the  month  of  WTlsh  Run  on 
the  upper  .Antietam  ;iucl  at  the  Herriot  Farm  Site  at  Romney,  West 
Virginia  (.Mtinson  and  AfacCorcl,  1911,  1911;  MacCord,  1952).  The 
])ottcry  varieties  of  this  stage,  later  than  1580,  and  the  types  of 
Furopean  trade  goods  which  are  normally  associated  with  them  are 
both  unknown  north  of  Bainbridge  in  Lancaster  Cotinty.  The 
early  variants  which  characterize  the  Bradford  County  sites  are 
likewise  unknown  south  of  Harrisburg.  The  distinctions  between 
the  two  groups  are  of  mtijor  im|iortance,  even  themgh  they  pertain 
only  to  trivial  details  of  lip  tretitment,  lower  rim  edge  details,  and 
collar  contemr,  and  cannot  be  tisetl  as  type  distinctions. 

N())ige>ietic  Rehitioiiships  to  the  West:  Ol  all  the  wares  of  Iroquoia, 
Stisejuehannoe k is  the  only  shell-tempered  pottery.  Even  more 
ctiriotisly,  there  was  a complete  shift  in  Suscpiehannock  ceramics 
from  crushccl-sand-tenqjcred  Proto-Suscpiehannock  Incised  to  shell- 
tempered  Schultz  Incised  about  1550,  so  that  shell  temper  in  the 
Stiscpiehanna  Valley  is  a tinique  diagnostic  of  the  time  of  Etiro- 
pean  contact,  and  sandy  tempering  of  the  last  precontact  stage.  The 
distinction  between  them  is  sharp,  yet  actual  intermediary  examples 
are  known  at  the  Murray  Garden  Site  at  Athens,  Pennsylvania. 

1 he  most  obvious  source  for  shell  temitering  was  in  the  Allegheny 
Valley,  tvhere  late  stages  of  a Monongahela  culture  prevailed  in  late 
prehistoric  times.  The  normal  Allegheny  types  of  this  Ohioan 
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complex  are  of  the  Keyser  Corded  variety,  simple  uiidecorated 
vase  forms  with  air  everted  notched  lip  (Manson,  MacCord,  and 
Griffin,  1943,  pp.  102-4U5) . Certain  Allegheny  sites  have,  however, 
an  incisetl-decorated  pot  variant  that  does  not  resemble  the  decorated 
pottery  of  Fort  Ancient  or  of  southern  Alonongahela.  1 he  decora- 
tive motifs  of  McFate  Incised  more  closely  resemble  those  ol  Schidt/ 
Incised,  and  I believe  that  they  were  adapted  from  that  type  onto  a 
modified  pot  of  the  Keyser  tradition  (Gnthe,  1958,  p.  59)  . 

In  the  same  sort  of  contact,  Stiscpiehannock  may  have  adojited 
shell  tempering,  perhaps  as  an  actual  technological  improvement, 
from  this  Ohioan  tradition.  AVe  cannot  document  such  a contact 
as  yet;  we  have  not  found  transported  Allegheny  sherds  in  the 
Proto-Snsqnehannock  pits,  nor  Snsqnehannock  sherds  of  these  stages 
in  the  Allegheny  sites.  However,  there  are  other  Ohioan  traits  in 
.Snsqnehannock  sites;  discs  cut  from  potsherds  and  from  Dellt  porce- 
lain, bi-concave  discoidal  stones,  and  shallow  pottery  bowls  (Cad/ow, 
1936,  pp.  77,  191)  . These  are  not  trade  pieces,  but  locally  made 
copies  of  Ohio  tyj^es.  They  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  Irocpioia, 
and  they  represent  the  diffusion  of  Alississipjiian  traits  into  Sns- 
(jnehannock. 

Prior  Illustrations  of  the  Type:  Cadzow,  1936,  pp.  138,  186,  187; 
Moorehead,  1938,  PI.  XVHI  (1,  3),  PI.  XX  (3),  PI.  XXllI,  PI. 
XXIV  (1);  AVren,  1914,  PI.  4 (2),  PI.  7 (3),  PI.  8 (1),  PI.  10  (1), 
PI.  13  (2),  PI.  19  (4,  8-11),  PI.  22  (13);  MacCord,  1952,  Fig.  1; 
AVright,  1883,  PI.  3. 

Muxsee  Ixcesei) 

(Figure  2,  E and  F,  and  Figure  4,  C and  G) 

This  pottery  type  is  described  here  because  it  is  one  ol  the  closest 
known  stylistic  relatives  of  .Schidtz  Incised,  it  is  ;i  strict  contemporary 
of  the  early  variants  ol  .Schidtz  Incised,  and  it  is  in  the  closest  geo- 
graphic proximity  to  the  early  Snscpiehannoc k area.  Ritchie  (1919, 
p.  189)  has  called  it  an  Oneida-Mohawk  type.  My  description  is  based 
upon  a nnndrer  of  small  samples  in  various  collec  tions,  but  the  sample 
at  hand  is  that  excavated  by  Schrabisch. 

Paste: 

Method  of  Mannfactnre:  Probably  sha])ecl  by  the  paclclle-and- 
anvil  method,  using  a smooth-snrfaced  wooden  paddle.  None  of 
the  sherds  show  fillet  contacts  or  any  other  signs  ol  the  construc- 
tion technicpie.  The  smoothed  berdies  shcjw  no  marks  which  can 
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be  considerctl  impressions  o£  the  paddle.  Malleation  has  been 
extreme,  and  the  paste  is  (laky  btit  homogeneotis. 

I'cnpaer;  Finely  imlverized  rock  in  large  c[uantities,  generally  abont 
20  per  cent  ol  the  paste,  thoroughly  mixed  with  an  alluvial  clay. 
The  rock  has  always  been  completely  pulverized,  not  merely 
crushed,  into  a sandlike  grog,  jnobably  after  roasting  the  rock 
to  break  down  its  shaley  constituents.  The  particular  material 
used  as  temper  in  this  pottery  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
characteristics  of  the  type  and  is  probalrly  a tiuicpie  diagnostic  of 
it.  d'his  rock  is  a most  peculiar  local  shale,  probably  a sjjecific 
facies  of  the  Catskill  Shale.  It  is  a coarse,  sandy  shale  with 
abundant  particles  of  qtiartz  and  biotite  mica  cemented  together 
by  clayey  matrix,  thoroughly  consolidated  but  structtirally  weak. 
The  cpiartz  grains  are  both  clear  and  milky,  with  a few  citron- 
colorcd  grains.  The  mica  is  present  as  very  abundant  black  flecks 
and  crystal  fragments.  The  temjier  has  been  so  .highly  crushed 
that  most  of  it  is  present  as  a silty  dust  and  as  a fine  sand;  only 
occasional  fragments  are  as  large  as  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  The 
])aste  has  been  so  tliorotighly  Ireaten  to  shape  that  the  majority 
of  mica  Hakes  are  oriented  jtarallel  to  the  sherd  surfaces.  Ritchie 
(1919,  pp.  2()9,  270)  refers  to  this  pottery  ty})e  as  niicaceous-schist- 
tempered.  I lowever,  study  of  typical  samples  wdth  the  aid  and 
advice  of  David  Lapham,  petrographer  of  the  Pemisylvania  Geo- 
logic .Stirvey,  reveals  only  fragments  of  highly  micaceotis  shale. 
I’he  matrix  of  the  rock  grains,  although  completely  altered  and 
dehydrated  by  heat,  w;is  certainly  a shale  rather  than  a feldspar. 
Neither  do  the  hard  particles  show  any  evidence  of  metamor- 
phosis: rather,  they  are  sand  grains  which  were  rolled  and  eroded 
before  incorporation  into  the  shale. 

Texture:  C.ritty,  harsh,  silty,  with  fiuely-granular,  structurally- 
weak  paste.  Tends  to  crumble  or  powder  rather  than  chip,  but 
it  is  stronger  than  lb oto-Sustpichannoc k paste.  Surfaces  of  temper 
grains  are  exposed  on  break  siuiaces  and  cleave  away  from  the 
plastic:  these  grain  surfaces  are  frecpiently  fdmed  with  a carbon- 
aceous ciiist  lather  than  bonded  to  the  clay.  Temper  particles  do 
not  project  from  sherd  surfaces  but  have  been  pushed  back  into 
the  (lay:  however,  many  mica  Hecks  are  exposed.  Althotigh 
smoothed,  surfaces  are  very  gritty  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
silty  temper  in  the  clay. 

Hardness:  2.5.  This  is  based  on  fired  clay  at  sherd  stirfaces.  Actual 
hardness  is  dilTicult  to  determine  because  of  the  poor  bond  of  the 
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clay  to  the  abundant  temper-dust,  so  that  the  complex  ol  plastic 
and  temper  breaks  down  readily  uitder  force  because  of  its 
structural  weakness. 

Color:  Whitish  to  grey  to  black,  with  blacks  predominating  and 
reddish  areas  rare  and  then  only  at  the  surfaces  of  sherds.  Cores 
are  almost  always  black,  and  fre([uently  the  whole  pot  is  com- 
pletely black  and  sooty  throughout.  Dust  from  crushed  sherds 
is  often  conspicuously  carbonaceous.  Pots  were  fired  in  a strongly 
reducing  atmosphere  in  a smudge,  yet  at  a fairly  high  temperature. 
I have  not  been  able  to  reproduce  a firing  atmosjihere  of  this  sort 
at  high  temperatures  in  my  own  outdoor  firiiig  experiments. 
Surface  Finish:  Exteriors  are  always  smoothed,  sometimes  ipiite 
polished,  but  often  finely  wiped  and  striated  as  though  smoothed 
with  a wet  rag  which  has  dragged  fine  temper  particles  across  the 
surface.  There  are  no  traces  of  any  jirior  surface.  Interior  sur- 
faces are  smoothed  and  flat  but  tend  to  be  coarser  textured  than 
exteriors,  with  more  traces  of  wiping.  The  collar  interiors  gen- 
erally have  abundant  fine  horizontal  striations  and  channeling, 
both  from  wiping  and  from  scraping. 

')ecnration: 

Incised  on  a low-to-high  collar  in  varied  motifs  conpiosed  of 
trianguloid  and  rectanguloid  elements,  the  motifs  correlated  with 
castellations.  Four  castellations  are  most  usual,  tevo  are  fre([uent, 
three  are  very  uncommon.  Each  castellation  has  under  it  an  ecpii- 
lateral  triangle  or  a narrow  rectanguloid  plat.  'I'riangular  elements 
which  occur  between  the  castellations  may  be  isosceles  or  right 
triangles.  In  some  cases,  the  design  is  made  up  of  contiguous  tri- 
angular elements:  in  others,  these  triangles  are  isolated  on  a hori- 
zontally-lined background  which  is  thus  broken  up  into  trajce/oidal 
elements.  Often,  a row  of  narrow  punctates  between  incised  lines 
forms  the  edge  of  an  element  or  is  a recurrent  element  wiihin  the 
parallel  lining  of  a triangle.  Occasionally,  the  pum  tates  are  large, 
suggesting  the  pumtation  of  Schultz  Incised. 

Among  the  elements  of  the  rather  varied  Munsee  motifs,  one 
particular  triangular  plat  is  almost  the  hallmark  of  the  Munsee 
potter.  This  is  the  equilateral  triangle  fdled  with  incised  concentric 
V-shaped  figures,  generally  under  a lastellatiou  or  at  a midpoint 
between  castellations.  Effigy  fates,  made  of  three  bar-shaped 
punches,  are  fre([uent,  and  they  almost  always  are  placed  at  the 
base  or  the  vertex  of  this  ]xnticular  triangular  clement,  either  at 
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c astcllations  or  at  midpoints  between  them.  Such  elhgies  sometimes 
appear  both  at  the  base  and  the  vertex  ot  the  triangular  plat.  A 
.Munsee  ]rot  may  have  as  many  as  sixteen  lace  effigies.  They  are  most 
like  Onondaga  lace  elhgies,  but  are  always  bar-shaped  punches 
whereas  the  Onondaga  ones  are  hollow,  circular  punches.  They 
do  not  resemble  the  elhgies  on  Schultz  Incised,  which  normally 
appear  at  a somewhat  later  date. 

1 he  motils  ol  the  Munsee  type  are  generally  symmetrical.  They 
rarely  include  distorted  diamond-shaped  plats  or  oblicjne  bands. 
Most  pnnctates  are  short  narrow  jabs  ol  little  depth,  almost  identical 
with  Mohawk  jiunctates.  Lower  rim  edges  are  generally  marked 
by  a horizontal  row  ol  closely-spaced  oblitpie  notches  ol  small 
pnnctates.  "1  he  upper  edge  ol  the  design  is  generally  bounded  by 
two  horizontal  lines  encircling  the  pot,  and  there  is  Irecpiently  a 
horizontal  line  ol  small  pnnctates  above  this.  Occasional  pots  are 
donble-rimmed;  at  the  base  ol  the  rim,  the  neck  is  constricted  and 
then  expands  to  meet  the  upper  edge  ol  a second  rim  area,  which 
in  turn  sets  upon  the  real  neck  ol  the  pot.  In  the  lour  examples 
which  I have  seen,  the  decorative  motils  ol  the  two  rim  areas  are 
very  different  Irom  one  another  and  carry  contrasting  varieties  of 
the  Munsee  motils. 

The  major  decorative  traits  ol  the  type  are:  mirror  symmetry 
ol  repetitive  motils  on  a castellated  pot  with  tendency  to  high-collar 
elaboration;  motils  composed  ol  isosceles  triangles,  right  triangles, 
rectanguioid  plats,  and  parts  ol  a parallel-lined  background  cut 
0(1  by  such  figures:  parallel,  incised  lines,  drawn  with  the  paddle 
corner,  filling  plats,  with  one  distinctive  form  being  an  ecjuilateral 
triangle  filled  with  V-shaped  incised  lines;  effigy  faces  formed  by 
three  bar-punches  at  base  or  apex  of  this  particular  triangular 
element:  abundant  lines  of  small  pnnctates  in  Mohawk  style;  in- 
lre(|uent  lines  ol  heavy  pnnctates  within  plats  in  Suscpiehannock- 
like  style:  underlined  rims  and  finely  notched  lower  rim  edges. 

Form : 

Body:  Globular,  with  very  short  neck,  six  to  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter. 

Rim:  Lcjw  to  very  high  collar.  Some  sites  have  low  rimmed  forms, 
other  sites  have  mainly  high  forms;  despite  small  samples,  tem- 
poral differences  are  indicated.  Rare  specimens  without  a collar 
but  with  merely  a thin  lip  in  the  same  paste  occur,  but  are  ignored 
here.  Collars  have  a channeled  interior,  thickened  lower  rim 
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edge,  and  irecjuently  a thickened  lip  area.  The  vertical  contour 
of  the  collar  exterior  is  generally  concave,  infrequently  straight, 
rarely  convex.  Very  high  collars  are  generally  erect  and  are  some- 
times slightly  constricted  at  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  so  that  the 
top  has  the  same  diameter  as  the  neck.  Rims  are  usually  castel- 
lated, with  two  or  usually  four  simple  rim  points,  which  may 
show  multiple  notching.  A few  specimens  have  a strongly  lobctl 
lower  rim  edge  and  very  thick,  massive  castellations;  these  and 
other  varieties  olten  show  an  angle  in  horizontal  section  at  the 
castellation,  so  that  the  mouth  of  the  pot  as  seen  from  above  is 
flared.  Double  collars  occur,  one  rim  altovc  another  with  a false 
neck  between. 

Lip:  Generally  scpiared  and  smoothed,  rarely  slightly  notched. 
Multiple  heavy  notches  at  castellations  are  frequent,  however. 
Lip  is  sometimes  rounded,  but  more  often  l)eveled  toward  the 
outer  or  inner  edge  as  a variant  of  the  scpiared  form. 

Neck:  Constricted,  and  often  sharply  so,  because  the  neck  is  very 
short  as  compared  to  pot  height.  Neck  decoration  is  very  infre- 
(juent. 

Thickness:  Most  body  sherds  are  thin,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or 
less,  and  these  tend  more  to  exfoliation  than  do  rims.  Collars 
vary  much  in  thickness  according  to  their  contours:  portions  are 
often  thicker  than  a half-inch. 

Geographical  Range:  From  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh  north  into  New 
York.  Not  abundant  south  of  Delaware  AVatcr  Cair  or  north  ol  the 
Pennsylvania-New  York  boundary. 

Cross  Ties:  Sherds  of  this  type  w'ere  lound  in  Suscjuehannock  pits 
associated  with  Schultz  Incised  pottery  of  early  forms  in  Rradlord 
County  sites  on  six  occasions.  At  the  Prospec  t Rock  Shelter  in  Pike 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Schrabish  found  five  sherds  of  Schultz  Incised 
in  Pit  A with  Munsee  sherds  of  medium-  and  high-collared  forms. 
Thus,  this  type  is  a contemporary  of  early  Schultz  Incised. 

Relationships:  The  background  of  this  pottery  type  lies  in  closely 
related  “Mohawk”  tyjjcs  of  the  Munsee  area  which  have  the  same 
local  geographic  distribution  as  Munsee  Incised.  I’hese  earlier 
types  are  mainly  Otstungo  Incised,  Hudson  Valley  Incised,  Hudson 
Valley  Crescent  Incised,  Kingston  Incised,  and  Chance  Incised  (Mac- 
Neish,  1952,  pp.  76-79)  . The  most  abundant  of  these,  Otstungo 
Incised,  is  practically  indistinguishable  in  paste  from  classic  Mohawk 
material.  All  cliller  in  paste  from  Munsee  Incised,  but  occasional 
sherds  of  Munsee  Incised  are  stylistically  so  similar  to  Otstungo 
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liuisecl  that  we  believe  an  overlap  occiirs  between  these  two  types. 
Otstiingo  IiKisctl  has  a soniewliat  wider  tlistribntion  with  a strong 
lobe  extemling  into  the  \\"yoining  Valley  ol  the  Susquehanna  drain- 
age system. 

Previous  Illuslnitions  of  the  Type:  Wren,  19M,  PI.  4 (3),  PI.  20 
(2-5);  Ritchie,  1049,  PI.  20,  21;  Wright,  1883,  Pi.  1. 

Proio-Susqueiiannock  Incised 
[Figure  2,  A-D,  and  Figure  4,  B,  D,  and  11) 

Paste: 

.Method  ol  Manuhuture:  iV  sandy,  red  ware,  notable  lor  its  Iragile 
texture.  Unlmished  Iragmenls  and  evident  c ol  construction 
methods  arc  not  available.  However,  because  ol  the  high  degree 
ol  malleation  ol  the  fabric,  methods  of  construction  are  assumed 
to  be  those  of  Schultz  Incised. 

'rernjier:  'Phis  ware  appears  to  be  sand-temjrered,  but  the  actual 
material  is  a linely-crushcd,  sandy  shale,  derived  from  a particular 
facies  of  the  local  Hamilton  Shale  of  Devonic  age.  This  shale 
had  a sparse  argillaceous  matrix  cementing  a fine  cpiartz  sand 
with  small  amotints  of  mica.  Ihe  cpiartz  is  all  clear  rather  than 
milky,  and  ninth  of  it  occurs  as  fine,  silty  particles.  All  the  mica, 
which  is  not  abtindant,  is  muscovite.  The  rock  was  thoroughly 
jmiverized,  probably  after  roasting,  and  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
of  crtished  rock  was  mixed  into  the  clay. 

Texture:  Gritty,  santly,  crumbly,  with  a tendency  for  temper  par- 
ticles to  separtite.  Recognizable  sherds  of  this  type  are  seldom 
fountl  in  surface  ctillecting;  the  paste  is  too  crumbly  to  survive 
cultivation. 

Hardness:  2.0  to  2. .5. 

Surface  Finish:  Bodies  are  normally  smooth  but  not  plane,  polished, 
or  floated.  They  generally  show  fine,  dilfuse  striations  from  brush- 
ing or  wiping,  as  though  temper  grains  had  been  dragged  across 
the  surface  on  a damp  rag.  Occasional  body  sherds  have  a 
medium-textured  cord  mark,  like  Castle  Creek  cord-marking. 
Rims  appear  to  have  been  floated  smooth  before  decoration, 
perhaps  in  wetting  and  softening  the  clay  to  receive  the  incised 
lines.  Interior  surfaces  are  generally  smoothed,  as  though  they 
had  been  rtibbed  casually  with  a pebble,  but  many  show  striations 
from  wiping. 

Decoration:  Medium  to  high  collars  are  incised  with  a variety  of 
motifs,  generally  of  nonsymmetrical  forms,  composed  of  triangular. 
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rectangular,  and  trapeznidal  elements.  When  tra})ezoids  appear, 
they  look  as  though  they  had  been  isolated  troin  a horizontallydinetl 
background  by  placing  triangles  and  rectangles  on  tlie  backgronm.!. 
There  is  a wide  range  of  motifs,  some  very  like  Chance  Incised 
and  Richmond  Mills  Incised,  some  very  close  to  Schultz  Incised. 
The  lower  rim  edge  is  notched  by  a horizontal  row  ol  long,  narroev, 
oblic]ue  gashes.  Punctated  lines  sometimes  appear,  sc|)arating  plats 
or  forming  lines  within  them.  The  top  of  the  rim  may  have  hori- 
zontal encircling  lines,  a horizontal  line  of  small  punctates,  or  a 
row  of  notches  on  the  lip  edge.  Some  have  no  variety  of  lip  under- 
lining. Others  have  encircling  lines  which  lollow  both  top  and 
bottom  of  the  design.  Shoulder  decoration  is  rare,  and  consists  oidy 
of  a horizontal  row  of  small  punctates  or  gashes. 

The  incised  lines  are  rarely  narrow  and  sharply  incised,  but  are 
normally  broad  and  shallow,  and  were  trailed  on  with  a blunt 
paddle-corner.  Punctates  are  always  small,  narrow,  and  shallow, 
neatly  formed,  and  not  deeply  impressed. 

Form : 

Rim:  Medium  to  high,  cylindrical,  with  aperture  at  the  lip  only 
slightly  larger  than  that  at  the  lower  rim  edge.  Vertical  contour 
of  the  rim  exterior  is  straight  or  slightly  convex.  Most  pots  have 
four  slight  castellations,  but  some  examples  have  six  or  three 
elevated  rim  points. 

Lip:  Smooth  and  scpiared,  with  slight  paddle  marks  sometimes 
crossing  its  top  surface.  The  outer  lip  edge  is  often  slightly 
notched,  the  inner  lip  edge  rarely  so. 

Neck:  Slightly  constricted,  with  a sharper  break  in  contour  to  the 
lower  rim  edge  than  occurs  in  Schultz  Incised.  Thus,  the  upper 
neck  is  strongly  concave  and  turns  out  to  meet  an  angle  formed 
by  the  lower  rim  edge. 

Body:  Snbs])herical,  of  a somewhat  lower  and  scpiatter  proportion 
than  Schultz  Incised.  The  upper  body  blends  more  directly  to 
a short  neck  area  with  less  of  the  truncated  conical  form  of  the 
top  of  the  Schultz  body  form.  Bodies  were  smoothed  after  shaping, 
and  often  have  a rough  wiped  appearance. 

Vessel  Size:  Most  pots  of  this  type  were  soup  kettles  with  a capacity 
of  one  to  three  gallons.  Small  grave-pot  forms  were  rare. 
Thickness:  Three-eighths  to  a quarter  of  an  inch.  Most  basal  sherds 
are  thinner  than  those  from  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Geographical  Range:  From  the  Wyoming  Valley  north  to  Bingham- 
ton, New  York. 
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ChronologicaJ  Position:  This  type  is  the  last  ceramic  stage  without 
European  trade  goods  in  the  up})er  Susquehanna  Valley.  It  is  an 
obvious  intermediary  between  Richmond  Mills  Incised  and  Schultz 
Incised.  It  has  not  yet  been  lound  associated  with  trade  sherds 
from  any  other  area,  or  with  sherds  of  Richmond  Mills  type,  al- 
though it  must  have  some  overlap  with  them.  The  Proto-Susque- 
hannock  complex  is  also  notable  for  being  the  first  late  prehistoric 
complex  of  the  immediate  area  with  graves  specially  dug  rather 
than  burial  in  previously-dug  pits.  These  graves  frequently  have 
the  body  covered  with  llagstone  slabs. 

TransitioJis  with  Schultz  Incised:  There  must  have  been  a stage  of 
transition  between  Proto-Susquehannock  and  Schultz  pottery  types, 
but  we  have  not  lound  the  two  tyj^es  intermixed  in  any  of  the  sites 
studied  in  recent  decades.  However,  such  a blend  of  Proto-Susque- 
hannock and  Schultz  occurred  in  a single  ceramic  complex  at  the 
Murray  Garden  Site,  dug  in  the  188()’s  at  Athens  (Murray,  1896; 
1908,  pp.  198-200;  1921)  . At  this  badly-dug,  midtiple-component 
site,  miniature  pots  in  Proto-Sus(|uehannock  paste  with  face  effigies 
and  miniature  Schultz  Incised  pots  were  found  with  burials  covered 
by  llagstone  piles.  A small  cpiantity  of  utilitarian  pot  fragments 
came  from  the  fill  of  various  graves  and  pits.  The  pottery  is  pre- 
served, with  accession  records  and  provenience  data  of  varying 
adetpiacy,  in  the  collections  of  the  Tioga  Point  Museum  at  Athens 
and  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  at  Wilkes- 
Barre.  When  we  eliminate  Owasco  and  other  older  sherds  from 
the  series  and  remove  specimens  covered  by  ambiguous  records,  the 
remnant  consists  of  about  fifty  Schultz  sherds  from  utilitarian  pots, 
about  fifty  Proto-Susipiehannock  sherds,  and  a group  of  grave  pots 
of  both  types  which  are  extremely  debased  miniatures.  Five  rim 
sherds,  representing  a single  utility  pot,  in  the  Tioga  Point  Museum 
series  from  a pit  excavated  in  1882,  provide  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  Schultz  Incised  and  Proto-Snsquehannock  types  were  contem- 
jzorary  at  this  site.  Stylistically,  these  rim  sherds  are  Proto-Susque- 
hannock in  every  detail,  but  their  paste  is  anomalous  and  is  tem- 
pered with  a mixture  of  shell  and  crushed  rock.  About  5 per  cent 
of  the  paste  is  the  finely-crushed,  sandy  shale  of  Proto-Susc|uehannock 
ware,  about  5 jier  lent  is  finely-crushed  mussel  shell;  and  the  two 
types  of  grog  are  evenly  intermixed  throughout  the  paste.  Thus, 
this  j)Ot  was  in  the  actual  transition  between  two  major  pottery 
types.  I assume  that  the  examples  of  these  two  types  from  this  site 
likewise  represent  a stage  in  Suscpiehannock  history  that  bridges 
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the  gap  between  ceramic  periods,  when  Proto-Snscpiehannock  In- 
cised was  obsolescent  and  Schultz  Incised  had  just  come  into  exist- 
ence. 


Conclusions 

Written  sources  ol  Colonial  times  locate  the  Susquchannock  Indians 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Suscpiehanna  Valley.  Earlier  studies  of  local 
archaeology  have  suggested  that  the  Sustpiehannocks  and  their 
Irocpioian-speaking  relatives  were  newcomers  to  this  region  who  had 
migrated  from  a southern  homeland,  d'his  theory  does  not  conform 
to  the  archaeological  data  gathered  in  lecent  years.  summary  of 
the  field  data  and  of  our  current  interpretation  of  them  is  prescnteil 
in  this  paper  as  a sketch  of  a prehistory  in  which  the  Susquehannocks 
are  showm  to  have  been  derived  from  an  Irotpioian  nucleus  to  the 
north. 

As  we  view  the  data,  the  Suscpiehannocks  held  a major  place  in 
the  Indian  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  central  Pennsylvania 
as  a result  of  historical  and  economic  processes  that  hatl  some  slight 
prehistoric  base  but  which  were  vastly  intensified  by  contact  with 
Europeans.  In  the  initial  stage  of  the  fur  trade,  soniew’hat  before  KiOO 
A. I).,  the  Susquehannocks  had  been  pushed  southw'ard  from  the  upper 
Sustpiehanna  Valley  by  the  growing  militarism  of  their  kindred  tribes 
in  New  York.  The  roots  of  this  militarism  lay  in  older  social  prob- 
lems and  political  alliances  in  that  area,  and  the  Suscpiehannocks  were 
an  Irocjuoian  tribe  that  was  not  allied  with  the  League  of  the  Iroquois 
but  which  had  stayed  on  the  periphery  of  the  League  until  early 
Colonial  times. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  North  Branch  Vkalley,  the  prehistoric 
archaeology  suggests  a long  jnior  residence  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Susquehannocks.  They  and  the  Cayuga  had  separated  from  one 
another  most  recently,  probably  about  MOO  a.d.  Cayuga-Suscpiehan- 
nock  had  likewise  been  differentiated  from  Mohawk  at  a somewhat 
earlier  date,  perhaps  about  ISOO  a.d.  The  material  culture  which 
represents  a common  ancestor  for  all  of  these,  and  for  the  Algonkian- 
speaking  Munsee  and  Mahican  as  well,  originated  in  turn  from  still 
older  local  cultures,  but  precise  information  on  earlier  stages  is  cpiite 
preliminary. 

Other  forces  beside  cultural  growth  are  indicated  by  the  archaeo- 
logical evidence.  Some  of  these  are  also  suggested  Icy  ethnology  and 
history,  and  pertain  to  successive  stages  of  social  disorder,  reform,  and 
reorganization  of  the  Iroquoian-speaking  peoples  of  the  North.  Some 
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phases  ot  the  ancient  social  picture  which  impinge  upon  Snsejue- 
hannock  origins  have  been  interpreted  at  length.  An  eclectic  picture 
ol  the  social  and  histcjrical  processes  which  w^ere  involved  in  the  total 
League  development  is  not  yet  possible,  but  its  outlines  are  suggested. 
A synoptic  account  of  social  prehistory  and  a purely  archaeological 
account  of  the  material  prehistory  show  parallel  asjrects  of  the  political 
history  of  the  Leagtie  and  its  neighbors. 

The  history  and  prehistory  ol  the  Stiscpiehannocks  are  ncjt  isolated 
or  local  problems,  but  need  to  he  studied  and  interpreted  in  much 
larger  geographic  and  social  frames.  At  the  same  time,  all  relevant 
data  must  be  gathered  through  the  technicpies  of  local  archaeology 
and  rigcjrous  chronology.  A larger  understanding  will  come  through 
sustained  work  on  the  actual  sites  and  artifacts  and  through  precision 
in  description  and  comparison.  General  outlines  can  only  be  derived 
from  large  and  elaborate  bodies  of  refined  infcnniation. 
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Historic  Susquehannock  Pottery 


By  Fred  Kinsey,  III 

Pennsylvania  State  Museum 


Introdixtion 


SEQUENCE  ot  historic  Susquehannock  sites,  similar  to  those  ot 


the  Seneca  and  other  Irocjuois  tribes  ol  western  and  central  New 
York,  occurs  along  the  banks  ol  the  Sus([uehanna  River  in  Lancaster 
and  York  counties,  Pennsylvania  (Cad/ow,  1936)  * Chronologically, 
the  Sustjuehannock  occupation  ot  this  area  began  at  the  Stludt/  Site; 
the  several  sites  within  the  limits  of  the  present  town  ot  Washington 
Boro  were  occupied  later;  and  the  Strickler  and  Leilthart  sites  com- 
pleted the  setpience. 

Early  theories  postidated  a route  ot  migration  for  the  Irocpioian 
peoples  from  a culture  center  in  the  middle  Mississippi  V alley  to  the 
Ohio  (Cadzow,  1936,  p.  134)  . In  this  region,  Cadzow  suggested,  the 
Suscpiehannocks  split  from  the  main  body  and  moved  south  and  east- 
ward up  the  V'oughiogheny  River,  through  the  Potomac  V^alley,  and 
ultimately  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  up  the  Suscjuehanna  River.  Cur- 
rent thinking  does  not  take  one  so  tar  aheld  in  the  search  tor  the  origins 
and  cultural  affinities.  Indeed,  more  consideration  is  now  being  given 
to  the  possibility  of  the  development  ot  distinctive  tribal  units,  which 
we  recognize  as  Mohawk,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  the  like,  out  of  a 
common  prehistoric  ancestor  having  an  ancient  history  in  the  North- 
east. This  problem  of  the  origins  and  ancestors  ot  the  Irocjuois  (.Mac- 
Neish,  1952)  and  the  Suscpiehannocks  is  discussed  in  the  jrreceding 
paper  by  Witthoft. 

The  previously  stated  beliefs  regarding  the  chronological  ordering 
of  the  known  historic  Suscpiehaimock  sites  have  been  based  largely 

* The  writer  gratefcillv  acknowledges  the  vahiable  insiglits  and  suggestions  ofTered 
by  John  ^Vitthoft  and  also  wislies  to  thank  Frank  Stoerzinger,  Mt.  Hollv  Springs, 
for  his  assistance  in  seriating  the  pottery.  He  wislies  also  to  express  appreciation 
to  the  North  Mnsetun,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  to  Arthur  Fitter,  to  Oscar 
and  Donald  Leihhart.  and  to  the  Historical  Society  of  York  Conntv  for  the  use  of 
their  collections. 
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upon  impressions  and  impressionistic  studies.  No  detailed  listing  of 
the  occurrence  and  frequency  either  of  native  material  cnlture  or  of 
European  trade  goods  has  been  pnblished.  Althongh  pottery  is  gen- 
erally consitlered  to  be  the  most  sensitive  index  of  all  native  materials 
for  determining  cidtnre  change,  the  extensive  Susqnehannock  pottery 
collections  have  received  little  attention.  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  describe  in  detail  Snscpiehannock  ceramics  from  the  Lcrwer 
Snscpiehanna  \hdley  and  thereby  to  use  ceramic  change  to  suggest 
the  site  secpience  dining  the  historic  jieriod.  Sinc'e  the  manifold 
aspects  of  cidtnre  change  at  an  uneven  rate  (one  trait  undergoes 
radical  alteration  in  a sliort  time,  while  others  remain  static  and 
persist  with  practically  no  change  over  long  time  spans)  , a bias  is 
likely  to  occur  if  one  dejrends  too  heavily  upon  single  artifacts  or  traits 
to  show  evolutionary  trends.  An  exaggerated  example  indicating 
lack  of  change  concerns  bone  tools.  Certain  bone  awls  and  needles 
of  the  historic  Schnltz  Site  show  no  differentiation  from  the  Lamoka 
Lake  Site,  an  Archaic  manifestation  in  New  York.  On  the  other  hand, 
pottery  styles  and  burial  cnstoms  may  change  rapidly  even  from  one 
generation  to  the  next,  especially  when  external  pressures  may  be 
•dlecting  the  whole  fabric  of  a cidtnre. 

more  accurate  account  of  culture  change  is  obtained  when  the 
ethnologist  deals  with  all  aspects— religions,  ceremonial,  social,  eco- 
nomic, lingnistical,  etc.— of  the  group  under  study.  Similarly,  the 
archaeologist  shoidcl  take  into  consideration  all  material  culture  in 
order  to  be  reasonably  certain  of  an  evolutionary  secpience.  Such  a 
report  for  the  Siisipiehannocks  merits  a monograph.  Recognizing  the 
inherent  limitations  of  studies  based  upon  a single  artifact  class,  this 
report  is  ollcred  in  the  hope  that  it  will  provide  a framework  for 
future  and  more  detailed  studies. 

The  general  organization  of  these  historic  Snscpiehannock  pottery 
types  was  first  jnesented  by  Whtthoft  (VVitthoft,  19,52,  pp.  249-253; 
1953).  Subsecpiently,  the  same  types  have  been  utilized  by  others 
(Kinsey,  1957).  The  original  form  is  retained  in  the  present  paper, 
d'hree  type  names,  “Schultz  Incised,”  “Washington  Boro  Incised,”  and 
“Strickler  Cord-marked,”  are  derived  from  the  major  pottery  type 
found  on  a particular  landowner’s  property  and  from  a local  town 
name.  The  terms  incised  and  cord-marked  refer  to  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  decoration  or  surface  treatment.  The  definitions 
for  these  types  are  broad  and  attempt  to  account  for  a considerable 
range  in  decoration. 

Within  a pottery  tradition  there  are  a number  of  large  clusters  of 
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stereotypes;  here  they  are  treated  as  types,  while  the  several  groups 
within  the  stereotypes  are  called  subtypes.  ^Vhere  a small  cluster 
exists,  a variant  is  recognized.  This  is  an  attempt  to  avoitl  unnecessary 
and  overrefined  types.  The  selection  of  a type  is  determined  by  the 
level  of  generalization  at  which  the  stereotypes  are  chosen.  This  choice 
is  always  {tartly  objective,  but  it  should  be  based  upon  usefidness  and 
validity.  W'hat  is  a subtype  or  variant  to  one  individual  may  possibly 
be  a major  type  to  another.  Typology  is  a valuable  but  flexible  tool 
lor  describing  and  supplying  a classification  or  label  for  a body  of 
organized  data. 

A pottery  tradition  is  a continuum  with  no  major  breaks  between 
related  types;  and  the  type  represents  certain  combination  of  elements 
frozen  into  a stereotype.  With  a thawing  of  style  the  combinations 
change,  and  the  old  type  is  gradually  replaced.  Many  of  the  in-between 
or  transitional  pottery  styles  are  hybrids  representing  a period  of  flux 
and  change.  A transitional  piece  may  be  neither  Schultz  Incised  nor 
Washington  Boro  Incised,  but  represent  certain  elements  of  both 
types.  Often  there  is  a crudity  or  grotescpicness  about  these  pieces. 
Each  type  was  a reaction  against  the  existing  forms  and  each  had  its 
limitations.  There  is  a point  beyond  which  the  style  cannot  change 
without  transcending  the  type  if  it  is  to  escape  being  a slavish  but 
ornate  copy  of  the  basic  theme.  \’i(torian  Gothic  architecture  offers  a 
parallel.  The  steep-gabled  \hctorian  houses  with  giugerbread  orna- 
mentation and  small  windows  ran  to  extremes  before  thev  were  re- 
placed by  the  modern  straight-line,  lo^v  houses  with  picture  tvindorvs. 
In  due  time  this  modern  ranch  style  will  bectmie  extreme  and  then 
outmoded.  Other  illustrations  suggest  themsehes  in  literature,  art, 
and  music. 

The  ajrproach  used  in  deciding  that  the  three  mentioned  above 
are  useful  and  valid  types  was  largely  one  of  ttial  and  error.  False 
starts  were  made  and  many  types  postulated  which  later  proved  to 
have  no  greater  validity  and  to  be  unnecessarily  cumbersome.  The 
present  types  represent,  then,  a confirmation  of  ^Vitthoft's  general 
observations. 

Exi'L.VN.VnON  OF  Tr:RML\OLOGY 
(See  Eigitre  5) 

Most  Susquehannock  decorative  motifs  were  applied  by  drawing 
with  a stylus  or  stylus-like  tool  a continuous  line,  having  a U-  or  V- 
shaped  channel,  into  the  clay  while  it  was  still  pliable.  This  is  re- 
ferred to  as  incising.  Occasionally  a channel  is  segmented  vertically. 
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suggesting  a stab-atul-drag  or  interrupted  technique,  but  it  actually 
consists  ol  a line  ot  bar-punches.  None  of  the  incised  lines  on  Sus- 
quehannock  pottery  are  interrupted  or  broken. 

Small  impressions,  either  rounded  or  rectaugidoid,  were  used  in 
rows  to  hll  triangular  plats  and  occur  less  lre(|uently  in  hori/ontal 
bands.  Apparently,  this  tlecoration  is  the  residt  ol  a [tumh  or  punctate 
made  by  a blunt  stylus  or  by  a corner  of  a cord-wrapped  paddle. 
These  shallow  impressions  are  seldom  deep  euongh  to  cause  bulges 
or  interior  bosses.  1 he  presence  ot  crescent-shaped,  oblicpie  incising 
is  noted  on  a few  vessels;  these  resemble  thundmail  impressions. 

Right-triangular  plats  are  often  filled  with  three  to  five  rows  ot 
rather  large  and  deep  elliptical  punch  marks.  Such  elliptical  depres- 
sions have  ridges  within  the  concavity  that  appear  to  be  cord  im- 
pressions. Probably  these  markings  were  made  with  the  edge  ol  a 
cord-wrapped  paddle.  In  tact,  all  decorations  ccruld  have  been  pro- 
duced with  a very  small  tool  kit.  The  cord-wrapped  paddle  mav  have 
been  constructed  so  that  in  the  hand  ot  a skillful  potter  it  prcrduced 
all  impressions.  The  law  ot  parsimony  would  suggest  that  we  try 
to  frame  all  interpretations  about  this  one  tool.  The  flat  of  the  paddle 
beat  the  mass  of  clay  into  its  form,  a sharp  exposed  wooden  corner 
could  make  incisings,  a blunt  handle-corner  might  prcxhue  punctates, 
while  the  cord-wrapped  edge  fashioned  elliptical  punches  and  some  of 
the  deeper  markings.  .\  paddle  had  six  usable  corners,  as  well  as 
edges  and  flat  or  convex  faces.  Rounded  pottery  discs,  about  1 i/o 
to  4 inches  in  diameter,  have  been  found  with  some  frec|uency  at  the 
Schultz  and  Washington  Boro  sites.  It  was  believed  bv  some  that 
these  represented  gaming  devices  (Caclzow,  193(),  p.  193)  . Worn 
edges  and  information  from  other  areas  (Fort  Ancient,  Ohio,  and 
Lamar,  Georgia)  on  similar  objects  suggest  a different  interpretation. 
It  seems  possible  that  these  discs  were  used  as  an  anvil  and  scraping 
tool  in  the  process  of  shaping  and  thinning.  Probably  nothing  more 
than  considerable  manual  dexterity  with  the  paddle  was  needed  to 
form  even  the  largest  and  fanciest  of  pots. 

Realizing  that  descriptive  pottery  terms  emplov  a difficult  jargon. 
Figure  5 is  included  as  an  explanatory  device.  .Some  points  may  still 
be  hazy,  and  further  elucidation  is  in  order.  Horizontal  bandino; 
refers  to  a unit  of  elements  circling  the  vessel  horizontally.  Xo  specific 
direction  or  shape  of  the  elements  forming  the  horizontal  liancl  is 
implied.  .A.  horizontal  band  may  be  composed  of  one  or  more  hori- 
zontal and  parallel  lines,  it  may  consist  of  short  diagonal  lines,  or  it 
may  be  a line  of  punches. 
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Plat  is  a genera  I i/x'cl  term  lor  a geometric  shape.  Plats  are  rectan- 
gular when  they  are  bounded  l)y  vertical  ami  horizontal  lines,  and 
they  are  diamond-shaped  when  bounded  Iry  diagonal  or  oblicpie  lines. 
'Eri(i7igular  plats  have  Iretpiently  l)een  calletl  chevrons.  Right-trian- 
gular plats  are  the  major  uonsymmetrical  lorms.  A plat  was  filled 
with  parallel  lines.  Other  vaiieties  include  narrow  diamond-shaped 
])lats  and  trumaled  tonus. 

I'ertunl  handing  is  jjrodmed  by  incising,  or  occasionally  by  deep 
gashing  or  bar-stamping,  lines  crossing  one  or  more  horizontal  bands. 

Notches  reler  to  the  rounded  indentations  at  the  base  ot  the  collar 
just  above  the  neck.  Eohes  are  extreme  notches  giving  the  vessel  a 
h ill  or  rttllle  along  the  lowei  collar  edge.  The  tei  in  )totch  also  applies 
to  an  indentation  in  the  lip,  usually  above  the  elligy  at  the  peak  cjf 
the  ( astellation.  'Phe  latter  te  rm  relers  to  the  highest  part  of  the  I'irn. 
ElPgies  arc  the  laces  below  the  castellations,  representing  humans  in 
all  but  a lew  tare  instaiucs. 

Scmii.Tz  She  (La  7) 

Dining  the  summer  ol  hPll  an  archaeological  field  team  speansored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  llislorical  (lommission  and  directed  by  Donald  A. 
Ciadzow  excavated  on  the  pio|:)erty  of  Edward  A.  Schultz  near  Cresswell 
in  Manor  'Eownship,  Lancaster  Loimty.  d’oelay  the  land  is  owned  by 
the  nine  Eunck  brothers,  d’his  site,  at  an  elevation  of  three  hundred 
feet,  is  on  a dissected  Wisconsin  teirace,  which  is  broken  up  into  long, 
rolling  hillocks.  A small  stream,  Witmer  Rini,  lies  to  the  north,  while 
the  Susc|uehanna  Rivet  is  less  than  a half-mile  west. 

Extensive  trenching  and  scattered  test  pitting  in  the  village  portion 
of  the  site  located  272  pits  and  18  burials.  The  former  raiiged  in 
shape  from  large  (over  4 feet  6 inches  in  diameter)  , shallow,  saucer- 
shaped  pits  through  the  narrower  but  deeper  bell-like  pits  with  under- 
cut sides  to  smaller  disturbances  that  represented  postmolds.  Depths 
varied  from  slightly  over  a loot  lor  the  saucer-like  depressions  to  as 
much  as  1 feet  6 inches  lor  the  bell-shaped  pits.’ 

Ol  the  272  pits,  apparently  there  were  only  126  (based  upon  a 
count  of  the  material  in  the  collections  erf  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Museum)  which  yielded  jrottery  sherds  of  any  consecptence.  At  least 
10  of  the  126  pits  can  be  related  with  reasonable  certainty  to  a Shenk’s 
Eerry  component,  and  2 with  less  certainty;  2 pits  contained  mixed 

^ These  ligiiies  arc  oblained  from  the  field  notes  largely  in  the  handwriting  of 
Eugene  Gardner  and  Harrison  C.  E'olleit.  two  of  the  field  workers.  Thirteen  burials 
are  noted  and  listed  in  the  published  account. 
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Susquehannock  and  Shenk’s  Ferry  pottery;  while  9 were  probably 
mixed.  The  remaining  pits  contained  shell-tempered  Susquehannock 
pottery.  The  Susquehannock  occiqtation  is  represented  by  6,468  sherds; 
the  Shenk’s  Ferry  comj)onent.  by  573  sherds. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  Snscpiehannock  and 
Shenk’s  Ferry  mortuary  practices  and  their  material  culture,  sixteen 
burials  are  probably  related  to  a Shenk’s  Ferry  occiqKttion  ot  the 
site  and  may  represent  Shenk’s  Ferry  people  living  as  adopted  cajuives 
in  the  Susc[uehannock  village  during  the  early  period  of  the  site 
(Witthoft,  1952,  p.  5).  This  wotdd  be  about  the  time  when,  as  we 
believe,  the  more  numerous  Suscpiehannocks  displaced  the  Shenk’s 
Ferry  jreople  in  the  lower  Suscpiehanna  Basin.  The  bone  beads;  the 
shell  ornaments:  a small,  clay,  obtuse-elbow  pipe;  the  grit-  and  crushed- 
rock-tempered  2^ottery,  “Lancaster  Incised”  and  “Funck  Incised”; 
and  even  the  c[uartz  triangular  arrow  points  with  concave  bases— all 
are  cpiite  unlike  the  material  culture  of  the  grave  olferings  of  the 
Susquehannocks  (4Vitthoft,  1952,  i^p.  10-11).  Even  the  paucity  of 
grave  goods  contrasts  with  the  generally  more  abundant  olferings  found 
in  Susquehannock  burials.  The  extended  supine  j^osition  of  these 
sixteen  skeletons,  oriented  on  the  long  axis  with  the  skull  in  an 
easterly  direction,  is  not  usual  for  Sustpiehannock  interment.  Susque- 
hannock burials  (Washington  Boro  period)  are  normally  hexed  with 
the  skull  directed  toward  the  west.  The  sixteen  burials  resemble  the 
two  extended  burials  iound  on  the  Ibatioh  Site.  Two  of  the  eiohteen 

o O 

burials  were  hexed,  one  orientetl  to  the  northeast  while  the  other  was 
directed  to  the  west.  Although  the  (ultural  affiliations  of  the  latter 
are  indeterminable,  they  may  relate  more  closely  to  the  earlier  Sus- 
tpiehannock mortuary  practices  than  do  the  other  burials. 

Trade  objects  are  not  abundant  at  the  Schultz  Site,  but  the  oc- 
currence of  thirty-nine  pieces  of  metal  (esjrecially  brass  cones,  beads, 
an  arroivdiead,  and  iron  axes  and  knives)  in  Cadzow’s  sample  indicates 
that  the  Susquehannocks  tvere  familiar  with  items  of  European  origin. 
Probably  this  site  is  on  the  time  level  1575-1595,  and  roughly  equi- 
valent to  the  Seneca  Cameron  Site  in  western  New  York  (4Vrav  and 
Schoff,  1953,  pp.  51-55)  . In  the  small  number  of  pits  excavated  at 
Schultz  by  'Witthoft  and  S.  S.  Earver,  scraps  of  brass  were  more  abun- 
dant in  both  Susquehannock  and  Funck  pits  than  Cadzow’s  sample 
would  suggest. 

The  following  descriptions  are  based  on  the  Susqtiehannock  sherds 
from  the  Schultz  Site,  the  Eschelman  Site,  and  about  twenty-five  whole 
pots  from  the  'Washington  Boro  sites. 
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Schultz  Incised 
(Eigure  6,  h,  q-s;  Figure  1 , a-d) 

Paste: 

Method  ol  Mamdactiire:  Apparently  fashioned  from  one  lump 
or  mass  of  clay  and  malleated  into  shape  with  a cord-wrajiped 
paddle-antl-anvil  technicjue.  Occasional  fillet  contacts  are  dis- 
cernible. 

d’emper;  Medium  to  finely  crnshed  river  shell  in  proportions  ol 
about  10  to  20  per  cent  to  the  clay  matrix. 

Clay:  Generally,  the  clay  is  of  good  quality  and  free  of  impurities, 
although  Hakes  of  mica  are  often  visible. 

Texture:  Medium,  with  cross  sections  partly  laminated.  In  cases 
where  shell  tempering  has  been  weathered,  the  sherds  have  a soapy 
or  slightly  greasy  feel. 

Hardness:  2.5  to  3.5;  occasionally  some  sherds  are  a little  harder. 
Color:  Tan,  buff,  and  light  grey  are  the  most  conspicuous  colors. 
The  range  extends  from  very  light,  almost  white,  greys  to  darker 
browns,  with  some  nearly  black.  The  vessels  were  fired  in  a 
reducing  atmosphere. 

Breakage:  Breaks  are  straight,  roughly  at  a right  angle  to  the  pre- 
vious break  and  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  Edges  of  breaks 
are  usually  regidar. 

Surface  Finish:  Exteriors  are  generally  marked  with  medium-to-fine 
cord-markings  with  the  liner  markings  predominating.  These 
markings  tend  toward  the  vertical.  Perhaps  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  body  sherds  have  the  cord-markings  obliterated, 
and  they  intergrade  with  sherds  having  fine  markings.  Interiors 
have  been  smoothed  and  in  a few  instances  w'ere  scraped  or 
floated. 

Decoration: 

Generally,  it  consists  of  one,  but  sometimes  two,  horizontal  bands 
of  incising  or  punctation  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  rim.  Below 
the  horizontal  band  is  a distinctive  wider  band,  which  is  the  main 
motif,  of  triangular-,  diamond-,  or  rectangular-shaped  plats.  The 
plats  alternate  or  oppose  one  another,  forming  various  geometric 
patterns.  Typical  is  a horizontal  band  on  the  upper  rim;  below  this, 
a vertical,  rectangular  plat  (under  the  castellation)  flanked  by 
oblique  diamond-shaped  plats.  The  enclosed  right-triangidar  plats 
are  filled  with  elliptical  punch  marks,  short  lines  of  incisings,  or 
parallel  horizontal  incisings.  A continuation  of  this  theme  to  the 
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low  portion  of  the  rim  may  result  in  the  oblicpie  diamond-shaped 
plats  dehning  an  equilateral  triangular  area  (tip  pointing  down- 
ward) , where  these  two  opposing  oltlique  diamond-shaped  plats 
meet.  If  the  plats  join  with  truncated  diamond-shaped  plats,  a 
narrow  diamond-shaped  area  is  formed.  In  only  two  instances  are 
the  resulting  plats  not  hlled.  In  some  instances  vertical  rectangidar 
plats  are  trot  present  and  the  oblicpie,  diamond-shaped  plats  alter- 
nate, meeting  either  near  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  rim,  with  a 
resulting  triangular  area  between.  This  area  was  subsequently  lined. 
Occasional  short  incisings  occur  between  parallel  lines  to  create  a 
ladder  effect.  Narrow  horizontal  bands,  usually  one  but  sometimes 
two  and  even  three,  are  applied  above,  with  one  band  below  this 
main  motif.  Oval  to  angular  impressions  are  sometimes  present  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  neck.  They  are  prominent  enough  to  be  termed 
notches  on  ten  rim  sherds.  I suspect,  however,  that  this  hgure  is 
too  low,  and  that  when  more  intact  rims  are  available  the  occurrence 
will  be  slightly  higher. 

A variant  (Fig.  6,  f)  , consisting  of  opjtosed  (one  base  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  rim,  the  other  Itase  toward  the  top)  , adjacent, 
and  roughly  ecpulateral  triangular  plats,  occurs  on  low  to  medium- 
high  collars.  Narrow  horizontal  iKinding  appears  altove  and  below 
this  main  motif,  as  well  as  outer  lip  edge  incising.  There  are  also 
a few  exanqrles  of  this  variant  found  at  the  Eschelman  Site.  It  is 
a conservative  torm  harking  back  to  widespread  and  generalized 
Irotpiois  motifs,  especially  to  the  Mohawk  Chance  Incised,  the 
Deowongo  Incised,  and  the  Durfee  FTnderlined  types  (Ritcliie,  H),52, 
PI.  1)  . One  unusual  vessel  from  the  Keller  Site  has  a very  narrow 
rim  with  an  elongated  and  constricted  neck.  Elonoated  trianstular 
decorations  are  applied  to  the  neck. 

Low-Collar:  A low-collar  prominently-lobed  subtyjje  (Fig.  6,  j and 
o)  . It  is  on  a low  rim  with  a narrow  horizontal  Itand  of  incising 
(lacking  in  one  case)  . In  one  sherd  the  laminated  structure  ot 
a cross  section  between  neck,  rim,  and  lobe  shows  the  addition 
of  a hllet  of  clay  to  form  the  lobes.  I suspect  this  was  done  Ire- 
quently.  The  conspicuously  lobed  edge  rarely  occurs  (in  only 
about  five  instances)  with  the  more  elaborately  decorated  higher 
collared  vessels  (Fig.  6,  m;  F'ig.  7,  c)  . 

Eorm : 

Rim:  Rims  are  medium  to  high,  ranging  from  one-third  to  one-half 
the  total  height  of  the  vessel.  They  are  straight-sided  to  slightly 
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Key  to  Figure  6 

111  ideiitilying  the  pottery  vessels  or  sherds  shown  in  Figures  6,  7, 
and  8,  the  inlonnation  is  given  in  the  following  seiptence:  pottery 
type,  printed  in  italics;  the  subtype  in  parentheses;  the  site  or  the 
site  and  field  nuinber  conibineil;  the  catalogue  number;  and 
the  tollettion.  Alibreviations  used  lor  the  subtypes  are;  C.B. 
(complex-lianded)  , AI.H.  (nudtiple-lianded)  , S.B.  (simple-banded)  , 
R.C.  (rounded-collar) , F.R.  (flared-rim) , and  I.v.  (incised  variant) . 
Collections  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Museum  are  marked  P.S.M., 
and  those  in  the  North  Museum  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
are  marked  N.M.  Designations  have  been  omitted  when  not  known. 

a.  ]V(islilnglo)i  Boro  Incised,  La  12/304,  P.S.M. 

b.  Prehistoric  Onondaga,  Lewis  Site,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y., 
Charles  \Yray  Collection,  West  Rush,  N.  Y. 

c.  ]]hishington  Boro  Incised,  La  12/193,  P.S.M. 

d.  IVashington  Boro  Incised,  La  12/290,  P.S.M. 

e.  Fox  or  Owl  Effigy,  La  7/85,  P.S.M. 

f.  Schultz  Incised  (Chance-,  Diirfee-,  Deowongo-like  motif)  , La 
7/89,  P.S.M. 

g.  ]Vashingt(j}i  Boro  Incised,  unspecified  Washington  Boro,  892, 
39-2,  P.S.M. 

h.  Variant  Suscpiehannock  Collar,  La  8/2,  P.S.M. 

i.  IVashinglon  Boro  Incised  (S.B.)  , La  12/325,  P.S.M. 

j.  Low  Collar,  La  4/71,  P.S.M. 

k.  Schultz  Incised,  La  7/40,  P.S.M. 

l.  Washington  Boro  Incised  (C.B.)  , La  12/27,  P.S.M. 

m.  Washington  Boro  Incised  (C.B.)  , La  12/289,  P.S.M. 

n.  Probably  Washington  Boro  Incised  (C.B.)  , La  7/240,  P.S.M. 

o.  Low  Collar,  La  7/119,  P.S.M. 

p.  Washington  Boro  Incised  (M.B.)  , La  12/25,  P.S.M. 

(}.  Schultz  Incised,  La  7/82,  P.S.M. 

r.  Schultz  Incised,  La  7/165,  P.S.M. 

s.  Schultz  Incised,  La  7/9,  P.S.M. 
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FicrRK  (3.  Schultz  Inciskd  and  Washington  Boro  Incish)  Poiherv 
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Rev  to  Figure  7 

a.  Schultz  Incised,  B-II2,  P.S.M. 

b.  Schultz  Incised,  La  54b,  N.M. 

c.  Schultz  Incised,  La  54b,  X.M. 

d.  Schultz  Incised,  I, a 54b,  X.M. 

e.  Washington  Boro  Incised  (M.B.) , La  4,  B-27,  P.S.M. 

f.  Washington  Boro  Incised  (M.B.)  , La  4,  B-8,  P.S.M. 

g.  Washingto)}  Boxj  Eicised  (M.B.)  , La  4,  722,  P.S.M. 

b.  ]\’ashingto)i  Boro  Incised  (M.B.)  , La  54b,  N.M. 

i.  ]]\ishington  Boro  Incised  (C.B.)  , La  4,  B-92,  P.S.M. 

j.  Washiyigtoti  Boro  Incised  (M.B.)  , B-50,  P.S.M. 
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Figure  /.  Schultz  Incised  and  \Vashin(;ton  Boro  Inc:ised  Poitery 
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Key  ro  Figure  8 

a.  Strickler  Cord-marked  (I.v.)  , La  3,  403,  P.S.M. 

b.  Strickler  Cord-marked  (notched  variant)  , La  3,  236,  P.S.M. 

c.  Strickler  Cord-marked  (I.v.),  nnsjiecified  Washington  Boro,  617, 
P.S.M. 

d.  Strickler  Cord-marked  (Low-Collar  variant  carried  over  to  a 
Strickler  pot)  , La  4,  .588,  P.S.M. 

e.  Strickler  Cord-marked  (R.C.)  , La  3,  254,  P.S.M. 

f.  .S7 rickler  Cord-ma rked,  B-  111,  P.S.M. 

g.  Strickler  Cord-marked  (F.R.)  , La  3,  322,  P.S.M. 

h.  Strickler  Cord-marked  (F.R.)  , La  3,  332,  P.S.M. 

i.  Strickler  Cord-marked  (R.C.)  , La  3,  323,  P.S.M. 
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curved,  tending  to  ilare  outward  to  j)resent  the  greatest  diameter 
at  the  month.  A well-developed  overhang  or  channel  is  nsnally 
present  between  the  body  and  collar,  resulting  in  some  neck 
constriction,  although  it  is  seldom  extreme.  There  is  no  discern- 
ible dillerence  between  lim  thickness  and  body  thickness.  Rims 
are  castellated  on  the  majority  ot  the  vessels  with  two  castellations 
most  common,  lour  less  common,  and  three  nnnsnal.  Castellations 
are  low,  rounded  and  somewhat  broad  rather  than  hisrh  and 
sharp  (Fig.  b,  h,  exception)  . 

Low-Collar:  Rims  are  straight  and  low,  nsnally  not  more  than  1 
inch  err  2 inches  high;  occasionally  they  are  just  high  enough  to 
accommodate  the  lobes.  Castellations  are  apparently  less  fre- 
cpient. 

Li]):  Lip  lorm  ol  the  pottery  from  the  midden-lilled  pits  at  the 
Schidt/  Site  was  seriated  under  the  following  designations  with  the 
j)ertentage  of  frecpiency  as  lollows:  rounded  and  thickened,  .5.5 
per  cent;  rounded  and  slightly  thickened,  20.7  per  cent;  rounded 
and  slightly  thinned,  1 l.S  per  cent;  rounded  and  slightly  everted, 
5.8  per  cent;  thinned  and  everted,  5.3  j)er  cent;  flat  and  thickened, 
12.6  per  cent;  and  other  or  too  fragmentary  to  classify,  35.8  per 
cent.  Fversion,  thickness,  and  thinning  is  generally  slight  with 
the  residt  that  lij)  forms  intergracle  and  the  distinction  between 
the  designations  frecjuently  is  not  clear-cut.  Incising  occurred 
on  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  lips,  while  slightly  less  than  3 
per  cent  display  notching.  Although  lip  form  of  the  burial  pottery 
was  not  seriated  according  to  the  various  categories,  the  shape 
geuerally  conforms  to  the  same  ])attern  established  for  the  house- 
hold ])Ottery. 

l.ow-Collar:  Cenerally  rounded  without  any  thickening  and  lacking 
incising.  Round-bottomed  and  generally  spherical  in  outline. 
They  range  in  size  from  small  (6  to  8 inches  high)  to  the  very 
large  lamily-si/e  cooking  vessels  which  can  accommodate  several 
gallons.  Many  of  the  sherds  from  the  Sclndtz  Site  pits  rej)resent 
village  ])Ots  of  this  larger  size. 

Thickness:  Less  than  i/g  inch  to  incF  with  an  average  of  I/4  inch 
to  Yg  inch. 

Cieographical  Range:  Predominant  at  the  Schnltz  Site;  also  found  at 
the  Washington  Boro  sites,  the  Romney  Site  in  West  Virginia,  and 
along  the  North  and  West  branches  of  the  Snscpiehanna  River, 
especially  near  Athens  in  Bradford  County. 

Chronological  Position:  ca.  1550-1620. 
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Probable  Relations:  Proto-Suscjuehannock  grit-tempered  pottery, 
Cayuga  Ithaca  Linear,  and  Richmond  Mills  Incised,  while  the  low- 
collar  form  shows  a resemblance  to  Genoa  Frilled.  (See  \\h'en,  1914; 
MacNeish,  1952;  Ridley,  1952;  Ritchie,  1954;  also  Witthoft  in  the 
present  work.) 

1’he  W^ashington  Boro  Sites 

The  small  town  of  Washington  Boro  is  situated  along  Pennsylvania 
Route  441,  three  miles  south  of  Columbia  and  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
U.  S.  Route  30.  It  is  located  on  a low'  Wisconsin  terrace,  with  the 
Susquehanna  River  a few  hundred  yards  to  the  west.  Prior  to  the 
construction  of  the  electrical  power  dams  at  Safe  Harbor,  Holtwood, 
and  Conowingo,  the  water  level  was  considerably  lower.  The  now 
inundated  flood  plain,  called  Lake  Meatle,  has  abundant  Indian 
material,  and  it  was  probably  this  river-etlge  land  that  was  farmed 
intensively  by  inhabitants  of  the  contiguous  Indian  village.  We 
believe  that  within  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  AVashington 
Boro  W'as  once  situated  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ]K)pulous  Indian 
communities  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Washington  Boro  sites  have  a long  history  of  excavation  and 
looting.  During  Colonial  times  Indian  graves  were  dug  into  bv  white 
settlers  in  search  of  iron  that  cotdd  be  forged  and  reused.  Modern 
explorations  began  toward  the  close  ol  the  nineteenth  century  and 
have  continued  in  spurts  up  to  the  present. 

The  most  thorough  excavation  was  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
.State  Museum  under  the  direction  of  John  Witthoft  in  1919  on  the 
Abraham  Eschehnan  property  (La  12).  Ihe  site  is  located  near  the 
northern  end  ol  town,  bounded  by  Katherine  Street  (or  .\venue  B) 
to  the  south  and  by  Stanians  Run  on  the  north. 

The  Eschehnan  property  once  served  as  a midden  or  refuse  clump 
within  the  Suscpiehannock  village.  The  pottery  found  here  is  decorated 
like  that  from  the  burial  sites  of  Washington  Boro.  Paste,  size,  and 
construction  leatures,  however,  are  more  closely  related  to  the  sherds 
from  the  pits  at  the  Schultz  Site,  \411age  or  household  pottery  is 
heavier  and  stronger.  It  was  made  well  enough  to  withstand  the 
stress  and  strain  of  regular  service.  The  vessels  are  of  sufficient  size 
to  hold  the  large  cjuantities  of  soup  or  stew'  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a hungry  long-house  group  or  extended  familv.  Erecpient  charred 
incrustations  of  organic  matter  and  the  indications  of  W'ear  on  midden 
pottery,  contrasting  w’ith  less  common  occurrence  on  burial  potterv, 
imply  a functional  difference.  The  former  was  produced  for  clailv 
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use,  while  the  latter’s  intemled  use  was  symbolic,  stipplying  the  de- 
ceased with  a linal  meal. 

Adjacent  on  the  east  is  the  Frey  Village  Site  (La  8)  ; and  separated 
Irom  Eschelman’s  by  iour  intervening  plots  to  the  west  is  the  Keller 
Site  (l.a  4)  . Both  ol  these  sites  were  partially  excavated  by  Cadzow 
as  ])art  of  the  same  program  as  the  Schultz  Site. 

d'he  Ibaugh  Site  (La  54)  is  a ]rortion  of  a burial  plot  near  the 
southern  edge  ol  town  abotit  two  hundred  yards  north  of  Pennsylvania 
Rotite  999,  located  near  the  front  of  the  terrace.  The  projrerty  has 
been  owned  by  Albert  Ibaugh  for  many  years.  The  burials  were 
discovered  cpiite  accidentally  in  March,  1955,  during  the  excavation 
ol  a new  house  foundation.  As  a restilt  of  salvage  operations  con- 
ducted by  fohn  Witthoft  and  Charles  Molzinger,  thirty-seven  graves 
were  excavated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fotindation.  Subset|uent  field 
work  in  April  and  May,  1957,  by  Holzinger,  Arthur  Ftiter,  and  the 
author,  led  to  the  e.xcavation  of  twenty-six  burials.  Additional  excava- 
tions in  June  and  July,  1958,  direc  ted  by  the  author,  revealed  thirteen 
more  btirials.  Finther  digging  by  local  collectors  has  indicated  the 
presence  of  still  more  burials. 

Other  archaeological  field  work  in  Washington  Boro  was  done  by 
Ceralcl  Fenstermaker  in  the  vicinity  ol  both  the  Ibaugh  and  the  Keller 
jjroperties. 

Fhe  lollow’ing  jrottery  descriptions  arc  based  iipon  more  than  two 
luinchcd  whole  burial  pots  and  the  sherds  from  the  large  midden  at 
Eschelman. 


WASiiiNcnoN  Boro  Incised 

(Ei^inc  6,  a,  c,  d,  g,  i,  tn , p (howl),  possibly  n;  Eigure  7,  e-j) 
Paste: 

Generally  the  same  as  Schultz  Incised.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  the  pottery  Irom  the  midden  at  Eschelman’s.  Slight  dilferences 
are  discernible  in  the  pottery  found  at  the  Keller  and  the  Ibaugh 
properties.  The  latter  is  more  poorly  fired,  with  darker  browns 
and  tans,  while  light  tans  and  greys  are  common  to  the  cooking 
jjottery.  The  upper  range  of  the  hardness  scale  for  burial  pottery 
is  about  3.0,  extending  downward  to  2.5.  Shell  temper  is  present 
in  slightly  smaller  proportions  than  in  midden  pottery.  These  ob- 
servations are  not  considered  diagnostic  for  particular  sherds  but 
are  impressions  obtained  frmn  large  samples.  It  is  felt  that  these 
minor  differences  have  a functional  basis. 
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Decoration: 

For  descriptive  purposes  and  convenience  in  dealing  with  a pot- 
tery type  that  represents  a large  number  of  sherds  as  well  as  many 
intact  and  restored  vessels  this  type  has  been  subdivided  into  three 
groups  or  subtypes:  “Complex-Banded,”  “Multiple-Banded,”  and 
“Simple-Banded.” 

ComjDlex-Banded:  (Figure  6,  m,  possibly  n;  Figure  7,  i) 

At  least  three  distinctive,  adjacent,  horizontal,  and  parallel 
bands  of  incising  are  present.  One  band  on  the  middle  or  lower 
portion  of  the  collar  consists  of  platted  elements,  which  may  be 
rectangular,  triangular,  or  diamond-shaped.  This  narrow  band 
of  plats  often  resembles  the  main  motif  on  Schultz  Incised.  I'he 
other  horizontal  bands,  generally  two  but  sometimes  three  or 
four,  are  composed  of  parallel,  incised,  horizontal  or  oblitpie  lines; 
occasionally  punctation  was  used.  Generally,  all  the  decorations 
are  made  by  incising,  although  some  triangular  plats  are  fdled 
with  punch-like  markings,  possibly  produced  by  the  corner  of  a 
cord-wrapped  patldle. 

Multiple-Banded:  (Figure  6,  d,  p:  Figure  7,  e-h,  j) 

This  subtype  represents  the  largest  category  of  Washington 
Boro  Incised.  It  bears  at  least  two  distinctive,  adjacent,  and 
parallel  horizontal  bands  of  incising.  Elaborations  occur  when 
three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  horizontal  bands  are  present.  The 
horizontal  bands  are  made  of  parallel,  incised,  horizontal  or 
oblicpie  lines;  occasionally  they  are  composed  of  pum  tates. 
Simple-Banded:  (Figure  6,  g,  i) 

.\  single  horizontal  band  of  parallel  incising  is  present  on  this 
subtype.  triangular  plat  is  sometimes  applied  under  the  castel- 
lation,  even  when  the  effigy  is  absent. 

Vertical  Bantling:  (Figure  7,  e-g,  i,  j) 

\'ertical  banding,  subdividing  the  horizontal  bauds,  occurs  with 
apparently  equal  Irecpieucy  on  the  three  subtypes.  It  is  usually 
accomplished  by  means  of  incised  lines.  Generally,  these  single- 
line  elements  are  on  the  loiver  portion  of  the  collar,  crossing  only 
the  lower  horizontal  band.  In  at  least  three  instances  a horizontal 
band  has  been  added  on  the  neck  area  which  is  not  touched  bv 
this  banding.  Sometimes  the  vertical  elements  terminate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  horizontal  band  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  collar. 
.\ctually,  vertical  banding  elements  occur  in  many  lengths  and 
combinations:  long  or  short,  they  can  be  perpendicular  or  oblicpie 
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Key  to  Ficuire  9 

Figures  9 and  10  include  practically  all  known  Snscjnehannock  rim 
styles  ol  burial  pottery.  A lew  styles  have  been  missed,  but  the  distribu- 
tion shown  accommodates  most  styles,  provided  an  entirely  rigid  in- 
terpretation is  not  used.  '1  he  styles  lor  cooking  pots  have  not  been 

drawn  because  the  drawings  are  based  upon  large  rim  sherds  or  whole 

pots.  Wath  some  exceptions,  the  cooking  vessels  wonld  also  fit  into 
the  categories  illustrated. 

Xos.  1-17.  Schultz  Incised 

.\os.  22-23.  Low  Collar 

.\os.  18-21,  24-27.  Schultz  Incised— ]]'(ishiugtou  Boro  Incised  tran- 
sitional err  variants 

Xos.  28-3(i.  Washington  Boro  Incised  (C.B.) 

Xos.  37-48.  Washington  Boro  Incised  (M.B.) 

1 he  lollowing  key  shows  the  distribution  by  site  and  collection  of 
the  rim  styles  illustrated  together  with  the  number  of  sherds  or  vessels 
ol  each  style.  The  first  figure  is  the  number  on  the  drawing  of  a 
particular  style,  while  the  figure  in  parentheses  shows  the  number  of 
vessels  or  sherds  of  that  style. 

ScHt  i.TZ  Si'I'e:  9 (1)  ; 23  (1)  ; P..S.M. 

iB.vt  GH  Site:  1 (1)  ; 2 (1)  ; 4 (2)  ; 7 (1)  ; 10  (1)  ; 11  (2)  ; 12  (2) ; 

14  (1)  ; 16  (1)  ; 17  (1)  ; 19  (1)  ; 20  (2)  ; 22  (1) ; 24  (1) ; 25  (1)  ; 

29  (1)  ; 30  (1)  ; 31  (1)  ; 32  (1)  ; 39  (1)  ; 43  (2) ; 45  (2)  ; 48  (1) ; 

X.M.  2 (1)  ; Arthur  Fitter  Collection. 

Keller  Site:  21  (1);  22  (1);  27  (1);  34  (1);  35  (1);  36  (1)  ; 

38  (1)  ; 40  (1)  ; 42  (1)  ; P.S.Af. 

IbxsPECiFiED  WAsHiNOTcrN  BoRO:  3 (1)  ; 4 (4)  ; 5 (1)  ; 6 (1)  : 8 (1)  ; 

11  (1);  13  (1);  15  (1);  18  (1);  20  (1);  28  (1);  36  (1);  43  (1) ; 

45  (2)  ; 46  (1)  ; 47  (1)  ; P.S.M. 

Site  Unknown:  6 (1);  11  (1);  26  (1);  33  (1);  57  (1);  41  (1)  ; 

43  (1)  ; 44  (1)  ; 45  (1)  ; P.S.M. 
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Figi  RE  9.  Rim  Drawings  on  Susquehannock  Poni  RV 
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Key  to  Figure  10 


Washington  Boro  Incised  (M.B.) 
Washington  Boro  Incised  (S.B.) 


Nos.  49-67. 

Nos.  68-76. 
like.) 

Nos.  77-79.  Strickler  Cord-marked  (l.v.) 

Nos.  80-82.  Strickler  Cord-marked  (F.R.) 

Nos.  8‘l-84.  Strickler  Cord-marked  (R.C.) 

No.  85.  Strickler  Cord-marked  (notched  variant) 


(No.  75  is  Chance- 


No.  86.  Strickler  Cord-marked  (plain  variant) 

Distribution  ol  the  styles  by  site  and  collection  and  mnnber  of 
pieces  is  as  follows: 

Ibaugh  Site;  50  (2);  51  (.H)  ; 53  (2);  54  (1);  55  (1);  57  (1) ; 

59  (1)  ; 60  (I)  : 61  (4)  ; 63  (1)  : 64  (5)  ; 66  (10)  ; 67  (4)  ; 68  (2)  ; 

69  (2)  ; 70  (1)  ; 72  (1)  ; 73  (1)  ; 77  (1)  : 78  (1)  ; 79  (1)  ; 82  (1) ; 

83  (1);  85  (1);  P.S.M.  50  (I);  61  (1);  64  (1);  Arthur  Fitter 

Collection. 


Keeler  Site:  49  (I);  50  (1);  51  (2);  52  (1);  54  (1);  60  (1)  ; 

61  (2);  63  (1);  65  (1):  66  (4);  67  (2);  68  (1);  76  (1);  P.S.M. 

Unsi’ecifiei)  Wasiiingeon  IfoRo:  51  (7)  ; 56  (1)  ; 58  (1)  ; 60  (1)  ; 

61  (4)  ; 62  (3)  ; 63  (1)  ; 64  (2)  : 66  (6)  ; 67  (1)  ; 68  (3) ; 72  (1) ; 

74  (2);  82  (1);  84  (J)  ; 85  (2);  P.S.M. 

Oscar  Leibiiart  Site:  51  (I);  61  (1);  64  (1);  66  (4);  67  (1)  ; 

75  (1)  ; 79  (3)  ; 81  (9)  ; Oscar  and  Donald  Leibhart  Collection. 

Strickler  Site:  50  (1)  ; 66  (7)  ; 80  (2)  ; 81  (2)  ; 82  (12)  ; 84  (14)  ; 
Arthur  Filter  Collection.  79  (I);  82  (6);  83  (3);  85  (1);  P.S.M. 

Bert  Leibiiart  Site:  81  (5)  ; 82  (4)  ; 84  (1)  ; 85  (1)  ; Lancks 
Mnsenni  Collections,  Flistorical  Society  of  York  County. 

Site  Unknown:  51  (1)  ; 53  (I)  ; 61  (3);  64  (1)  ; 66  (1)  ; 68  (2); 
71  (1)  ; 85  (1)  ; 86  (1)  ; P.S.M. 
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Figure  10.  Rim  Drawings  on  Susquehannock  Potiery 
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to  the  horizontal  hands,  and  they  alternate  to  torm  saw-tooth 
patterns  and  alternating  wedge  patterns.  When  they  are  bold 
and  deeji  they  can  he  dassified  as  pnnctates  intergrading  with 
the  rim  lobing.  Occasionally,  vertical  handing  elements  occur 
as  ordinary  incised  lines  on  the  lol)ed  collar.  Single-line  vertical 
handing  is  virtually  unknown  on  Scludtz  Incised.  Probably,  verti- 
cal handing  is  tlerived  Irom  the  platted  elements  ol  Schultz  Incised, 
but  it  is  related  to  lobing  or  Irilling  ol  the  lower  rim  edge. 

Effigies:-  (Figure  6,  a-e;  Figure  7,  d-j  [Fallen  off  on  g]) 

Two  to  tour  human-lace  or  lull-figure  effigies  are  present  on 
70  per  cent  of  Washington  Boro  Incised  burial  pottery.  On 
Scludtz  Incised  their  presence  is  noted  only  on  a lew  vessels,  and 
they  are  absent  on  Strickler  Cord-marked.  Face  effigies  occur 
early  as  three  circular  marks,  made  by  hollow  bone  or  reed 
punches  in  a triangular  pattern  on  prehistoric  Onondaga  of 
felferson  and  Onondaga  counties.  New  York,  on  FaLonde  of 
Ontaricr,  and  on  the  Fawrentian  Irocpiois  of  the  Saint  Fawrence 
Valley,  Ontario  (Figure  h,  b)  . 'Fhere  is  a suggestion  of  the  de- 
velopment of  effigies  at  an  even  earlier  level  in  late  Castle  Creek. 
During  early  historic  times  they  appear  on  a few  Mohawk  and 
Oneida  sherds:  and  at  about  the  same  time  or  slightly  later  they 
are  |)resent  on  Munsee  of  northern  New  (ersey,  on  Suscpiehan- 
nock,  and  on  Seneca  jjottery.  These  are  small,  thickened,  and 
rounded  areas  with  the  features  created  by  scratch  marks  and 
the  use  of  small,  pointed  punches  (Figure  7,  d) . Notwithstanding 
Cadzerw  and  local  traditions  supporting  southern  origins  for  the 
Snscpiehannocks,  it  seems  that  the  most  likely  area  of  influence 
for  most  Sus(|uehann()ck  traits  (effigies  in  particular)  lies  to  the 
north  in  the  Saint  Fawreme  and  Fake  Ontario  region. 

O 

Effigies  reach  their  peak  in  terms  of  attention  given  to  detail 
and  of  cpiantity  on  Washington  Boro  Incised.  Frecpiently,  they 
are  very  carefully  sculptured,  with  the  entire  face  clone  in  sharp 
bas-relief.  The  nose  and  chin  are  the  most  prominent  features. 
Highly  contoured  faces  were  made  by  pushing  a portion  of  the 
up]jer  rim  outward  from  the  interior  to  form  a thickened  area. 
Modeling  the  clay  while  still  moist  and  adding  extra  pieces  as 

"The  earliest  known  reference  to  face  effigies  on  local  Indian  hollow  ware  ap- 
peared in  the  Cohnnhia  Spy.  June  2,  1831  (Hazard,  1831,  Vol.  1.  p.  395).  This 
article  tells  of  flexed  Itidian  burials  found  at  the  canal  basin,  and  it  notes  that 
iron  hatchets,  arrow'heads,  smooth  stones,  and  pottery  vessels  having  faces  tinder 
the  spoilt  occur  in  the  graves. 
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needed  produced  the  final  etiect.  Concavities  on  the  interior  at- 
test to  this  procedure.  On  other  occasions,  necessary  clay  was 
obtainetl  by  adding  to  the  exterior.  I'here  are  a fetv  cases  where 
the  added  strip  did  not  adhere  properly  and  has  subsecpiently 
fallen  off  (Figure  7,  g)  . In  still  other  instances,  the  face  was 
made  simply  by  incising  into  the  existing  rim:  this  is  typical  of 
effigies  which  occur  on  Schultz  Incised. 

Effigies  are  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
rim  just  below  the  castellation.  Usually  there  is  a \'-  or  U- 
shaped  notch,  sometimes  several,  on  the  lip  above  the  face. 
\^ertical  rectangular  plats  are  often  under  the  effigy,  with  oblique, 
diamond-shaped  plats  on  either  side.  The  plats  occur  in  various 
combinations  and  usually  do  not  affect  the  main  decorative  motif. 

Two  effigies  from  the  Schidtz  Site  are  fox-  or  owl-like  (Figure 
6,  e)  , while  two  others  from  Fschehnau's  represent  a salamander 
or  lizard  (Figure  fi,  d)  . I'here  are  very  few  known  examples  of 
animal  effigy  forms. 

Full-figure  effigies  are  considerably  less  common  than  faces. 
On  some  W'ashington  Boro  Incised  vessels,  legs  have  been  lormed 
by  adding  fillets  of  clay  wliich  give  the  impression  of  a flexed 
human  figure  in  the  normal  position  of  Suscpiehannock  burial 
(Figure  6,  c)  . 

Face  and  full-figure  effigies  may  possibly  be  exjnessions  of 
religious,  ceremonial,  or  clan  symbolism.  The  lact  that  thev  are 
nonexistent  on  Strickler  Cord-marked,  rvhich  is  ol  the  later  his- 
toric period  when  trade  goods  are  most  abundant,  suggests  that 
their  absence  may  be  related  to  the  deterioration  of  native  arts 
and  crafts  and  the  disruption  of  older  tribal  culture  patterns. 
Certainly,  Furopean  influence  and  the  power  struggle  for  control 
of  trade  wrought  tremendous  changes  in  Indian  communities 
of  this  period.  I'hese  changes  tvere  definitely  felt  in  .Suscpie- 
hannock callages.  This  is  not  meant  to  attach  any  specific  meaning 
to  the  effigies,  a thing  which  is  bevoncl  knoeving,  but  to  suaoest 
that  they  may  have  disapjiearcd  for  the  same  reasons  that  the 
ceramic  changes  from  Washington  Boro  Incised  to  Strickler  Cord- 
marked  c\  cre  so  radical. 

Eorm : 

Rim:  Generally,  the  rims  tend  to  be  slightly  more  curved  or  bowed 
than  the  Schultz  forms:  the  'Washington  Boro  Incised  vessels 
found  on  the  older  portion  of  the  Strickler  Site  have  especially 
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(oiivex  rims.  Only  two  examples  resemble  the  exaggerated 
Strickler  Roiuuled-Collar  (doughnut-shaped  or  pot-on-pot  form)  . 
A single  example  of  a multiple-corrugated  rim  form  occurs  (Figure 
9,  46),  while  two  examples  of  a tloidrle-corrugated  rim  are  known. 
Castellatious  are  common.  At  the  Eschelman  Site  the  low-collar 
variant  occurs  with  a 1.5  per  cent  frcapiency. 

Lip:  Li]j  lorms  on  midden  pottery  were  seriated  under  the  following 
tlesignations,  with  the  percentage  of  frecpiency  indicated:  rounded 
and  thickened,  8.6  per  cent;  rounded  and  slightly  thickened,  30. f 
per  cent;  rounded  and  slightly  thinned,  28.7  |)er  cent;  rounded 
and  thinned,  4.3  per  cent;  rounded  and  slightly  everted,  13.9 
per  cent:  thinned  and  everted,  3.9  per  cent;  Hat  and  thickened, 
10.1  per  cent;  and  other  or  too  fragmentary  to  classify,  6.4  per 
cent.  lUnial  pottery  was  not  seriated  according  to  the  various 
categories,  but  the  li[)  form  generally  conforms  to  the  same  pat- 
tern. .An  intergrading  ol  lip  forms  was  observed,  and  again  the 
distinctions  are  not  always  clear-cut.  Even  though  the  same  de- 
signations were  used,  it  was  found  desirable  to  add  an  extra 
category,  rounded  and  thinned.  There  is  a general  tendency  for 
the  lips  to  be  slightly  thinner,  even  within  the  same  category,  than 
those  of  the  similar  group  from  the  Schultz  Site. 

Body:  Same  as  Schultz  Incised,  although  on  a few  vessels  there  is 
a break  in  contour  just  above  the  round  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
I'he  sides  are  somewhat  straight  but  slant  inward  tow'ard  the 
neck.  This  body  variant  produces  a more  sharply-shouldered 
vessel  w'ith  an  elongated  neck  and  a shape  that  is  neither  squat 
nor  globular.  I’hree  double-necked  pots  have  been  excavated. 
Thickness:  The  same  as  Schultz  Incised.  Burial  vessels  average 
about  14  inch  in  thickness. 

(leogniplucal  Rinige:  Lancaster  Ccrunty  and  York  County  Susque- 
hannock  sites,  especially  Washington  Boro  sites,  and  Romney  Site, 
West  Virginia. 

CJironolog-ical  Position:  ca.  1600-1650. 

Probable  Relations:  Middle  period  of  historic  Suscjuehannock,  de- 
rived locally  from  Schultz  Incised. 

Strickler  and  Leibhart  Sites 

The  best  known  of  these  later  sites  is  the  Strickler  Site  (La  3) , 
referred  to  as  the  John  Witmer  Farm  Site  in  older  accounts,  at  Cress- 
well,  about  tw'o  miles  south  of  Washington  Boro.  Cadzow  excavated 
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at  the  Strickler  Site  in  1931,  and  more  recently  Arthur  Futer  of  New 
Flolland  has  been  excavating  on  the  Funck  farm.  These  contiguous 
farms  are  part  of  what  was  previously  one  large  village  site  having  at 
least  two  burial  plots. 

The  Oscar  and  Bert  Leibhart  sites  are  on  the  York  County  or  west 
shore  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  both  are  located  on  high  ground 
in  contrast  to  the  low-lying  sites  of  the  opposite  shore.  The  Oscar 
Leibhart  Site  (Vo  9)  is  about  six  miles  south  of  \\hightsville  near 
Pennsylvania  Route  624,  nearly  opposite  the  Strickler  Site,  w-hile  the 
Bert  Leibhart  Site  lies  less  than  a mile  farther  south.  Before  Oscar 
Leibhart  acquired  the  land  from  John  Flaincs,  several  burials  had  been 
plowed  out,  and  in  the  1930’s  Oscar  and  his  brother  Bert  located  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  burials.  Recent  excavations  by  Oscar’s  son, 
Donald  Leibhart,  have  uncovered  more  than  120  burials  as  well  as 
several  other  components  including  a Point  Peninsida  manifestation 
on  the  south  portion  of  the  hilltop. 

Little  is  known  of  the  Bert  Leibhart  Site  (Yo  170).  The  major 
excavation  done  on  this  property  lasted  for  two  or  three  summers  in 
the  mid-1930’s.  It  was  done  largely  by  David  Graham  of  Craley,  who, 
in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  exploring  the  property,  divided  the 
material  with  the  owner,  Bert  Leibhart.  The  latter’s  collection,  in- 
cluding some  items  from  his  brother’s  property,  was  subsec[uently 
sold.  A portion  of  Graham’s  share  was  purchased  and  placed  in  the 
Laucks  Museum  at  Red  Lion  now  owned  by  the  Flistorical  .Society  of 
York  County.  Unfortunately,  the  collection  is  mixed  with  Indian 
material  of  diverse  origins,  and  it  is  without  benefit  of  catalogue  data 
or  field  notes.  Consequently,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly 
what  materials  were  excavated  on  this  site.  On  the  basis  of  .seemingly 
relevant  pottery  and  trade  material,  it  appears  that  the  items  are  of  the 
same  period  as  the  other  Leibhart  and  Strickler  sites.  Interestingly, 
there  is  a high  proportion  of  clay  bowls  to  pottery  vessels  and  there 
is  an  absence  of  'Washington  Boro  Incised  pottery.  Also,  the  glass 
beads  are  typical  tubular  bead  types,  made  by  the  cane  techni(|ue, 
with  blue  the  most  conspicuous  color.  More  work  is  necessary  on  this 
site  before  we  can  be  very  certain  of  its  si/e  and  chronology. 

The  following  descriptions  are  based  on  more  than  eighty-five  whole- 
specimens  found  on  these  last  three  sites  and  also  on  a few  examples 
located  at  'Washington  Boro.  Likewise  included  are  twelve  rim  sherds 
and  the  body  sherds  from  a midden-filled  pit  at  the  .Strickler  Site. 
The  latter  conform  to  the  Flared-Rim  or  Rounded-Collar  designations, 
and  they  are  in  the  Arthur  Futer  Collection. 
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Pditc: 

Afethod  ol  AlanulacUiie:  Same  as  Scluilt/  ami  VVashiimtoii  Boro 

O 

IiK  isecl. 

I’emper:  (aushecl  river  sliell  in  small  proportions,  about  5 per  cent. 
Cilay:  (Containing  Hakes  ol  mica,  silt,  aiul  impurities.  Cienerally  a 
poorer  cpiality  ol  clay  than  was  used  at  the  Sclndtz  and  Wash- 
ington lioro  sites. 

rextiire:  Aledinm  ami  slightly  gritty,  seldom  laminated. 

Ilardness:  2.5  to  3.5,  Imt  averaging  slightly  solter  than  Schnltz  and 
W ashington  Boro  pottery. 

(Color:  (Color  is  uneven.  Areas  ol  tlirty  browns  are  (onspicnous 
witli  the  range  extending  to  tans  and  greys.  .Apparently  rather 
poorly  fired  in  a redncing  atmosphere, 
lireakage:  Somewlnit  iiregnlar  with  a tendency  toward  tingnlarity. 

Breaks  are  nsmilly  pei  jiemlicnlar  to  the  snrhtce. 

Snrlace  Finish:  Medinm-to-fine  cord  markings  covering  the  exterior 
and  tending  to  be  vertical.  Interiors  are  smooth  and  only  oc- 
casionally scrtiped.  Smooth  exteriors  .are  a minor  variant. 
Decoration : 

Incising  or  paddle-ccmner  punctate  decorations  occtir  on  about  a 
third  ot  the  Strickler  pottery.  Its  presence  on  forms  other  than  the 
common  and  distinctive  Fhirecl  Rim  and  Rounded-Collar  subtypes 
constitutes  an  incised  variant  which  occurs  with  a frecjuency  of  less 
than  10  jier  cent.  Intermediaries  intergrade  with  the  Flared-Rim 
and  Ronnclecl-(Collar  sttbtypes.  Cenerally,  the  incising  is  hesitant 
and  scratchy,  cotisisting  either  ol  irreguhir  plats  or  horizontal  lines; 
a vestige  of  the  Simple-Banded  group  ol  Washington  Boro  Incised. 
Single  rows  ol  punch-like  markings  are  noted  on  both  upper  and 
lower  jiortions  ol  the  rim.  Incipient  castellations  are  sometimes 
jnesent.  A variant  with  a low,  straight  collar  and  notches  on  the 
lower  edge  occurs  with  a frecpiency  of  about  6.4  per  cent  and 
resembles  the  Seneca  Barbed  Collar  and  Seneca  Notched  types 
(Figure  8,  I)  . 

Form : 

Rim:  Two  prevailing  rim  styles  intergrade.  A few  intermediaries 
have  a narrow,  thickened,  and  slightly  everted  rim  (Figure  8,  a) 
which  is  typical  of  the  incised  variant.  On  Figtire  8,  b,  c,  and  1 
are  variant  rim  forms. 
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Rounded-Collar:  (Figure  8,  e,  i) 

This  subtype  has  a distinctive  convex  rim,  shajjed  like  a dough- 
nut, which  generally  bulges  into  a greater  diameter  than  the 
body.  Some  neck  constriction  is  jnescnt.  Incising  and  punctation 
are  uncommon  on  the  rounded  collar.  One  vessel  Irom  the 
Strickler  Site  (Finer  Collection)  has  both  rounded  ami  incised 
features.  It  bears  punch  marks  near  the  upjier  collar  edge,  a 
horizontal  band  of  unsteady  incising,  and  notches  on  the  fower 
coflar  edge.  Two  to  four  clay  strips  are  frecpiently  applied  to  the 
exterior  of  the  rounded  colfar.  The  strips  extend  vertically  from 
neck  to  lip,  forming  a slight  castellation.  d'hey  are  generally 
notched. 

Flared-Rim:  (Figure  8,  g,  h) 

The  llared-rim  subtype  has  no  collar  and  only  moderate  neck 
constriction.  Instead,  it  is  a simple,  low’,  turned-out  rim  or  some- 
times only  a larger  everted  lip.  Two  small  peaks  or  ears  are 
frequently  present  as  vestiges  of  castellations.  A few’  examples 
have  notched  lips,  and  occasionally  a simple  row’  of  punches  or 
incising  underlines  the  lip. 

Lip:  The  tw’elve  rim  sherds  of  midden  jiottery  fit  the  rounded  and 
slightly  everted  and  the  thinned  and  everted  (more  exaggerated 
than  jrreviously  described)  designations;  these  occur  with  a fre- 
cpiency  of  25  per  cent  and  75  per  cent,  respectively,  d'lie  low’- 
collar  form  is  absent.  Lip  designation  might  lie  expanded,  but 
lips  are  generally  more  roughly  rounded  and  everted  than  are 
the  Schultz  and  Washington  Boro  Incised  lip.  The  amount  of 
lip  eversion  is  greatest  on  the  Flared-Rim  group.  Incising  and 
punching  are  sometimes  found  below  the  li[i  but  this  is  not  usual. 
Body:  Bodies  are  giobidar  w’ith  rounded  bottoms.  Generally  the 
vessels  are  small,  5 inches  or  less  in  height.  The  rounded-collar 
variant  is  slightly  larger  than  the  other  groups,  and  in  other  ways 
it  bears  more  resemblance  to  a utilitarian  pottery. 

Thickness:  Generally  not  over  % inch  (midden  [lottery)  with  the 
average  betw’een  inch  and  inch  for  burial  pottery. 

Geographical  Range:  Lancaster  County  and  York  County  sites,  spe- 
cifically the  Strickler  and  the  Oscar  and  Bert  Leibhart  sites:  some 
examples  are  found  at  Washington  Boro  and  in  parts  of  eastern 
Maryland.  One  pot  (Catalogue  Number  IM21452,  Raymond  Dann 
Collection  of  the  New  York  State  Museum)  w’as  found  on  the  Dann 
Site,  a Seneca  site  (1650-1675)  in  western  New  York. 

Chronological  Positioji:  1650-1675. 
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Probable  Relationships:  Late  and  final  Snsqnehannock.  A decadent 
pottery  type  torresponding  timewise  to  the  abundance  of  brass 
kettles,  ft  represents  an  abrupt  ceramic  change  from  Whashington 
Boro  to  the  Strickler  and  Leibhart  sites.  Some  resemblances  to 
Seneca  Notched  and  Dutch  Hollow  Notched  are  noted,  although 
these  Seneca  sites  are  earlier  than  Strickler  and  the  Leibharts.  Simi- 
larities to  a few  of  the  simple  cord-marked  vessels  of  Fort  Ancient, 
Ohio,  are  noted,  but  again  there  are  time  diilerences  (Griffin,  1943, 
pp.  342-350,  PI.  1 aiuf  2)  . 

Toy  Pot.s  and  Clay  Bowls 

Siiscpiehannock  teramics  includes  numerous  miniature  clay  vessels 
and  a small  number  of  bowls.  These  small  jrots  are  generally  less 
than  two  inches  high,  and  they  are  often  thick  and  crudely  made. 
Probably  many  were  simply  shaped  by  forming  them  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  Often  they  are  not  cord-marked,  and  fingerprints  are  still 
r isible.  In  some  instances,  these  are  perfect  copies  of  the  larger  models. 
All  vessels  under  three  indies  were  considered  miniatures  and  were 
not  included  in  the  seriation.  To  have  included  the  smaller  pots 
woidd  have  necessitated  making  value  judgments  on  the  basis  of 
workmanship;  otherwise,  most  examples  would  have  fallen  in  the 
Strickler  categories.  In  the  Washington  Boro  burials  and  the  Strickler 
and  Leibhart  burials  the  miniatures  occur  with  a frecpiency  of  about 
one  small  pot  to  three  large  ones.  They  are  cpiite  uncommon  among 
the  midden  pottery. 

Bowls  are  moderately  rare,  but  are  slightly  more  common  on  the 
hitter  sites  (Figure  6,  p)  . 


Other  Sites 

Two  additional  historic  Siiscpiehannock  sites  are  recorded  in  the 
literature,  but  they  will  not  be  discussed  here,  except  in  a general 
way,  because  of  the  restricted  cpiantity  of  pottery  available  from  these 
sites.  One  site,  the  Herriot  Farm  Site  (46  Hml)  is  six  miles  north  of 
Romney,  Hampshire  County,  'West  Virginia.  The  site  has  been  known 
for  over  a hundred  years,  and  recent  investigations  by  Carl  Manson 
and  Howard  Mac  Cord  led  the  latter  to  identify  this  site  as  Stisque- 
hannock  (AfacCord,  1952,  pp.  239-246)  . This  contention  is  supported 
by  AVitthoft  (1952)  , who  sees  the  site  as  filling  a gap  in  time  between 
Schult/  and  AVashington  Boro. 

On  the  basis  of  seventy-one  body  and  twenty-one  rim  sherds  (U.  S. 
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National  Museum  Collections,  Nos.  390803,  390804,  390807,  390813) 
which  are  clearly  Susquehannock,  I can  make  but  a ^e^^’  generaliza- 
tions. The  sherds  apparently  came  horn  well-made  household  pot- 
tery resembling  the  pottery  I'rom  the  pits  at  Schidtz  and  the  Eschelman 
midden.  Incising  channels  are  deep  with  rounded  troughs,  often  hav- 
ing small  interior  vertical  segments  or  grooves,  some  suggesting  the 
work  of  the  paddle  edge.  Other  incised  lines  were  probably  made 
with  a thick  blunt  stylus.  Lips  are  flat  and  scpiared  or  slightly 
rounded.  Triangular  and  rectangular  plats  and  horizontal  banding, 
f'recjuently  of  punctates,  are  present.  On  the  basis  of  this  small  sample 
and  the  one  relatively  intact  vessel  illustrated  by  MacCord,  it  appears 
that  the  Herriot  Site  pottery  is  more  like  Schultz  Incised  than  ^Cash- 
ington  Boro  Incised.  Possibly,  the  Herriot  Farm  Site  was  a Sus- 
cpiehannock  outpost  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac  River  for 
extension  of  their  inlluencc  and  domination  of  trade  into  the  Ohio 
area.  Chronologically,  the  site  bears  a resendrlance  to  Schultz  and 
'Washington  Boro. 

The  Roberts  Farm  Site,  three  miles  up  Conestoga  Creek,  iManor 
Township,  Lancaster  County,  ^vas  investigated  by  Ciadzow  for  five 
days  in  1930.  Only  thirty-six  body  and  ttvo  rim  sherds  (one  with 
an  effigy)  and  a few  bone  awls  were  located  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Museum  collections.  From  this  slender  amount  of  evidence  it  is  im- 
possible to  evaluate  the  site  except  to  declare  the  pottery  Suscpic- 
hannock  and  possibly  \\’'ashington  Boro  Incised.  4\dtthoft  believes, 
on  the  basis  of  glass  bead  samples  and  other  trade  goods  from  graves 
and  pits  excavated  here  by  the  late  John  Stone  and  other  local  col- 
lectors, that  this  site  fills  in  a time  gap  between  'Washington  Boro  and 
S trickier. 

I'r.vde  Sherds 

The  only  significant  occurrence  of  trade  pottery  indicating  contact 
with  other  parts  of  the  East  occurred  at  the  Eschelman  Site.  The  series 
suggests  contact  with  other  native  populations  living  in  tite  Northeast 
and  in  the  ^icinity  of  present-day  Ohio. 

Two  grit-tempered  rim  sherds  have  an  applied  and  diagonal-notched 
fillet  on  the  rim  that  is  distinctly  Seneca  Notched,  identical  tviih  the 
pottery  of  the  ^\'arren  Site  near  AVest  Bloomfield  in  cvestern  New  York. 
.\nother  Iroquois  pottery  type  represented  is  probably  Cayuga,  and, 
like  the  Seneca,  it  too  is  grit-tempered.  This  group  consists  of  four 
straight,  undecorated  rim  sherds  with  slight  lip  eversion,  and  of 
eighty-three  body  sherds. 
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Two  rim  sherds  with  notched  lips  are  clearly  Monongahela  Cord- 
marked  (or  Kaiser  Corded,  according  to  the  older  dehnition)  . Sev- 
eral other  sherds  are  similar  to  Fort  Ancient  pottery  of  Ohio  (Griffin, 
1943,  1*1.  1 and  2)  . This  includes  twelve  rim  sherds  that  have  applied 
fillets  on  the  upper  portion  ol  the  rim,  while  a few  others  have  notch- 
ing on  the  lower  part  of  the  rim.  These  are  similar  to  the  Feurt 
Foctis  pottery.  There  are  nine  rim  sherds  showing  some  resemblance 
to  pottery  of  the  Madisonville  and  llanm  focuses.  No  strap  handles 
were  found.  All  the  pottery  designated  Monongahela  and  Fort  An- 
cient is  shell-tempered. 

Shenk’s  Ferry  contacts  or  the  persistence  of  this  local  culture  is  indi- 
c;ited  by  ten  incised  rim  sherds  and  four  Fuuck  Incised  sherds.  There 
are  thirty-one  grit-tempered  Shenk’s  Ferry  sherds. 

Still  another  pottery  type  is  rejtresented  by  seventy-two  body  and 
lour  rim  sherds  ol  hard,  sand-tempered  jmttery.  This  pottery  is  not 
described  in  the  literature,  btit  has  tentatively  been  termed  “Conoy” 
by  Witthoft.  It  is  best  known  from  surface  collections  ol  eastern 
Maryland.  Decorations  on  this  well-made  pottery  consist  of  two  hori- 
zontal lines  about  one  and  one-half  inches  apart,  made  of  shallow 
cord-tvrapped  jjaddle-edge  impressicjus  circling  the  rim.  Diagonal 
lines  of  similar  character  have  been  apjtlied  between  the  two  hori- 
zontal lines,  d’he  rims  are  straight  and  the  lips  flat.  The  color  varies 
from  a dirty  red-orange  to  blackened  greys.  Bodies  are  smooth. 

d'his  distribution  of  trade  pottery  from  separate  areas  of  the  East 
lends  support  to  the  contention  that  .Stistptehannock  influence  was  not 
confined  to  the  Stiscpiehanna  Valley.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  these 
sherds  represent  pottery  and  possibly  captives  broitght  back  from  dis- 
tant areas  as  a result  of  fur-trading  and  war  activities. 

Sum. MARY 

'Fhe  earliest  known  Sitscpiehannock  site  in  the  lower  Susquehanna 
Valley  is  the  historic  Schitltz  Site.  Diagnostic  features  for  the  pottery 
characteristic  of  this  site  are:  shell-tempered,  round-bottomed,  high- 
collared  with  incised  and  paddle-corner  decorations  applied  to  the 
well-channeled  collar.  The  main  decoi  ative  motif  is  a distinctive  hori- 
zontal band  made  of  rectangular,  triangular,  or  diamond-shaped,  op- 
posed and  filled  plats.  A horizontal  band  occurs  above  and  below  the 
band  of  plats.  This  type  is  designated  Schultz  Incised,  and  it  is 
derived  from  prehistoric  Proto-Susquehannock  grit-tempered  pottery 
found  on  the  sites  along  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
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River  and  is  also  related  to  Cayuga,  especially  to  Ithaca  Linear 
and  Richmond  Mills  Incised.  A distinctive  low-collar,  prominently- 
lobed,  shell-tempered  variant  occurs  with  a 14.97  per  cent  trecpiency 
at  the  Schultz  Site,  l liis  form  appears  to  be  a relative  of  the  Caytiga 
type  Genoa  Frilled.  It  has  a narrow  band  ol  horizontal  incising,  often 
more  crnde  than  the  precise  workmanship  on  Schultz  Incised.  Occa- 
sionally, these  lobes  are  grafted  onto  a higher  collared  vessel  that  is 
typically  Schultz  or  Washington  Boro  Incised.  Another  conservative 
form  related  to  older  and  more  generalized  Irocpiois,  particularly 
Onondaga  and  Mohawk,  is  the  alternating  and  roughly  ecjuilateral 
triangular-plat  design  similar  to  the  Chance  Incised  motif. 

Schultz  Incised  is  known  from  sherds  from  the  Schidtz  and  Eschel- 
man  sites  and  from  whole  pots  of  the  ’Washington  Boro  burial  sites. 
An  important  link  in  the  pottery  secpience  is  missing;  for  the  loca- 
tion of  bnrials  pertaining  to  the  Schidtz  Site  is  unknown.  In  terms 
of  burial  customs  and  material  culture,  most  of  the  graves  excavated 
by  Cadzow  cannot  be  designated  Susc[uehannock.  Therefore,  an  im- 
portant piece  of  field  work  needs  to  be  done.  In  Schultz  burials,  we 
should  find  native  Snsc]uehannock  material  culture  at  its  peak,  just 
before  the  great  influx  of  European  trade  goods.  Bone  and  pottery 
artifacts  should  be  plentiful,  while  objects  of  metal  (brass  cones, 
spirals,  bells,  and  iron  knives  and  axes)  shoidcl  probably  account  for 
less  than  10  jrer  cent  of  the  material  culture.  Tentative  dates  for  the 
Schultz  Site,  on  the  basis  of  trade  materials,  are  1575-1595. 

Eollowing  Schultz  are  the  ’Washington  Boro  sites.  Clearly,  the  Keller 
and  Ibaueh  burials  belona;  on  the  same  time  level,  althoiuih  a slioht 
difference  of  time  periods  between  the  two  burial  plots  may  be  the 
result  of  one  area,  Ibaugh,  being  used  first  as  a cemetery.  In  time, 
with  the  need  for  fresh  places  to  bury  the  dead,  the  cemetery  was 
gradually  extended  to  the  Keller  property.^  Probably,  this  coidcl  have 
occurred  within  a twenty-year  span.  The  Eschchnan  and  Erey  midden 
pottery  resembles  Schultz  Incised  in  paste  and  size,  but  the  decoration 
is  more  closely  relatetl  to  Keller  and  Ibangh  burial  pottery.  Pottery 
from  these  sites  is  predominantly  'Whishington  Boro  Incised  and  has 
been  separated  into  three  subtypes:  “Complex-Bandetl,”  “Multiple- 
Banded,”  and  “Simple-Banded.”  The  “Complex-Banded”  carries  with 
it  plat  elements  from  Schultz  Incised,  but  gives  more  prominence  to 
the  horizontal  banding.  Diagnostic  features  for  “Complex-Banded” 
are  at  least  three  horizontal  bands  of  incising,  one  of  which  is 

“It  is  not  certain  that  the  burials  are  continuous  from  Ibaugli  to  Keller.  The 
two  plots  may  be  separate  cemeteries  with  slight  time  differences. 
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ExPLANAIION  f)F  Fkaire  1 1 

The  chart  shows  the  secjuence  ol  known  historic  Snsqtiehannock 
sites  as  suggested  by  the  Iretjiiency  ot  the  several  pottery  types  at  each 
site  wdiere  an  ade(piate  sample  was  availaltle.  The  sites  are  indicated 
by  the  left  cohinin,  while  the  pottery  types  are  represented  by  the 
proportioned  bars,  khe  sample  si/e  applies  to  the  ntimber  ol  rim 
sherds,  whole  pots,  or  jtartly  restored  pots  that  were  large  enough  to 
determine  type  accurately.  The  total  sample  size  is  considerably  larger 
lor  the  Schidtz  and  Eschelman  sites  than  for  the  others.  The  mis- 
cellaneous group  includes  those  sherds  and  })ots  that  are  transitional 
or  variant  between  Schultz  Incised  and  ]Vashington  Boro  Incised. 
\Tssels  .seriated  under  Keller  and  Washington  Boro  are  from  the 
State  Mtisetnn  Collections.  Since  catalogue  data  is  often  inaccurate, 
the  so-called  Keller  specimens  were  grouped  with  those  from  unspeci- 
fied Washington  Boro  sites.  The  Ibaugh  Site  sample  inchides  twenty 
vessels  from  the  Elwood  Walbert  Collection  at  Ephrata  (rim  drawings 
of  these  jjots  are  not  included  in  Eigures  9 and  10)  . Dates  are  ap- 
proximations Irased  upon  a correspondence  of  tiacle  materials  with 
those  from  Seneca  sites. 

Briefly,  the  pottery  seriation  chart  gives  priority  to  the  Schultz  Site. 
Washington  Boro  sites  (Eschelman,  Ibaugh,  Keller,  and  unspecified 
Washington  Boro)  are  closely  ecpiivalent  and  offer  support  for  the 
contention  that  the  household  pottery  is  more  conservative  than  the 
burial  pottery.  The  greater  properrtion  of  Washington  Boro  Incised 
at  the  Oscar  Leibhart  Site  as  compared  with  the  Strickler  Site  and  the 
corresponding  increase  of  Strickler  Cord-marked  at  the  latter  are  signi- 
ficant in  the  light  of  the  glass-bead  sample  from  Leibhart’s.  Certain 
beads  characteristic  of  the  IblO’s  occtir  with  a greater  frequency  at 
this  site  than  at  Strickler’s.  Either  the  Oscar  Leibhart  Site  reached  its 
peak  before  the  Strickler,  or  the  difference  must  be  accotmted  for  by  a 
sanq)le  that  is  not  wholly  representative.  Ait  odd  aspect  of  this  is  that 
the  Washington  Boro  Incised  pottery  from  Strickler  seems  to  be  better 
made  than  the  same  type  from  the  Oscar  Leibhart  Site;  the  Bert  Leib- 
hart Site  sample  is  not  large  enough  for  proper  comparison. 

In  specific  figures,  the  pottery  sample  size  and  distribution  was  as 
follows:  Schultz  Site— 2 pots,  445  rim  sherds,  6,023  body  sherds,  and 
573  Shenk’s  Eerry  and  Eunck  hicised  sherds;  E.schelman  Site— 1,435 
rim  sherds  and  19,796  body  sherds;  Ibaugh  Site— 114  pots;  Keller 
Site— 29  pots;  Unspecified  Washington  Boro— 57  pots;  Stoickler 
Site— 50  pots;  0.scar  Leibhart  Site— 21  pots;  and  Bert  Leibhart  Site 
— 1 1 pots. 
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composed  ol  platted  elements.  It  is  distinguished  from  Schultz  Incised 
because  the  band  of  plats  is  not  the  main  motif.  However,  there  is  a 
middle  ground  between  Schultz  Incised  and  Washington  Boro  Incised 
where  the  distinctions  between  the  tyjies  are  blurred.  This  happens 
more  frecpiently  with  Eschelrnan  pottery.  Part  of  the  dilemma  will 
be  resolved  when  some  of  the  large  cooking  pots  are  restored  and  we 
get  a view  of  the  whole  rim.  This  should  permit  a more  refined 
tlescription  of  these  two  types. 

“Midtiple-Bandetl”  is  the  tyjiical  siditype  of  Washington  Boro  In- 
cised. Two  to  six  distinctive  horizontal  bands  are  diagnostic,  with 
each  band  distinctive  from  the  adjacent  one.  “Simple-Banded”  con- 
sists of  one  horizontal  band.  This  subtype  looks  forward  to  the  less 
skillfully  executed  “Incised”  variant  of  Strickler  Cord-marked. 

Almost  diagnostic  of  Washington  Boro  Incised  are  the  human-face 
and  occasionally  full-figure  efligies.  They  have  their  roots  in  prehis- 
toric Irocpiois  (especially  Onondaga)  of  northwestern  New  York  and 
the  LaLonde  of  Ontario,  Canada.  They  also  occur  in  Munsee,  Mo- 
hawk, Seneca,  and  Oneida,  but  nowhere  are  they  so  conspicuous  as 
on  ^Vashington  Boro  pottery.  The  end  is  abrupt,  and  they  quickly 
disappear  from  the  scene.  Only  a vestige  is  discernible  on  Strickler 
Cord-marked,  and  this  is  rare. 

Vertical  banding  caused  by  elements  crossing  one  or  more  of  the 
lower  horizontal  bands  is  common  on  Washington  Boro  Incised. 
These  single-line  elements  range  from  normal  incising  to  broad  and 
deep  gashes  or  bar-stamping.  They  occur  in  many  combinations  simi- 
lar to  the  direction  and  combinations  of  the  plats  on  Schultz  Incised. 
In  the  change-over  from  a predominantly  geometric  plat  motif  to  a 
horizontal  one,  these  short-line  elements  possibly  represent  one  of  the 
ties  between  the  plats  and  horizontal  banding.  Probably,  they  are 
derived  from  the  plat,  but  they  also  bear  a relationship  to  the  notch- 
ing of  the  lower  rim  edge.  The  use  of  plats  under  and  flanking  the 
effigies  is  an  example  of  Schultz  geometrical  forms  being  carried  over 
into  Washington  Boro  Incised.  In  a few  instances  slender,  diamond- 
shaped plats  alternate  on  the  horizontal  banding  and  thereby  repre- 
sent a hybrid  or  transitional  style.  Tentative  dates  for  the  Washington 
Boro  sites,  again  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  examination  of  the  trade 
material  and  comparison  with  the  Seneca  sequence  (Factory  and 
Dutch  Hollow  sites) , should  be  about  1600  to  1625.  Naturally 
enough,  this  leaves  a gap  between  Schultz  and  Washington  Boro. 
In  part,  this  can  be  filled  by  the  Herriot  Farm  Site  in  West  Virginia 
as  Witthoft  has  suggested.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  there  is 
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some  overlapping  between  these  sites,  w’ith  the  West  Virginia  site 
an  evidence  of  Suscpiehannock  domination  of  the  land  between  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio.  Perhaps  a shift  of  occiqration  from  Schultz 
to  Washington  Boro  occurred  w'hile  the  site  near  Romney  was  being 
used  as  part  of  the  fur-trading  activities. 

The  next  pottery  type  has  been  designated  Strickler  Cord-marked, 
so  named  because  the  cord-marked  body  is  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  this  type.  Incising  plays  a minor  role  on  this  type,  and  when 
it  occurs  its  execution  is  far  removed  from  the  deft  incising  of  typical 
Washington  Boro  pottery.  Strickler  Cord-marked  characterizes  the 
major  pottery  type  found  on  the  Strickler,  Oscar  Leihhart,  and  Bert 
Leibhart  sites.  Two  subtypes  are  recognized,  with  an  “Incised”  vari- 
ant showing  some  affinities  to  the  “Simple-Banded’’  of  Washington 
Boro  Incised.  Diagnostic  features  consist  of  irregular  incising  or  punch- 
ing, generally  only  one  or  two  row's,  on  a simple,  low,  and  sometimes 
everted  rim.  The  “Incised”  variant  intergrades  with  two  distinctive 
subtypes:  “Round-Collar”  and  “Flared-Rim,”  both  based  upon  form. 
The  latter  is  determined  by  a simjjle  turned-out  rim  that  shows  only 
slight  neck  constriction.  The  “Rounded-Collar”  group  is  easily  identi- 
fied by  a bulging  convex  collar.  Often,  vertical  strips  of  clay  have 
been  added  to  the  rim.  Generally,  neck  constriction  is  moderate. 
Effigies  are  gone  and  so  are  castellations  except  for  a few  low  peaks 
or  ears  on  some  of  the  “Flared-Rim”  and  “Rounded-Collar”  vessels. 
Probably,  Strickler  and  the  tw'o  Leibhart  sites  correspond,  timewise, 
to  the  Seneca  Dann,  Marsh,  and  Fox  sites  of  16.50-1675  (Whay  and 
Schoff,  1953) . They  mark  the  termination  of  control  of  the  Sus([ue- 
hanna  by  the  Susquehannocks.  The  size  and  position  of  the  Bert 
Leibhart  Site  is  uncertain.  This  chronology  leaves  a gap  betw'een 
Washington  Boro  and  these  later  sites  which  \Vhtthoft  has  suggested 
might  be  resolved  by  the  Roberts  Farm  Site.  Although  very  diflerent 
in  its  appearance,  Strickler  Cord-marked  was  derived  locally  from 
Washington  Boro  Incised,  and  it  also  shows  clearly  a growing  depend- 
ence upon  trade  goods.  There  is,  however,  a resemblance  to  some  of 
the  later  generalized  Seneca  pottery  and  in  some  instances  to  the  pot- 
tery of  the  Fort  Ancient  peoples.  This  tremendous  change  in  pottery 
style  was  no  doubt  facilitated  to  a large  extent  by  the  influence  of 
the  brass  kettle.  The  swift  adoption  of  the  European  kettle  produced 
a profound  effect  iqDon  the  potter’s  craft.  In  the  process  of  accultura- 
tion, with  the  resulting  break-up  of  native  culture,  as  patterns  changed 
radically  in  a short  time  span,  so  did  the  pottery.  Strickler  Cord- 
marked  reflects  these  changes.  Even  if  the  Roberts  Site  does  ultimately 
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prove  to  fill  a gap,  I suspect  that  the  change  in  pottery  type  will  still 
be  consideraltle.  Other  sites  may  eventually  be  revealed  and  resolve 
some  oi  these  jjroljlems. 

Form  changes  in  historic  Stisqtiehannock  pottery  involve  a change 
from  high,  straight  c(dlars  to  slightly  curved  ones  to  bulging  convex 
collars  ami  simple  everted  or  flared  rims.  On  Schnltz  Incised,  the 
lips  are  broad  and  Hat  or  slightly  rounded.  Incising  and  notching  is 
more  Irecpient  on  this  type.  On  Washington  Boro  Incised,  the  lip 
edges  are  more  commonly  rounded  ami  thinned.  Incising  and  notch- 
ing are  less  fiecpient,  especially  on  the  burial  pottery.  Strickler  lips  are 
roughly  rounded  and  everted,  although  occasional  incised  and  notched 
lips  are  known.  Notching  of  the  lower  collar  edge  decreases  in  fre- 
(piency  on  later  pottery.  Cord-markings  on  the  body  sherds  of  Schultz 
and  Whishington  Boro  pottery  are  medium  to  fine  in  coarseness  while 
on  Strickler  Ciord-marked  the  cordage  is  geirerally  coarse.  Finally,  the 
paste  of  Strickler  is  flakier  arrd  corrtains  many  inrpirrities. 

Irr  corrclusion,  I should  like  to  poirrt  orrt  that  the  later  settlement 
of  Suscptehatnrocks  alortg  the  Correstoga  Creek  and  their  feeble  at- 
terrrpts  to  nrairrtairr  themselves  after  their  defeat  ancf  dispersal  in 
1675  are  rellected  irr  a poor  material  culture,  lacking  any  native 
pottery.  This  is  the  fnral  chapter  of  the  story  of  the  Conestoga- 
Suscprehair  nocks. 


A Susquehannock  Cemetery 
The  Ibaugh  Site 

By  John  Witthoft  and  W.  Fred  Kensey,  III 
Pennsylvania  State  Museum 
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Charees  H.  Hoezinger 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Location  and  Description 

' I ’HE  small  town  of  Washington  Boro  located  along  the  Stiscjne- 
hanna  River  abont  three  miles  sotith  of  Columbia,  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  location  of  a large  Stistjuehannock  In- 
dian village.  The  aboriginal  town  apparently  occupied  nearly  the 
same  area  as  the  town  of  Whishington  Boro  does  today.  The  site 
covers  more  than  forty  acres  and  is  not  approached  either  in  number 
of  graves  or  cpiantity  of  industrial  debris  by  even  the  largest  of  the 
Fort  Ancient  townsites  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

The  presence  of  European  trade  goods  would  date  the  town  at  a 
time  when  the  Suscjuehannocks  were  entering  intensively  into  the 
fur  trade.  According  to  type  and  fretpiency  of  these  trade  goods,  as 
well  as  of  the  native  pottery,  this  site  is  distinctive  in  the  Sustjue- 
hanna  drainage  area.  It  seems  possible,  therefore,  that  the  native 
poptdation  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  had  drawn  together  at  this 
time  into  one  town  for  sectirity  reasons.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  long 
war  between  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York  and  the  Sustpiehannocks 
had  been  reinforced  by  rivalry  for  control  of  the  fur  trade  in  the 
Susquehanna  Valley. 

The  site  lies  on  a terrace  formed  by  the  ^Vhsconsin  glaciation  in  a 
sheltered  cove  surrounded  by  steep  hills  of  thinly-mantled  schist.  I’he 
terrace  of  the  Sassafras  Soil  Series  lies  100  to  150  yards  from  the  pres- 
ent riverbank  and  is  dissected  from  the  surrounding  hills  by  small 
streams  bounding  the  site  on  the  north,  east,  and  south.  The  western 
edge  of  the  site  reaches  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  btit  does 
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not  extend  onto  the  flood  plain  below.  Presumably,  the  flood  plain 
provided  the  farm  land  of  the  Indian  community.  Much  of  it  is  now 
inundated  by  waters  impounded  by  the  Safe  Harbor  dam. 

Everywhere  that  digging  has  taken  j)lace  on  the  slightly  sloping 
top  of  the  terrace,  cache-pits  and  postmolds  were  located.  The  ero- 
sion of  this  land  has  been  very  severe  during  the  past  century,  so  that 
one  can  generally  hnd  only  the  bases  of  scattered  post  impressions 
and  cannot  trace  out  house  patterns.  In  areas  where  midden  accumu- 
lations were  excavated,  we  have  found  such  a maze  of  postmolds  that 
they  cannot  be  resolved  into  patterns.  In  these  midden  accumidations 
there  is  also  invariably  a fire  layer  approximately  at  the  midpoint  of 
the  dump.  This  is  an  ash  bed  associated  with  the  molds  of  burned- 
out  posts  and  containing  droplets  of  melted  brass,  abundant  charred 
corn  with  cob  and  fodder,  all  at  the  “early  milk”  stage,  and  potsherds 
clinkered  by  intense  heat.  A few  human  skull  fragments  and  other 
bones,  broken  while  fresh  and  burned,  also  occur  in  this  level.  The 
village  was  apparently  pillaged  and  burned  during  a late  summer 
about  midpoint  in  its  history,  and  was  then  rebuilt  and  reoccupied. 
Extensive  trenching  along  three  of  the  four  margins  of  the  site  has 
failed  to  reveal  any  trace  of  a palisade. 

This  site  has  been  subject  to  pot  hunting  and  excavation  since  at 
least  1910.  Older  reports  on  the  site  are  quite  unreliable.  Captions 
to  artifact  plates  and  other  items  of  primary  data  are  often  wrong 
and  frequently  represent  material  which  originated  at  other  sites. 
Eield  observations  reported  in  these  publications  seem  to  be  inaccu- 
rate in  the  light  of  our  experience  with  the  site.  This  earlier  digging 
consisted  mainly  of  shoveling  out  cemetery  areas  in  search  of  portable 
anticjinties;  and  the  collections  which  resulted  long  awaited  analysis 
and  publication  (Cadzow,  1931,  1936;  Tayloi',  1931;  Macaidey,  1930, 
1936).! 

The  northwest  corner  of  the  Indian  site  at  Washington  Boro  was 
the  first  portion  of  the  main  cemetery  to  be  discovered  in  modern 
times.  Here  John  Keller  dug  a foundation  hole  in  1926  and  found 
a concentration  of  burials.  By  extending  trenches  sidewise  across  the 
lot  he  dug  an  estimated  two  hundred  graves  (Anonymous,  1926;  and 
Witthoft’s  interviews  with  Keller’s  brother-in-law,  the  late  John 
Stone,  who  dug  with  him)  . Unfortunately,  only  the  more  impressive 
objects  were  saved  and  much  of  the  Keller  Collection  is  mixed  with 
the  Gerald  B.  Eenstermaker  Collection,  both  of  which  are  now  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Museum. 

^ See  Gritrin  M935)  for  a critical  review  of  this  work. 
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Portions  of  the  Keller  jrroperty  were  also  dug  after  1928  by  Gerald 
B.  Fenstermaker  of  Lancaster.  In  1942  jrart  of  the  Keller  property 
was  graded  with  a bulldozer,  and  at  this  time  'Whtthoft  lound  no  trace 
of  nnlooted  graves.  It  was  obvious  that  the  area  had  been  completely 
churned  over  by  modern  digging.  In  1931  Cadzow  dug  underneath 
the  roadway  on  the  rvest  edge  of  the  Keller  property  and  found  more 
than  seventy  graves  in  this  small  area  (Cadzow,  1936,  p.  97)  . Thus 
at  this  end  of  the  band  or  strip  formed  by  the  cemetery,  the  central 
area  about  fifty  feet  wide  and  a hundred  long  was  Idled  w4th  con- 
tiguous or  near-contiguous  grave  pits.  In  test-pitting  on  both  sides  of 
the  strip  at  this  point,  we  have  found  outlying  graves  containing 
Hexed  burials.  According  to  Cadzow,  the  burials  \vcre  all  secondary 
interments,  “bundle  burials,”  and  “placed  bone”  burials  (Cadzow, 
1936,  pp.  64,  92-96,  99)  . Stone  told  us  that  all  those  he  and  Keller 
found  w'ere  normal  flexed  burials,  with  the  bone  in  a very  poor  state 
of  preservation.  We  know  ol  no  one  else  who  has  dug  anywhere  on 
this  site  who  has  found  any  burial  posture  except  Ilexure,  with  the 
exception  of  a single  grave  which  we  excavated  and  tlescribe  later. 

These  burials  were  placed  in  compact  cemeteries  which  lie  on  the 
edge  of  the  plateau  just  outside  the  bounds  of  the  village  site.  One 
small  cemetery  of  this  sort  was  on  the  eastern  edge  ol  the  site  on  the 
Balm  property  and  was  dug  by  local  people  before  1915  and  the 
artifacts  sold  in  the  relic  trade.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
undisturbed  graves  in  this  area.  Most  ol  the  graves  arc  at  the  western 
edge  of  the  site,  in  a band  alrout  fifty  feet  wide  that  follows  the  break 
in  contour  of  the  terrace  edge.  This  cemetery  begins  at  the  norih- 
western  corner  of  the  site  and  extends  southward  along  the  terrace 
edge  for  an  unknown  distance,  but  for  more  than  five  hundred  feet. 
Unfortunately,  the  cemetery  area  coincides  with  the  densest  concentra- 
tion of  modern  houses,  and  its  extent  is  known  mainly  from  accident- 
ally discovered  graves  found  by  digging  foundations  and  privies.  The 
total  number  of  inhumations  involved  may  number  in  the  thousands, 
if  the  random  sam]dings  are  at  all  representative  of  the  whole  area. 

In  March,  1955,  Albert  Ihaugh  of  4Vashington  Boro,  Pennsylvania, 
uncovered  evidence  of  numerous  htiman  skeletotis  where  he  was  ex- 
cavating for  a house  loutidation.  After  he  had  stopped  the  digging, 
Ihaugh  notified  the  State  Police,  who  in  turn  contacted  the  North 
Museum  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  Subsecpiently,  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Museum  was  called,  and  these  two  institutions  jointly 
undertook  salvage  operations  of  the  many  graves  that  were  yet  nn- 
disturbed  around  the  periphery  of  the  excavation,  .\reas  near  the 
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edge,  which  were  to  be  destroyed  by  construction,  were  cleared. 
Thirty-seven  intact  graves,  containing  lorty  burials,  were  excavated. 

This  work  was  directed  by  John  ^Vhttholt  and  Charles  Hol/inger 
with  volunteer  help  provided  by  college  students  and  other  interested 
persons.  An  estimated  lilty  graves  had  been  destroyed  in  the  excava- 
tion before  salvage  operations  began.  Later,  large  portions  of  the 
earth  piles  were  moved  from  the  cellar  excavation,  but  there  was  no 
time  to  salvage  material  from  more  than  half  of  the  earth  originally 
throw'ir  out. 

Information  gained  from  the  salvage  work  of  1955  revealed  that 
the  Ibangh  Site  was  obviously  more  extensive  and  that  additional 
valuable  data  could  be  obtained  under  less  arduous  conditions. 
In  April,  1957,  such  an  excavation  was  carried  out  jointly  by  the 
North  Alnseum  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Museum.  Members  of  the  Lower  Susc|uehanna  and 
Conestoga  chajjters  of  the  Society  for  Pennsylvania  Archaeology  along 
with  students  and  personnel  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  par- 
ticipated in  the  work.  Charles  Flolzinger  and  \V.  Fred  Kinsey  together 
with  Arthur  Finer  of  New  Flolland,  then  president  of  the  Conestoga 
Chapter,  directed  the  work. 

The  present  report  is  concerned  with  these  two  field  sessions  al- 
though other  data  is  occasionally  drawn  upon." 

The  area  selected  in  1!)57  for  excavation  lay  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  previous  work.  It  was  a square  ])lot  tiventy-five  feet  on  a 
side,  divided  by  a five-loot  grid  pattern,  and  oriented  by  the  cardinal 
directions.  The  entire  area  is  part  of  the  river  terrace  composed  ol 
fluvial  material  which  rests  on  a bed  of  coarse  gravel  laid  down  during 
the  AVisconsin  glaciation.  Pccause  of  the  1 5-lo-l  7-inch  depth  of  the 
tojjsoil  the  first  fifteen  indies  were  removed  by  shovel  and  screened 
only  on  the  few  occasions  when  screening  promised  to  be  prodiu  live. 
Once  we  encountered  the  yellow-brown,  silty  day  subsoil,  the  eaith 
was  then  removed  in  three-indi  levels.  When  the  labor  supply  per- 
mitted, all  earth  below  the  topsoil  was  screened.  .\s  features  of  soil 
disturbances  ivere  encountered,  they  ivcre  cleared  to  permit  measure- 
ment prior  to  the  excavation  of  the  feature.  Most  of  the  fill  from 
burials  and  other  features  was  screened. 

= At  llie  time  of  this  wiitiiia;  additional  excaiations  had  been  conducted  bv  a 
Pennsylvania  Slate  Museum  held  crew  under  the  direction  of  AV.  Fred  Kinsev 
during  June  and  Jnlv  of  11158.  Since  the  original  discovery  of  the  ceincterx . 
indiscriminate  digging  has  been  carried  on  from  time  to  lime  bv  local  collectors 
in  spite  of  repeated  efforts  from  carious  insliimions  to  conserve  the  site. 
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Figure  13.  Horizontal  Distribution  of  Burials  at 
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Within  the  625-ioot  square  area  (with  minor  extensions  added  to 
permit  complete  exposure  ot  burials)  , a total  ot  twenty-nine  burials 
was  located,  giving  a density  of  more  than  one  grave  to  twenty-five 
square  feet.  Of  these  twenty-nine  burials,  twenty-six  were  fully 
cleared:  two  (Xtunbers  (lb  and  28b)  were  not  excavated  because 
their  major  jjortious  exteiuled  beyond  the  limits  of  our  area,  burial 
29b'^  (Figure  15)  apparently  had  been  looted  by  a local  pot  hunter 
before  our  work  began. 

Burials 
(Eigure  13) 

Depths  of  the  graves  at  the  Ibaugh  Site  from  the  ground  surface 
to  the  bottom  of  the  grave  pit  ranged  from  eighteen  to  fifty-three 
inches  with  the  average  depth  thirty-eight  inches.  A somewhat  deeper 
grave  of  five  and  a half  feet  in  depth  was  observed  during  the  salvage 
operations.  Infants’  and  children's  graves  tended  to  be  shallower, 
averaging  a depth  of  about  twenty-six  inches. 

The  deepest  graves  had  reached  levels  of  the  B zone  of  the  soil 
profile  which  were  thoroughly  compacted  by  clay  and  iron  salts. 
These  graves  held  water  and  little  bone  remained.  Most  were  about 
three  feet  deep  and  had  been  dug  to  levels  at  which  the  B zone  was 
only  moderately  compacted.  A few  were  no  more  than  two  feet  ileep. 
In  the  area  where  we  worked  in  1955,  every  grave  was  contiguous 
to  at  least  three  others,  and  some  merged  into  at  least  one  other.  Oc- 
casionallv  the  graves  were  so  close  that  some  of  the  fill  of  at  least  one 
earlier  grave  was  disturbed  by  the  later  pit.  T he  picture  we  get  from 
the  1957  and  std)setpicnt  excavations  is  that  of  one  burial  lor  each 
twenty-five  scpiare  feet.  This  figure  when  compared  to  the  earlier  work 
suggests  that  the  burials  thin  out  as  one  goes  east  on  the  terrace. 

The  graves  appear  to  have  been  dug  with  hoes,  and  a hoe  blade  was 
found  in  the  upjser  part  of  the  fill  of  one  grave;  presumably,  it  was 
a tool  abandoned  in  the  grave  fill  because  its  handle  had  been  broken. 
None  of  the  graves  had  been  dug  and  robbed  in  ancient  times,  as  is 
so  frequent  in  cemeteries  of  the  1640  to  1700  period. 

The  graves  were  carelessly  dug,  oval  pits  with  flat  bases  and  slop- 
ing walls.  They  were  bathtub-shaped  in  top  view  and  in  cross  section. 
Some  graves  roughly  conformed  to  the  size  and  degree  of  flexure  of 
the  body  that  was  interred,  but  in  most  instances  the  grave  pit  was 
larger  than  necessary  to  accommodate  the  body.  Apparently,  bodies 

“An  a following  the  Ituiial  number  refers  to  tlie  1955  wotk,  b refers  to  the 
1957  excavations,  and  c to  1958. 
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had  not  been  Hexed  in  order  to  fit  them  into  a small  pit.  Wittholt  and 
Kinsey  believe  flexure  was  the  ortlinary  position  of  sleep,  and  there- 
fore the  posture  ol  death,  frozen  by  rigor  mortis  belore  the  body  was 
moved  from  hotise  to  grave. 

.Ml  botlies  were  Hexed  except  lor  infants,  those  skeletons  which  were 
in  an  exceedingly  bad  state  of  preservation,  burial  11c,  and  the  two 
exceptional  burials.  Two  (Numbers  8b  and  24b)  were  fully  Hexed 
with  the  legs  drawn  tightly  against  the  chest,  while  others  showed 
considerable  rantte  in  decree  of  flexure.  The  skeletal  remains  were 
about  ecpially  divided  between  burials  in  the  supine  position  and 
those  in  which  the  corpse  was  placed  on  its  side.  Frecjuently,  in  supine 
burials  the  knees  rested  against  a wall  of  the  grave,  probably  due  to 
earth  pressure  after  burial,  lu  the  supine  burials  there  was  a tendency 
lor  the  arms  to  be  along  the  side  of  the  body.  When  the  body  was 
on  its  side,  the  arms  were  olten  in  the  foetal,  abducted  position. 

In  two  instances  the  body  was  Hexed  on  the  back  with  knees  di- 
rected vertically  upwards.  Another,  32a,  was  difficult  to  excavate  be- 
cause it  was  a kneeling,  tightly-flexed  burial.  This  individual  had  the 
arms  Hexed  against  the  sternum,  tvith  both  hands  jammed  under  the 
mandible,  and  the  head  flung  back  so  that  the  long  axis  of  the  skull 
was  nearly  hori/ontal;  the  legs  were  tightly  Hexed  against  the  body, 
laterally  enclosing  the  arms. 

The  majority  of  the  graves  showed  an  orientation  of  the  body  to 
the  southwest.  However,  this  orientation  varied  from  north  to  south- 
west, extending  over  a range  of  about  180  degrees.  If  three  burials 
(Numbers  3b,  It,  and  7c)  which  were  oriented  to  the  north  are 
eliminated,  then  the  arc  ol  variation  is  reduced  to  less  than  90  de- 
grees. This  emphasizes  the  dominant  orientation  as  being  west  to 
southw'est.  From  our  small  sampling,  no  pattern  in  the  placing  of 
the  face  could  be  discerned.  In  some  burials,  the  head  actually  had 
been  forced  into  a semierect  position  by  resting  it  against  the  end  of 
the  grave. 

During  the  1955  salvage  operations  two  very  unusual  burials  oc- 
curred, fortunately  in  those  parts  of  the  site  where  bone  preservation 
was  fairly  good;  and  these  were  painstakingly  worked  out  in  detail. 
Neither  had  any  burial  offering  nor  any  trace  of  objects  which  might 
have  been  on  clothing.  The  first  of  these,  grave  2a  (Figure  14)  , dur- 
ing an  early  exannnation  appeared  to  he  the  normal  Hexed  burial  of 
a young  adult  male,  but  no  pot  or  other  grave  offering  was  apparent. 
The  individual  had  died  a violent  death  and  been  severely  muti- 
lated before  burial.  His  upper  incisors  were  missing,  and  the  bone 
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aliout  the  sockets  broken  and  splintered.  He  had  been  decapitated, 
with  three  cervical  vertebrae  hacked  away  in  the  process,  and  the 
head  replaced  in  its  normal  position  in  the  grave.  Atlas  and  axis  were 
articnlated  to  the  sknll,  bnt  two  ol  the  missing  vertebrae  lay  by  his 
leet  on  the  grave  lloor  and  one  lay  on  his  chest.  His  right  hand  had 
Iteen  cleanly  severed  at  the  wrist  and  the  hand  dropped  in  his  lap. 
'I'lie  left  hand  clasped  the  lelt  shoidder  tightly.  A European  axe  had 
been  ilriven  into  the  brain  throtigh  the  Irontal,  jnst  above  the  left 
tortis,  leaving  a sharp  mold  ol  the  tool  in  the  bone  and  wedging  the 
Irontal  slightly  awaiy  lioni  adjacent  bones  at  its  sutures.  Unlike  the 
noiinal  burials,  his  legs  were  loosely  Hexed,  his  arms  tightly  so.  Dur- 
ing collapse  of  the  torso  in  the  grave,  the  rib  cage  had  separated  along 
the  median  line,  suggesting  that  the  ribs  had  been  disarticulated  from 
the  sternum  incident  to  the  decapitation.  The  odd  positions  of  the 
shoulder  girdle  members  suggest  more  radical  dissection,  but  the 
bones  do  not  show  cuts.  The  skull  shows  no  scalping  cuts.  It  would 
appear  that  he  died  of  domestic  violence  rather  than  warfare. 

(.rave  la  (Figure  M)  enclosed  the  burial  of  a young  adult  male. 
Hexed  on  his  right  side  and  wuth  a Innulle  of  bones  from  the  bodies  of 
other  young  adidt  males  placed  ujjon  him.  The  sknll  of  the  Hexed 
burial  and  a ])ot  which  had  been  jdaced  at  its  occiput  were  partially 
destroyed  by  the  digging  machinery,  and  the  earth  about  them 


Figure  15.  Close  View  of  Burial  at  Ibaugh  Site,  1955 
Fhis  is  burial  2a.  Note  axe  cut  on  skull. 
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displaced  enough  to  make  us  very  uncertain  that  they  were  in  their 
proper  positions.  Partially  lor  this  reason,  this  grave  as  it  was  being 
cleared  of  earth  was  one  of  the  most  puzzling  complexes  we  have  seen; 
when  half  cleared,  we  could  see  two  broken  crania,  tliree  femurs,  lour 
humeri,  and  a confusion  of  other  bones.  ^Vhen  finally  cleared,  the 
relationships  of  these  various  skeletal  parts  were  obvious. 

The  body  of  a young  male,  wearing  a shirt  decorated  with  shale 
and  glass  beads,  had  been  Hexed  in  a large  grave  with  a pot  at  the 
back  of  his  head.  The  calvaria  of  another  young  adult  male  (with 
the  face  broken  away  below  the  orbits)  was  placed  in  the  angle  be- 
tween his  thigh  and  lower  leg,  with  the  foramen  magnum  uppermost. 
The  separated  maxillae  of  the  skull,  a single  unit  lacking  most  teeth 
were  placed  on  top  of  this,  so  that  the  back  of  the  face  rested  on  the 
skull  base.  Then  a package  of  bones  was  laid  on  the  flexed  legs  of 
the  intact  corpse.  This  bundle  included  all  the  long  bones,  three  ribs, 
one  clavicle,  phalanges,  calyx,  scapula,  and  both  innominates  of  a 
young  adult  male,  but  no  other  small  bones.  The  mandible  was  also 
included  in  the  bottom  of  this  bundle  and  encircled  one  of  the  femurs: 
the  long  bones  had  been  laid  on  it,  and  it  was  badly  broken  from 
pressure  of  the  bones.  Both  tibiae  and  a humerus  from  another 
corpse  were  also  laid  on  the  torso  of  the  flexed  burial.  Then  a handful 
of  pulverized  red  ochre  had  been  scattered  over  the  loose  bones  and  cn  er 
the  torso  of  the  flexed  burial.  The  hematite  included  small  fragments 
that  had  not  been  pulverized;  these  are  black  specularite.  This  burial 
is  the  only  secondary  interment  known  from  the  Suscpiehannock  sites 
in  the  lower  .Susquehanna  A'alley;  it  and  burial  4b  are  the  only 
chronologically-late  graves  of  the  region  so  far  reported  that  had  been 
hematite-dusted.  Some  of  the  bones  of  this  bundle-burial  have  been 
slightly  rodent-gnawed.  It  seems  quite  obvious  that  the  secondary 
nature  of  this  interment  was  not  a result  of  any  traditional  burial 
practice,  but  that  it  represents  the  remains  of  two  persons  who  had 
died  away  from  home,  perhajrs  in  warfare  or  in  a hunting  accident. 
The  bones  had  been  found  in  the  woods  at  a somewhat  later  date  and 
had  then  been  carried  home  and  placed  in  the  first  available  grave,  an 
open  one  which  had  pist  received  a fresh  corpse. 

No  striking  examples  of  osteological  pathologv  and  no  clear-cut 
indications  of  death  by  violence  were  encountered  in  any  of  the  burials 
during  the  1957  excavations.  There  is  a possible  case  of  death  bv 
violence,  however,  in  burial  8b,  where  one  triangular  arrow  point 
was  found  along  the  jrosterior  edge  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the 
mandible,  another  was  found  under  the  proximal  end  of  the  humerus. 
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and  still  another  alongside  the  distal  end.  All  three  were  lodged  against 
the  hone,  hnt  no  scarring  was  observed. 

d’he  almost  complete  absence  o£  huial  portions  ol  burial  2()b  is 
mystifying  and  coidd  possibly  indicate  violence  in  the  light  ol  the 
good  state  of  preservation  ol  the  calvarinm  and  the  mandible.  The 
jneservation  ol  the  calvarinm,  however,  may  he  partly  attributed  to 
a headdress  or  coronet  ol  long  brass  beads  which  almost  completely 
encircled  it. 

In  the  case  ol  burial  11b,  sknll  and  jjelvis  fragments  in  very  poor 
condition  were  found  in  close  association.  Fragments  ol  two  long 
bones  were  also  scattered  in  this  pit,  but  no  orientation  ol  the  skeltcan 
was  discernible.  This  burial  may  represent  the  interment  ol  skeletal 
remains  that  were  already  disarticidatecl. 

total  ol  six  multiple  burials  ^vere  uncovered.  lUnial  l.^b  contained 
the  skeletal  remains  ol  two  adults  and  an  older  child;  the  adults  are 
possibly  male  ;ind  female,  d'hey  were  arranged  on  their  sides  lacing 
each  other  with  the  child  between  them.  Another  multiple  burial, 
22b,  contained  the  skeletal  remains  of  two  adults,  probably  male  and 
lemttle. 

1 he  possible  :ige  and  sex  distribution  ol  the  twenty-one  individuals 
removed  from  the  site  during  the  1957  cxctivations  shows  six  adult 
lemtdes,  six  adult  mtdes,  eight  adults  ol  uudetermined  sex,  five  chil- 
dren, and  lour  infants.  (Infant  Itere  refers  to  an  individual  of  less 
than  lour  yetirs  ol  age,  while  a child  is  a person  between  the  ages  of 
lour  and  twelve.  Anyone  over  the  age  of  twelve  is  designated  an 
adidt.) 

Physical  An  i i irouology 

preliminary  examination  ol  the  skeletal  materials  has  yielded 
interesting  results.  The  myth  ol  Suscpiehannock  giantism,  which  we 
owe  to  (;a])tain  John  Smith,  has  j^ersisted  with  extraordinary  tenacity. 
One  may  recall  Smith’s  description  in  his  Ge^ieral  History  of  Virginia, 
in  which  he  says  (Smith,  1907,  Vol.  1,  pp.  50-51)  : “60  of  those  Susque- 
hannocks  came  to  us  with  skins,  Bowes,  yVrrows,  Targets,  Beads,  Swords, 
and  Tobacco  pipes  for  presents.  Such  great  and  well  proportioned 
men  are  seldome  seene,  for  they  seemed  like  Giants  to  the  English, 
yea  and  to  the  neighbours.  . . Elsewhere  he  says:  “The  picture  of 
the  greatest  of  them  is  signified  in  the  Mappe.  The  calfe  of  whose 
leg  was  three  cpiarters  of  a yard  about,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  liinbes 
so  answerable  to  that  proportion  that  he  seemed  the  goodliest  man 
we  ever  beheld.  . . 
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The  anthropometric  evidence  hails  to  snbstantiate  this  attractive 
picture.  Although  the  skeletal  remains  tvcre  in  poor  condition,  the 
long  bones  ol  thirteen  individuals  tvere  sidficiently  intact  to  peiinit 
a reconstmcticm  of  stature  using  Hootc^n’s  lorimdae  (Hc:)oton,  1049, 
pp.  728-729).  Ihe  heights  that  were  computed  ranged  from  f feet 
10.9  inches  to  5 leet  7.7  inches,  with  the  mean  or  average  height  lor 
these  thirteen  individuals  at  5 feet  3.7  inches.  This  calculated  mean 
height  actntilly  exaggerates  the  mean  stature  slightly,  since  in  all 
cases  except  one,  where  female  identification  was  positive,  the  formulae 
tor  male  remains  were  used. 

Examination  of  the  skeletal  remains  showed  no  gross  ostecilogic al 
pathology,  except  that  the  tibias  of  three  individiials  were  markedly 
rachitic,  and  another  showed  a completely  healed  break. 

A preliminary  study  of  ten  crania,  lour  male  and  six  probably 
female,  shows  that  only  with  respect  to  the  cejrhalic  index  clcres  this 
group  differ  significantly  from  the  various  Irocjiiois  series  stndied  by 
Hrcllicka,  Ritchie,  Knowles  and  Neumann.  Our  series,  colored  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  probable  preponderance  of  female  crania,  yields 
a mean  cephalic  index  of  79.  If  this  degree  of  relative  ronncl- 
headeclness  should  be  sustained  by  additional  materials  from  the  site, 
it  would  seem  to  corroborate  Hrdlicka’s  observation  that  “In  the 
Atlantic  States  as  one  proceeds  southward,  the  type  (.\lgonkin-Iro- 
Cjiiois)  , without  interruption  and  without  alteration  in  its  characteris- 
tically high  vatih,  shcjcvs  a rise  in  cephalic  index,  without,  however, 
reaching  higher  than  mescrcephaly"  (Hrcllicka,  1927,  p.  48). 

Grave  CiooDs 
(Eigtires  17  and  IS) 

A majority  of  the  burials  contained  both  native  materials  and 
European  trade  goods.  In  some  cases,  the  latter  were  limited  to  small 
ejuantities  of  beads  found  scattered  throughout  the  grave  fdl.  This 
scattering  gave  the  impression  that  a handful  or  several  handfuls  of 
beads  were  tossed  into  the  grave  as  the  bcjcly  was  being  covered  evith 
earth.  Quantities  ol  beads  were  also  found  concentrated  in  clusters  in 
the  grave,  while  in  a number  of  instances  it  evas  apparent  that  the 
beads  had  been  sewed  upon  clothing,  or  perhajcs  blankets  or  animal 
hides.  In  a few  cases,  portions  of  the  original  pattern  were  discernible. 

The  glass  bead  series  as  well  as  the  cvhole  assendffage  of  European 
I trade  goods  resembles  those  materials  lound  on  the  Seneca  sites  of 
Factory  Hollow  and  Dutch  Hollow  in  New  York  (Wray  and  Scholl, 
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1953;  Ritchie,  1954).  Numerically,  the  small  white  and  blue  so-called 
“seed  beads”  are  the  most  conspicuous,  with  red  seed  beads  present 
but  in  lesser  cpiantities.  These  beads  occur  with  their  larger  equi- 
valents or  counterparts,  although  the  larger  sizes  are  distinctly  in  the 
minority.  A lairly  wide  range  of  large  and  small  polychrome  beads 
was  evident,  in  addition  to  a smaller  sampling  of  striped  spherical 
beads.  A number  of  small  and  medium-size  star  or  chevron  beads  was 
obtained,  while  only  two  large  star  beads  are  knowit  from  this  site. 
Dark  blue  is  the  donunant  color  of  these  distinctive  star  beads  with 
their  red,  white,  and  blue  stripes.  Only  a few  tidmlar,  waimpum-shaped 
beads  made  by  a cane  technicjue  were  found. 

European  trade  goods  made  of  iron  are  represented  from  both  ex- 
cavations by  several  knife  blades,  four  axes,  two  iron  hoes,  three  prob- 
able hinge  fragments,  scissors,  a lew  nails,  a forged  iron  arrow  point 
(tanged),  and  some  scrajjs  too  small  to  determine  their  original  use, 
as  well  as  an  iion  oio  and  several  small  rods.  Items  of  brass  included 

O O 

two  pipes,  two  small  kettles,  bracelets,  rolled  tid)ular  beads  (cut 
Irom  the  brass  kettles)  , and  a variety  of  small  plain  or  corrugated 
])ieces  of  brass  that  had  been  bent  over  or  clipped  to  clothing,  ap- 
parently for  nonfunctional  reasons.  A steel  sword  was  also  found. 

Objects  which  had  been  on  clothing  included  cliscoidal  shell  beads 
(Omihog),  large  cylindrical  conch  columella  beads,  cliscoidal  cannel- 
coal  beads,  cylindrical  and  hourglass-shaped  red  shale  beads,  perforated 
elk  tusks,  perforated  bear  tusks,  tidrular  brass  beads,  brass  cones,  brass 
bells,  ]jerioratccl  pendants  of  brass,  “ears”  from  brass  kettles,  a large 
sheet  ol  brass  worn  as  a breast  ornament  (sewed  to  clothing) , beaver 
fur  (some  hematite-painted)  , leather  thongs,  fiat  brass  beads  crimped 
onto  leather  straps,  and  the  maxillae  of  a bear  found  on  a skull  (the 
remains  of  a bear-robe)  . 

Outstanding  both  in  terms  of  cpiantity  and  cpiality  were  the  clay 
|)ottery  vessels  of  native  mamdacture  (Figure  17).  The  1957  excava- 
tions yielded  about  thirty-five  whole  or  nearly  whole  pots,  most  of 
which  contained  what  apparently  were  food  olferings  when  they  were 
placed  in  the  grave.  I’his  is  attested  to  by  the  animal  and  fish  remains 
that  were  frecpiently  found  in  the  vessels.  Interestingly,  a bone  tool 
kit  was  found  in  one  of  the  pots  from  burial  8b. 

All  the  burials  except  27b  and  15b  (and  the  previously  described 
burial)  contained  pottery  and  other  items  of  material  culture.  It  is 
cpiite  likely,  however,  that  the  burial  15b  once  held  one  or  more 
pottery  vessels.  Grave  jiits  15b  and  18b  overlapped,  with  15b  being 
the  earlier  of  the  two  since  it  appeared  to  have  been  disturbed  as  the 
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pit  was  being  dug  lor  18b.  This  explains  the  mixture  ol  skeletal  ma- 
terial; both  femurs,  a tibia,  and  a fibula  from  15b  being  found  with 
the  intact  skelton  of  18b.  It  also  accounts  for  the  rather  large  number 
of  pots  found  in  18b,  three  whole  ones  together  with  the  fragments 
from  two  broken  vessels.  Either  or  both  of  the  broken  vessels  may 
once  have  been  associated  with  burial  15b.  No  other  unusual  features 
marked  these  two  graves. 

The  pottery  excavated  from  the  graves  at  the  Ibaugh  Site  is  within 
the  known  Suscjuehannock  stylistic  range  for  the  lower  Snscpiehanna 
Valley.  The  three  major  types— Schultz  Incised,  Washington  Boro 
Incised,  and  Strickler  Cord-marked— were  encountered.  The  pottery 
type  descriptions  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  volume  and  will 
not  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  present  paper.  It  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  the  major  pottery  type,  Washington  Boro  Incised,  resembles  the 
majority  type  found  at  the  other  Washington  Boro  sites— Keller, 
Eschelman,  and  Erey.  Schultz  Incised  is  most  common  to  the  Schultz 
Site,  while  Strickler  Cord-marked  is  found  in  (quantity  on  the  Strickler 
and  the  Oscar  and  Bert  Leibhart  sites. 

One  particularly  interesting  pot  (Figure  18,  vessel)  was  found  in 
a grave  uncovered  after  completion  of  the  work  in  1957  by  a pipeline 
trench.  This  trench  extends  from  the  northwest  wall  of  Ibangh’s 
house'^W)  the  well  near  the  old  house.  It  is  a small  vessel  of  the 
Washington  Boro  Incised  type  (Multiple-Banded)  . The  attractive 
features  of  this  w'ell-made  vessel  are  the  face  effigies  with  part  of  the 
legs,  knees,  and  even  the  feet  under  each  of  four  castellations. 

Apparently,  the  hollow-ware  burial  offerings  had  been  filled  with 
a soup  or  stew  for  the  grave  meal.  One  pottery  vessel  contained 
sturgeon  bones,  and  two  others  the  skeletons  of  scpiirrels.  A brass  kettle 
contained  cooked  corn  grains,  preserved  in  their  swollen  state  by  the 
verdigris,  and  fragments  of  a wooden  ladle. 

Other  items  of  native  origin  (Figure  18)  include  two  clay  trumpet- 
shaped pipes;  bone  awls  and  llaking  tools;  numerous  finely  chipped 
triangular  points  including  a quiver  lot  of  fourteen  arrow  points  made 
from  local  quartz  and  flint  as  well  as  caches  of  these  stones  chipped 
to  a fairly  small  uniform  size  (probably  representing  the  flint  tool- 
i maker’s  kit)  ; two  bar  celts;  a pitted  milling  stone;  several  whetstones; 

I a turtle-shell  rattle;  a few  beads  and  two  effigy  combs  of  bone;  and  a 
!■  sheet  of  mica  (muscovite)  . Lumps  of  kaolin  and  red  ochre  were 
> found  in  three  burials  (several  other  burials  had  been  dusted  with 
< ochre),  a columella  core  in  burial  9b,  specular  hematite  in  btirial  lb, 

■ and  quartz  crystals  in  burials  11b  and  20b. 
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Several  unusual  fiutls  Iroin  tlie  later  rvork  rc(|uire  special  attenticui. 
An  elaborate  headdress  was  found  in  burial  2()b  in  an  amazingly  good 
state  ol  presei  vation,  still  intact  on  the  head  of  the  wearer  (Figure  1(3)  . 
'Fhe  main  part  of  the  headdress  was  comprised  of  more  than  120 
brass  beads,  each  roughly  234  inches  long  and  i/g  inch  in  diameter, 
arranged  parallel  to  each  other  to  form  a coronet  or  bandeau  that 
encircled  the  heticl.  d’he  beads  had  Ircen  stinng  together  at  both  the 
top  and  bottom  and  had  been  applied  to  a Itir  headband.  Small  por- 
tions of  the  Inr  b;md  were  still  intact  over  the  forehead  and  the  top 
ol  the  skull.  Fragmentary  remains  of  bear  molars  were  found  associ- 
• ited  with  the  upper  rim  ol  the  hetiddress,  and  it  is  likely  that  at  least 
three  be;ir  teeth  weie  once  <ilt;ichetl  to  th.it  part  ol  the  headdress. 
Found  in  the  s;nne  grave  and  crtidled  in  the  right  arm  was  a brass 
pipe,  which  tcpjKirently  htul  been  in  a pouch  of  animtd  fur.  This  grave 
;dso  conttiineci  tin  iron  fragment,  about  twenty  pieces  of  chijrped 
and  broken  c|u;n'tz  tnul  Hint,  a mass  of  kaolin  along  the  left  side  ol 
the  mandible,  ochre,  pottery,  two  probable  whetstones,  and  small 
pieces  ol  brass.  Fhe  skeleton  was  that  of  an  adult,  possibly  male. 


FlCit’RK  If).  Cl.OSE  \'lEW  OF  Bt’RIAL  AT  IlCAUCtll  Si  I E,  1957 
I'his  is  burial  2()b.  Note  headdress,  brass  pipe,  and  lump  of  kaolin. 
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In  another  grave,  a bob  ot  human  hair  was  loniul  in  an  excellent 
state  o£  preservation  because  of  the  verdigris  Ironi  the  many  small 
rectangular  pieces  ol  brass  that  were  attached  to  a thong  encircling  the 
hair.  One  infant  burial  had  been  made  with  the  infant  bodv  still 
resting  on  a cradlehoard;  the  skeleton  had  almost  disintegrated,  but 
remains  of  the  cradlehoard  were  uncovered.  Another  infant  btirial, 
5b,  yielded  a string  of  fifteen  perforated  animal  teeth.  Elk  canines  were 
strung  alternately  with  bear  molars  on  a necklace  which  was  tin 
item  of  considerable  prestige,  since  oidy  two  teeth  from  any  one 
elk  can  be  obtained.  \Ve  also  note  a like  jnominence  of  elk  teeth 
among  the  Plains  Indians  tinring  the  nineteenth  century  (W'ood, 
1957,  p.  385)  . A pet  Indian  clog  was  interred  with  a six-to-ten-year-old 
child  in  burial  12b.  Burial  26b  contained  a portion  of  what  ajtparently 
was  once  a wampum  belt  made  of  small  tuhular  shaped  brass,  shell, 
and  glass  beads. 

Because  of  the  limited  number  of  graves  excavated  and  the  gen- 
erally poor  preservation  of  the  skeletal  material,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  very  precise  statements  concerning  the  association  of  particular 
artifacts  with  individuals  according  to  their  sex.  Caches  of  arrocv 
points  and  the  sword  were  found  in  male  graves,  hut  it  is  impossible 
to  say  with  certainty  that  the  bar  celt,  the  kaolin,  pipes,  and  other 
items  sometimes  thought  to  be  indicators  of  sex  had  any  relationship 
to  either  male  or  iemale.  It  was  obvious  that  pottery  vessels  and  the 
glass  beads  were  grave  offerings  in  both  male  and  female  burials.  On 
I the  average,  the  graves  of  children  and  infants  contained  more  heads 
1|  than  did  those  of  adults.  Possibly,  this  is  an  indication  that  children 
i w'ere  held  in  rather  high  regard  in  Suscjuehannock  households.  .\1- 
though  the  amount  of  grave  goods  varied  from  burial  to  burial,  the 
significance  of  this  is  unknown.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  varia- 
tion may  be  related  to  status  dilferences.  It  is  particularly  templing 
to  attribute  a position  of  some  importance  to  the  individual  cvith  the 
headdress  in  burial  20b,  but  unfortunately  this  cannot  be  substantiated. 

An  E.-vri.ier  Occim’.a i ion  of  I’m.s  She 

The  presence  of  four  small,  shallow,  saucer-shaped,  midden-filled 
pits  with  non-Suscpiehannock  items  of  material  culture  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  one  midden  caused  by  the  original  digging  of  burial 
lb  suggests  that  a group  of  jicople  inhabited  the  site  before  the  use 
of  the  area  by  the  .Suscpiehannocks.  Pottery  from  these  refuse  pits, 
tempered  with  crushed  rock  and  grit,  closely  resembles  the  .Shenk’s 
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Figure  17.  Pottery  from  Ibaugh  Site,  1957 

A and  E are  Washington  Boro  Incised  (E  is  to  a different  scale  and 
measures  about  2 inches  by  4 inches)  ; B and  C are  Schultz  Incised; 
D is  an  incised  variant  of  Strickler  Cord-marked;  and  F is  a toy  pot. 
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Ferry  pottery  described  by  Witthoft  and  Farver  (1952,  pp.  16-22), 
particularly  that  from  the  Miller  Site.  The  pit  also  yielded  elk  and 
antler  bone,  deer  bone,  sturgeon  scales,  and  a worked  turtle  shell  that 
had  been  made  into  a cup. 

Approximately  a hundred  yards  west  of  the  excavations,  between 
Ibaugh's  old  house  and  his  shed,  a fully  extended  burial  was  uncovered. 
The  skeleton  was  that  of  an  adult,  probably  male,  having  a ce]:ihalic 
index  of  73.6  and  a stature  of  about  5 feet  4 inches.  This  btirial  was 
lying  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  the  grave  olferings  consisted  ot  a 
few  small  bone  beads,  a perforated  river  shell,  a cpiartz  triangular 
point,  and  possibly  an  iron  fragment.  All  the  artifacts  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  iron  had  been  placed  over  the  left  clavicle.  Further 
testing  in  the  vicinity  of  this  burial  revealed  nothing  of  Indian  origin. 

Another  extended  burial,  11c  (Figure  13)  beneath  burials  9c  and 
13c,  was  located  in  1958.  It  is  presumed  to  represent  a Shenk’s  Ferry 
interment.  In  view  of  these  contrasting  burial  features  with  the  Stis- 
quehannock  graves,  it  is  likely  that  this  burial  represents  one  of  the 
dead  from  a Shenk’s  Ferry  group  that  lived  on  this  site.  At  any  rate, 
this  burial  is  not  typical  of  known  Susqtiehannock  interment  for  this 
period. 

The  scattered  fourteen  postmolds  in  the  cemetery  area  and  the  hre- 
reddened  feature  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  particular  culture  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. 

Conclusions  and  Interpretations 

The  excavation  of  a portion  of  the  Ibaugh  Site  has  clarified  otir 
picture  of  an  early  seventeenth-century  Susc{uehanno(k  cemetery  in 
the  lower  Susquehanna  Valley.  It  reinforces  otir  knowledge  of  native 
material  culture  while  it  was  still  intact  at  the  time  of  first  intensive 
white  contact,  and  it  provides  us  with  a distinctive  sample  of  Euro- 
pean trade  goods.  Also  it  yields,  for  the  first  time,  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  mortuary  practices  of  the  Susqtiehannock  Indians.  It  is  now 
increasingly  clear  that  what  has  been  known  in  the  past  as  Keller, 
Eschelman,  and  Ibangh  sites  are  simply  parts  of  a Sustpiehannock 
village.  The  number  of  graves  and  the  amount  of  midtlen  material 
already  excavated  indicate  that  the  entire  site  is  of  considerable  size. 
The  determination  of  the  house  patterns  within  the  village  has  yet  to 
be  done. 

The  picture  of  mortuary  practice  presented  by  the  Ibaugh  Site  con- 
tradicts earlier  published  statements  concerning  Suscpiehannock  burial 
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Figure  18.  Native  and  European  Artifacts  ai  Ihaugh  Site,  1957 
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practices.  Almost  all  the  burials  show  a tvestward  orientation,  with 
the  body  invariably  Hexed.  We  note  with  interest  that  this  westward 
orientation  of  burials  holds  tor  virtually  all  cases,  since  we  had  telt 
that  the  tew  examples  we  knew  earlier  tvere  probably  actidental. 
However,  Alsop  described  this  placement  of  flexed  Snscpiehannock 
graves  in  1666  (.\lsop,  1666,  pp.  78-79).  Flexed  burials  were  also 
observed  in  1831  (Hazard,  1831,  Vol.  1,  p.  395)  . This  west^vard 
orientation,  the  fle.xure,  and  the  cidtural  ollerings  contrast  with  the 
eastward  orientation  and  the  prave  furniture  of  the  burials  hmnd  on 

O 

earlier  Shenk’s  Ferry  sites. 

The  trade  gooils  lonnd'at  the  site  correspond  closely  to  those  louml 
at  the  Seneca  sites  ot  Factory  Hollow  and  Dutch  Hollow  in  New 
York  State  (Wray  and  Scholl,  1953,  pp.  55-56;  Ritchie,  1951).  d'his 
enables  us  to  date  the  Stisquehannock  occupation  of  the  site  some- 
where between  1600  and  1625.  The  nnilormity  of  the  types  of  Furo- 
pean  trade  goods  would  indicate  a relatively  narrow  time  depth  lor 
the  site,  probably  not  more  than  a single  generation. 

A preliminary  examination  of  the  Ibaugh  Site  assemblage  and  a 
comparison  with  materials  from  other  Suscpiehannock  sites  in  Lan- 
caster and  York  counties  makes  it  clear  that  this  site  is  one  part  of 
a Suscpiehannock  cultural  sequence  in  the  Imver  Suscpiehanna  \’alley. 
'Fhe  occupation  of  this  site  falls  between  the  time  of  the  earlier  Sdudtz 
Site  and  the  later  Strickler  and  Leibhart  sites.  While  the  poorly 
understood  Roberts  Site  shocvs  certain  similarities  to  the  Ibaugh  Site, 
its  chronology  in  the  secpience  needs  clarification. 

The  Ibaugh  Site  is  obviously  one  portion  of  an  extensive  cemetery 
which  presumably  served  a very  populous  community  of  perhaps  three 
thousand  or  more.  Perhaps  at  this  period  most  of  the  aboriginal 
population  of  the  Suscpiehanna  \'alley  was  drawn  into  one  large  com- 
munity as  a defensive  measure  against  the  growing  incnrsions  of  the 
Five  Nations.  Apparently,  the  strnggle  lor  the  control  of  the  beaver 
trade  was  already  taking  place  at  this  early  date. 


Susquehannock  Shaft  Polishers 
and  the  Indian  Sundial 


By  John  Witthoft 
Pennsylvania  State  Museum 


LARGE,  grooved  boulder  which  stood  outside  the  Pennsylvania 


State  Museum  in  my  cliildhood  was  one  of  the  puzzles  in  the 
history  of  the  museum.  This  boidder  had  never  been  accessioned  or 
catalogued,  there  was  much  conjecture  about  its  source  and  identifica- 
tion, and  a curator  finally  had  it  removed  about  ten  years  ago.  It 
now  lies  in  a cellar  boiler  room,  considerably  bruised  and  battered 
by  several  removals.  I’he  formidable  job  of  replacing  it  in  an  exhibit 
area  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

I shall  not  recount  the  tedious  details  of  museum  folklore  about  the 
boulder  nor  the  many  rnisidentifications  that  are  still  extant.  Actually, 
there  w-as  no  basis  for  any  confusion,  l ire  grooves  obviously  represent 
Indian  shaft  polishers;  and  several  published  references  to  this  par- 
ticidar  boulder  identify  it  as  an  Indian  pictograph  and  describe  it  in 
its  original  location. 

The  boulder  itself  is  a large,  w^ater-worn,  oval,  river  stone  of  Triassic 
diabase,  originally  rolled  or  ice-rafted  down  the  Susquehanna  from  the 
diabase  dike  at  Falmouth  or  at  Royalton.  It  is  fifty  inches  long,  thirty- 
seven  inches  wide,  and  twenty  inches  thick.  There  are  four  deeply 
polished  grooves  on  one  surface,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a maximum  depth  of  a half-inch.  These  follow  the  convex  con- 
tour of  the  stone,  and  range  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  long.  The 
two  shortest  ones  form  a “V”,  the  other  two  are  parallel  to  this  figure. 

Older  residents  of  Washington  Boro  have  described  this  stone  to 
me  and  have  pointed  out  the  spot  from  which  it  was  removed  prior 
to  1900  by  Theodore  Urban,  a relic  collector  of  Columbia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  boulder  had  been  partially  buried  in  the  stream  bed  of 
Stamans  Creek  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehannock  site  (Keller, 
Frey,  and  Eschelman  properties)  in  Washington  Boro.  It  was  ad- 
jacent to  the  field  referred  to  as  the  Frey  Village  Site  (Cadzow',  1936, 
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pp.  153-155)  . 1 he  boulder  is  known  and  still  referred  to  as  “ The 
Indian  Sundial”  in  local  tradition;  people  who  remembered  the  stone 
had  no  knowledge  of  its  history  after  removal  by  Urban. 

Although  this  boulder  was  never  accessioned,  I did  find  a note 
which  pertains  to  it  in  tmfiled  miscellaneous  papers  of  the  museum. 

Indian  Sun  Dial 

The  stone  was  found  by  Theodore  L.  Urban  of  Columbia 
thirty  years  ago  in  W'^ashington  Borotigh,  Lancaster  County. 

Mr.  Urban,  who  was  a collector  of  Indian  relics,  thought  the 
stone  was  an  Indian  sun-dial.  It  may  have  been  used  as  a 
sign-stone,  showing  direction  of  a trail,  course  of  the  river,  or 
other  purpose. 

The  stone  was  presented  to  the  .State  Museum  by  Mrs. 
Mary  U.  Hardy  of  Columbia  in  memory  of  her  father, 
Theodore  L.  Urban. 

Received  June  21,  1927,  by  Dr.  George  P.  Donehoo. 

Mallery  published  an  account  of  the  stone  in  1893  and  included  a 
line  drawing  of  the  boulder  in  place,  which  we  reproduce  (Figure  19, 
C)  . Mallery  also  refers  to  another  set  of  shaft  polishers  in  the  same 
area,  which  I refer  to  later. 

Near  \\hashington,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  on 
‘‘Mill  stream,”  one-fourth  of  a mile  above  its  junction  with 
the  Suscpiehanna  river,  is  a large  boulder  of  gray  sandstone 
(Figure  73)  , the  exposed  portion  of  which  bears  several 
cleeply  incised  lines  which  appear  to  have  served  as  topo- 
graphic indicators,  as  several  others  of  like  kind  occur  farther 
down  stream.  The  longest  incision  is  about  28  inches  in 
length,  the  next  one  parallel  to  it,  about  14  inches,  while 
the  third  character  is  \‘-shapcd,  one  arm  of  which  is  about 
10  inches  in  length  and  the  other  12.  The  apex  of  this  charac- 
ter points  in  a southeast  direction. 

One-eighth  of  a mile  farther  down  is  another  boulder,  also 
near  the  water,  which  bears  shorter  lines  than  the  preceding, 
but  in  general  pointing  almost  southeast  and  northwest. 

The  workmanship  is  similar  to  that  at  Conowingo,  Mary- 
land, at  the  site  of  the  Bald  Friar  rocks.  The  marks  appear 
to  have  been  chipped  to  a considerable  depth  and  then 
rubbed  with  sand  and  some  hard  substance  so  as  to  present  a 
smooth  and  even  surface,  removing  all  or  nearlv  all  of  the 
pecked  surface.  (Mallery,  1893,  p'  109.) 

The  Pennsylvania  historian  William  H.  Egle  had  earlier  described 
this  stone  in  1883  as  follows: 

In  the  bed  of  the  run,  at  the  east  base,  there  is  a flat  stone 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  evith  deep  smooth  grooves,  like 
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the  letters  II\'.  "I'he  simple  grooves  are  two  leet  long,  the 
others  about  one  loot.  I'his  may  have  been  a sign  to  designate 
the  western  boundary  which  divided  the  hnnting-grounds 
between  the  Snscjiiehannotks  and  a tribe  located  at  Paxtang 
Creek.  (Egle,  188.1,  p.  189;  Afiirray,  1931.  p.  63.) 

Dining  the  summer  ol  1949,  while  excavating  a Snscjuehannock 
ihnnp  within  the  \illage  site  on  the  property  ot'  the  late  Abraham 
Eschehnan,  I heard  about  the  Indian  sundial  and  about  another  set 
oi  grooves  which  were  still  intact  in  the  valley  ol  Stamans  Run.  Here 
we  lonnd  two  additional  sets  ol  shalt-polishing  grooves  in  bedrock, 
both  within  lilty  yards  ol  the  village  site. 

d'he  set  ol  grooves  nearest  the  river  is  almost  eejnidistant  Ironi  the 
Eschehnan  and  the  Keller  sites,  workeil  into  an  outcropping  mass  ol 
Conestoga  Limestone  in  a small  rapids  (Figure  19,  A)  . Until  about 
Id  teen  years  ago,  it  was  beneath  the  ivater  ol  a small  milldam,  now 
demolished.  Ehe  stone  is  eroded  and  water-worn,  and  the  edges  ol 
the  grooves  rounded  and  batteretl,  but  the  trouohs  are  intact  and 
polishetl.  The  artilact  consists  ol  eight  roughly  parallel  grooves,  at 
an  angle  ol  about  30  degrees  to  the  horizontal.  They  are  at  one 
side  ol  the  stream  and  perpendicular  to  it. 

d he  surrounding  rock  surlaces  show  no  trace  ol  any  other  utilization. 
1 his  set  ol  grooves  was  apparently  Hooded  by  the  milldam  and  not 
accessible  when  Mallery’s  notes  were  made,  and  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  him. 

The  second  set  ol  grooves  is  also  in  bedrock  at  a rapids  and  is 
abemt  lour  hundred  leet  east  ol  the  first  set  (Figure  19,  B)  . These 
grooves  are  the  ones  mentioned  in  Mallery’s  description.  They  are 
on  a ridge  ol  Antietam  Quartzite  that  partially  dams  the  stream  and 
are  Hooded  when  the  stream  is  the  least  swollen;  nevertheless,  they 
are  bcautilully  preserved  and  hardly  aflected  by  abrasion.  Twelve 
grooves  are  arranged  in  radial  fashion,  and  a thirteenth  crosses  one 
ol  the  others.  They  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  20  degrees  to 
horizontal,  are  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  stream,  and  are  entirely 
surrounded  by  water  at  all  times.  The  bedrock  here  is  more  gneissoid 
than  that  at  other  locations  nearby  and  contains  numerous  cleavages. 
Fine  cpiartz  veins  Hll  some  of  the  cracks,  and  these  harder  layers  form 
slight  raises  in  the  groove  bottoms.  Otherwise,  the  grooves  are  per- 
fectly straight,  regidar,  and  unilorm,  and  are  highly  jiolished  and 
slick  to  the  totich.  These  are  on  the  upstream  edge  of  the  rock  and, 
like  the  others,  slojie  uphill  Irom  a dry  standing  jrlace.  Surrounding 
rocks  show  no  sign  ol  use. 
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Figure  19.  Susquehaxnock.  Shaft  Poi.ishirs 
.■\  and  B are  in  Stainans  Run:  C is  the  Mallerv  illustration  of  1883; 
and  D is  a small  polisher  from  the  Fschelman  Site. 
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Jloth  these  slialt  polishers  are  at  spots  apj)roa(hetl  by  a gentle  slope 
from  the  village  site  on  higher  ground;  both  look  like  good  watering 
spots  and  are  close  to  the  deepest  midden  accumidations  of  the  village. 
J he  locations  suggest  that  tvatcr  was  used  in  the  grinding  process. 
All  are  highly  polished  by  friction,  and  the  type  of  jmlish  wotild  in- 
dicate that  the  stone  itself  was  the  abrasive  and  no  intermediary 
grit  was  tisecl.  d'here  is  no  indication  that  the  grooves  were  shaped  as 
tools,  but  rather  that  the  grooves  are  merely  worn  as  a result  of 
working  shafts  on  a abrasive  stone.  'I'liese  grooves  are  all  too  large 
lor  straight  push-:ind-ptdl  rid)bing  of  an  arrowshaft,  so  that  a rotary, 
side-to-side  rocking  of  the  shalt  may  h;ive  been  involved.  The  size 
of  the  grooves  would  stiggest  their  use  by  an  earlier  people  ecpiipped 
with  the  spear  rather  than  the  bow.  However,  there  is  almost  no 
evidence  of  pre-Stiscpiehannock  occtn)ation  netirby,  while  the  great 
density  of  Suscpiehannock  settlement  on  each  side  stiggests  that  the 
occupants  of  that  site  produced  these  grooves.  In  addition,  the  frag- 
ments of  sh;dt  polishers  exctivated  from  historic  Suscpiehannock  levels 
in  the  Eschelman  Site  have  grooves  of  about  the  same  size. 

The  large  boidcler  already  described  in  the  State  Museum  collections 
has  the  satnc  type  and  size  of  grooves,  and,  jtidging  by  local  accounts, 
was  found  buried  in  soil  further  up  the  same  ravine.  Mallery’s  draw- 
ing shows  about  half  the  top  surface  exposed  above  ground  level, 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  stone  not  suggested  (Figure  19,  C)  . I have 
not  seen  conijiarablc  grooves  on  rock  masses  in  place  elsewhere  in  the 
Stiscjuehanna  Valley,  but  they  doubtless  occur  and  should  be  searched 
lor  adjacent  to  other  Suscpiehannock  sites.  It  is  curious  that  the  three 
known  examples  come  from  one  area  adjacent  to  a large  site  where 
oidy  one  component  is  well  represented.  Small  shaft  polishers,  with 
the  same  type  of  groove  worked  on  flat  slabs,  do  occtir  in  the  area, 
but  they  are  one  of  the  rarest  local  artifacts.  The  few  specimens  I 
have  seen  were  found  on  late  sites,  and  are  generally  single  grooves  on 
the  reverse  of  typical  Late  Woodland  anvil  stones. 

During  excavation  of  the  Eschelman  Site,  we  found  in  the  Susque- 
hannock  midden  four  pieces  broken  from  shaft  polishers  of  the  same 
tyjre  as  those  in  the  stream  bed.  One  of  these  was  a slab  of  red  sand- 
stone with  three  shallow  grooves,  which  had  broken  from  a river 
boulder.  The  other  three  pieces,  wdiich  fitted  together,  were  broken 
fragments  of  micaceous  schist  (Antietam  Schist)  apparently  derived 
from  bedrock  nearby.  (Figure  19,  D.)  I cannot  determine  whether 
these  fragments  had  been  broken  away  from  bedded  rock  which  had 
already  been  grooced,  or  whether  they  were  fragments  of  portable 
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slabs  used  as  shaft  grinders.  Their  grooves  are  precisely  like  those 
in  the  bedrock,  and  they  serve  to  demonstrate  the  Snsqnehannock 
provenience  of  the  bedded  examples.  The  correspondence  is  especially 
striking  because  no  examples  are  known  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  terms  of  our  meager  information,  this  artifact  type  is  a part  of 
the  historic  Suscpiehannock  culture  of  the  valley,  and  it  may  be 
restricted  to  that  horizon  in  this  locality.  As  far  as  I know,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  this  tool  has  been  ascribed  to  a historic  Irocpioian 
culture  complex.  This  detail  of  material  cultures  calls  to  mind  the 
name  of  a surviving  Seneca  social  dance,  called  “grinding  an  arrow"; 
and  the  archaeologist  is  tempted  to  look  for  some  reference  to  this 
phase  of  aboriginal  technology  in  the  modern  ethnological  complex 
(Fenton,  1936,  p.  16). 


White  Kaolin  Pipes  from  the 
Oscar  Leibhart  Site 
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Delaunne  City,  Uelawave 


MO\G  the  various  types  of  European  trade  goods  which  may 


l \ be  recovered  Irom  rather  late  jnotoliistoric  or  Iristoric  period 
sites,  white  kaoliu  pipes  may  provide  lor  the  archaeologist  substantial 
inl'oi inaticm  uselul  in  solving  some  ol  the  problems  related  to  dating 
and  t(j  the  determination  of  trade  contacts.  This  is  especially  true 
where  the  jripes  betir  the  marks  of  pipemakers  whose  locations  and 
periods  ol  active  work  are  known.  In  turn,  by  a kind  of  delicate 
reciprocity,  the  site  sometimes  jn'ovicles  inlormation  which,  correlated 
with  other  lactors,  may  tell  the  archaeologist  cpute  a good  deal  about 
the  pipes  he  has  loiiud.  Sometimes  the  pipes  serve  only  to  corroborate 
data  already  suggested  by  other  findiiigs;  sometimes,  because  of  features 
ndierc'ut  in  the  jjipes  themselves,  they  become  one  of  the  important 
bases  upon  which  whole  interpretations  may  be  constructed.  No 
matter  in  which  direc  tion  the  process  may  be  oriented,  the  little  pipes 
are  in  themselves  intriguing  indices  of  a stage  of  cultural  development, 
and  they  merit  careful  consideration. 

Examination  of  the  white  kaolin  trade  ]hpes  recovered  from  the 
Oscar  Eeibhart  Site  was  made  possible  through  the  kindness  of  W.  Ered 
Kinsey,  curator  of  anthropology  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Museum, 
who,  in  his  letter  of  transmittal,  suggested  that  the  site  may  have  been 
the  location  of  a Suscpiehannock  Indian  fort  which  existed  from 
c.  1650  to  c.  1675  (Kinsey,  1956)  and  at  which  the  Suscjuehannocks 
may  have  made  their  final  defense  against  the  Irocpiois.*  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  Suscjuehannocks,  following  their  defeat  c. 
167f  by  the  invading  Irocjnois,  fled  southward  from  some  site  on  the 
Suscjuchanna  and  established  themselves  in  Maryland  near  the  fort 

* The  poorly  known  Bert  Leibhart  Site  is  also  a candidate  for  the  location  of 
the  Snsquehannock  Indian  fort  since  the  kaolin  pipe  fragments  correspond  to 
those  from  the  Oscar  Leibhart  Site  (editors’  note)  . 
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ot  the  Piscataways  on  Piscatatvay  Creek  at  its  conjunction  cvith  the 
Potomac  River,  approximately  opposite  Mount  \'ernon  (Ferguson, 
1941,  pp.  1-5)  . 

Estimates  ot  the  dates  and  plates  of  origin  ot  evhite  kaolin  trade 
pipes  depend  upon  a s)nthesis  c^f  many  tacterrs,  and  it  is  often  prudent 
to  begin  with  an  examination  of  available  documentary  evidence 
jtertinent  to  the  site  area.  .Such  evidence  in  respect  to  the  Leibhart 
Site  may  be  summarized  in  brief  as  follows; 

1 he  Suscpiehannocks  tvere  said  to  have  had  their  \ew  Town  abotii 
Conewago  on  the  Stistpiehanna  River  before  lb  18  (Eshleman,  1909. 
jr.  33)  , and  there  may  have  iteen  other  Stiscpiehannock  toevns  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  at  an  earlier  date  (Floclge,  1912,  \'(d.  2, 
p.  65b)  . During  the  period  of  initial  control  ol  the  Delaware  River 
(1631-1664)  by  the  Dtitch  and  the  Swedes,  the  important  fort  ot  the 
Suscpiehannocks  was  thought  to  ha\e  been  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Stiscpiehanna  River  near  the  present  Mount  WVjll.  5'ork  County, 
at  the  scttith  side  of  the  mouth  of  Conetvago  Creek,  and  it  teas  thtis 
indicated  on  Angtistine  Henman's  map  of  1670  (Mvers.  1912.  foot- 
note, p.  70).  Abtindant  evidence  in  supjrort  ol  this  statement  may 
be  found  in  General  John  S.  Clark's  manuscripts  jtertaining  to  the 
Indian  occtipations  of  the  Stiscpiehanna  River  (.Murray,  1931,  pp.  62, 
85-87,  108,  123-125):  and  Marye,  contributing  to  Moorehead's  Report 
of  the  Susqueliduna  River  Expedition , cites  data  tigreeing  that  the 
historic  Stist]uehannock  fort  evas  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
(Marye,  1938,  p.  105)  . Aside  from  Kinsey's  suggestion,  it  has  been 
indicated  elsetvhere  that  the  location  of  the  fort  shown  on  the  Herrman 
map  and  the  Oscar  Leibhart  Site  may  be  one  and  the  same  (Catlzow, 
1936,  p.  202)  . II  the  evidence  cited  above  may  be  deemed  sufficient 
to  confirm  such  coincidence,  the  Leibhart  Site  had  a jteriod  of  existence 
beginning  at  least  as  early  as  1648  and  extending  until  1674  or  1675. 

Assuming  that  the  general  documentary  dating  of  the  Leibhart 
Site  area  is  approximately  correct,  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  po.ssible  trade  routes  by  which  the  white  kaolin  pipes  could  have 
reached  their  destination. 

During  the  third  cpiarter  of  the  seventeenth  centurv  the  Suscpie- 
hannocks are  knotvn  to  have  been  engaged  in  trade  tvith  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  ;ind  with  the  English  on  the  Cihesapeake 
Bay.  The  Great  Trading  Path  to  the  Dtitch  and  Swedish  Settlements 
“led  from  the  Sttscpiehanna  River,  doubtless  from  the  'White  Mimpias 
or  Stiscpiehanna  Lort  on  the  tvest  side  of  the  river  at  the  mouth  of 
Gonetvago  Creek,  "^'ork  County,  just  below  the  stoppage  of  navigation 
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at  the  Great  Falls,  across  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  Delaware  counties 
to  Kingsessing  Creek  or  the  Upper  Miiupias  Kill  at  Schuylkill  River” 
(Myers,  1912,  lootuote,  p.  122)  . A branch  path  from  the  Great  Trading 
Path  followed  the  Elk  River  to  its  headwaters,  thence  crossed  over- 
land by  a short  portage  to  the  Christina  River,  and  led  via  that  stream 
to  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements  farther  south  on  the  Delaware 
(Uerrman,  1659,  j)p.  3bl  11.;  Lincoln,  1937,  p.  16). 

Within  the  mouth  of  the  Sus(|ueha!ina  River  lay  Palmer’s  Island, 
more  recentlv  known  as  Whitson’s  or  Garrett’s  Island,  commanding 
“what  was  then  a great  waterway  for  trade,  conducted  in  canoes,  with 
the  Indians”  (Hall,  1910,  p.  147).  To  this  advantageous  location, 
d'homas  Smith  had  transplanted  himself  and  other  Englishmen  from 
Kent  Island  about  1()35  and  had  established  a trading  post  (Calvert, 
1638,  j).  151).  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sus- 
tpiehanna  lay  Kent  Island  on  which  Cajitain  Whlliam  Claiborne 
establishetl  a trading  post  in  1631  (Hall,  1910,  footnote,  p.  195).  It 
has  been  said  that  this  Claiborne,  a member  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
had  in  May,  1631,  obtained  from  Charles  I a license  authorizing  him 
to  trade  for  furs  and  other  articles  along  all  the  coasts  “in  or  near 
about  those  parts  ot  America  for  which  there  is  not  already  a patent 
granted  to  others  for  sole  trade”  and  that  the  first  trade  of  the  English 
with  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  was  with  the  Sustpiehannocks  (Moore- 
head,  1938,  p.  92). 

Eollowing  the  establishment  of  the  Palmer’s  Island  trading  station, 
relationships  between  the  Sustpiehannocks  and  the  English  colonists 
who  settled  in  Maryland  became  more  involved  and  gradually 
worsened.  Einally  in  1675  the  refugee  Sustpiehannocks,  who  had  been 
defeated  by  the  Iroquois  (presumably  at  the  Leibhart  Site)  and  who 
had  erectetl  a fort  of  their  own  near  the  Piscataway  fort,  were  besieged 
by  Major  Thomas  Truman  and  forced  again  to  flee  southward,  this 
time  into  \'irginia  (Eerguson,  1911,  pp.  1 ff.;  Cadzow,  1936,  pp.  27  ff.) . 

Thus  it  ajipears  that  the  white  kaolin  pipes  recovered  at  the  Leib- 
hart Site  could  have  had  either  a Dutch  or  Swedish  origin  by  way 
of  the  Delaware  River  settlements  or  an  English  origin  via  the  Kent 
Island  and  Palmer’s  Island  outposts.  The  Swedes  are  not  generally 
believed  to  have  manufactured  kaolin  pipes;  more  probably,  they 
purchased  their  siqiplies  from  Holland,  which  until  the  middle  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  held  a virtual  monopoly  of  the  industry 
in  continental  Europe.  Sweden  may,  therefore,  be  eliminated  from 
consideration  as  a possible  point  of  origin  of  the  I.eibhart  Site  pipes. 

Erom  general  reading,  one  gathers  that  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  had 
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much  the  better  of  the  trade  with  the  Sus(|uehannock,s  and  that  re- 
lationships between  these  Indians  and  tire  English  were  of  a nature 
far  from  cordial.  MtSherry,  writing  of  the  state  of  the  colony  of 
St.  Marys  in  1643,  noted  that  “The  Sus([uehannahs  had  now  become 
more  formidable,  ha\'ing  been  turnished  'with  hre  arms  and  instructed 
in  their  use  by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  of  New  York  and  the  Delaware, 
who  carried  on  a wholesale  traffic,  in  arms  and  ammunition,  with  the 
Indians  bordering  on  the  English  and  Erench  colonies,  to  the  manifest 
danger  of  their  settlements,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations 
(McSherry,  1849,  p.  59)  . The  English  in  Maryland  were  “planters  and 
farmers”  and  “there  was  no  manufacturing  business  to  bidld  up  towns" 
(McSherry,  1849,  p.  84)  . Eshlenian,  quoting  from  \’an  Sweeringen's 
account  of  the  settlin'*  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  the  Dehnvare, 

O 

wrote,  “In  the  year  1654  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Maryland 
was  not  at  that  time  seated  and  so  the  Marylanders  did  not  take  much 
notice  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes”  and  “thousands  of  beavers  can  be 
bought  around  the  Schuylkill,  or  Bever's  Rede,  which  are  brought 
down  in  great  abundance  by  the  Mincjuas  and  the  Black  Indians” 
(Eshleman,  1909,  p.  45). 

It  appears  unnecessary  to  cite  other  authorities,  those  mentioned 
above  providing  sufficient  grounds  to  suspect  that  the  kaolin  trade 
pipes  of  the  Leibhart  Site  reached  their  destination  via  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  rather  than  the  English. 

Attention  may  now  be  directed  to  an  examination  of  the  pipe- 
makers’  marks  represented  in  the  Leibhart  complex.  Five  marks,  tour 
of  which  are  germane  to  our  problem,  the  fifth  irrelevant,  occurred. 
Stamped  in  relief  upon  the  base  of  medium-size  heels  were  the  goblet, 
a variant  of  the  “Tudor  Rose,”  and  the  EB  marks:  stamped  in  relief 
upon  the  stems  were  several  varieties  of  the  fleur-de-lis  mark  within 
a diamond  outline:  and  in  a single  example  the  letters  TD  in  relief 
upon  the  back  of  the  bowl,  transferred  thereto  by  the  pijie  mold,  were 
noted. 

The  goblet  mark  (Figure  20,  5) , of  which  there  were  at  least  two 
variations,  was  registered  in  the  records  of  the  pipemakers’  guild  of 
Gouda,  the  focal  point  of  the  industry  in  flolland,  in  the  name  of 
Pieter  \hirens,  master,  July  3,  1738  (Helbers  ami  Goedewaagen,  1942, 
PI.  VII,  p.  56,  and  text,  p.  156)  . It  is  unknown  among  marks  at- 
tributed to  pipemakers  of  Fngland. 

The  custom  of  using  representations  of  objects  of  everyday  famili- 
arity as  makers’  marks  was  begun  in  Holland  in  1617  by  ^\’illem 
Barentsz,  the  man  who  founded  the  pipemaking  industry  in  that 
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Figi  ri  20.  Kaolin  Pii'e  Fragments  from  0.scar  and  Bert  Leibhart 

Sites 

Pipeniakcr's  iiiaiks  illustratetl  are:  ],  EB;  2,  Tudor  Rose;  3 and  4, 

lleur-de-lis;  and  5.  goblet. 
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country;  and  by  the  time  the  pij)emakers’  guild  was  established  in 
Gouda  in  IbbO  had  become  common  practice  (Helbers  and  Goede- 
waagen,  1942,  })p.  14,  127)  . Unlortunately,  the  records  ol  the  marks 
ol  individual  pipemakers  who  worked  in  Gouda  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  disappeared  after  their  sale  at  public  auction  in  London 
in  1876  (Hell)ers  and  Goedewaagen,  1942,  introduction). 

Among  Dutch  laipemakers,  marks  tould  be  inherited,  sold,  allocated 
by  the  directors  of  the  guild,  rented,  traded,  or  loaned  on  a commis- 
sion basis.  1 he  existence  of  two  known  styles  of  the  goblet  mark  makes 
it  very  probable  that  it  was  not  the  original  invention  ol  \'urens,  but 
that,  having  a good  reputation,  it  was  acepured  by  him  in  the 
eighteenth  century  in  one  or  another  ol  the  evays  mentioned.  .Strength 
is  given  to  this  presumption  by  the  indications  that  the  Suscpiehannock 
Indian  lort  thought  to  have  been  situated  on  the  Leibhart  Site  existed 
from  c.  1650  to  c.  1675.  Pipes  having  the  \hirens  goblet  mark  could 
not  have  reached  the  site  during  the  period  of  its  occupation.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  gcjblet  mark  is  much  older  than  its 
eighteenth-century  registration  cvould  indicate  and  must  have  been 
employed  by  some  presently  unknown  seventeenth-century  Dutch  pipe- 
maker. 

The  Tudor  Rose  (Figure  20.  2),  not  surntounted  bv  the  croevn 
t'hich  at  a later  date  became  a common  element  in  tlie  design  of  a 
great  many  marks,  is  the  most  a.n-ient  of  the  Dutch  maiks,  having 
been  aclo])tecl  in  1617  by  'Willem  Ikirentsz,  previously  noted  as  the 
founder  ol  the  industry  in  Flolland  (Helbers  and  Goedeevaagen,  1942, 
p.  15).  The  name  Willem  Barents/  was  the  Dutch  ecpiivalent  of 
\Villiam  Baernelts,  one  of  a group  of  refugees  cvlio  had  lied  from 
England  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  first  Stuart  king,  James  I. 
The  Tudor  Rose  mark  evas  most  certainly  Baernelts’  way  ol  ])aying 
honor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  last  of  the  Tudor  riders,  during  ivhose 
reign  from  1558  to  1603  tobacco  ivas  first  brought  to  England,  gi\  ing 
rise  to  the  pipemaking  inclu'^trv  in  that  countr',-.  Else  of  the  mark  in 
many  variations,  with  or  icdthout  a surmounting  croivn,  persisted  in 
Gouda  until  about  1750  (Helbers,  1949). 

The  Tudor  Rose  mark,  or  vtiriations  of  it.  also  tqrpetirs  on  pipes 
found  in  England,  as  might  be  expected  because  the  industry  had 
been  begun  in  that  countrv  jndor  to  the  end  of  E'i/abetli's  reign. 
Jewitt  (1862-1863.  p.  75)  illustrated  au  "Elizabethan  pipe  found  in 
a cutting  on  .Vbbey  Hill  near  Derby,”  heelmarked  ivith  ;i  \ariant  of 
the  Tudor  Rose.  Price  H900,  Figure  II,  .VI  also  illustrated  several 
forms  ol  the  mark  ivhich  occurred  on  pipes  recovered  in  the  citv  of 
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London  and  ascribeil  to  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A 
“rose  in  a circle”  mark  was  noted  on  other  pipes  which  were  recovered 
from  London  excavations  and  which  were  thonglit  to  have  been  of 
very  early  date,  perhajts  as  early  as  1590  (Cassidy,  1895,  p.  18)  . The 
names  of  the  proprietors  of  these  English  marks  are  unknown. 

The  assigning  of  a Dutch  origin  to  the  Tudor  Rose  heelmarked 
pipes  at  the  l.eilrhart  Site  may  be  suspect  becaitse  of  the  occurrence 
of  similarly  marked  ])ipes  in  England,  but  there  are  reasons  for  such 
a conchision.  Eor  one  thing,  there  is  the  association  of  goblet-marked 
pipes  with  the  Tudor  Rose  variety  at  the  Leibhart  Site.  There  is  also 
the  poitit  that  the  Etiglish  Tudor  Rose  pipes  have  generally  been  at- 
tributed to  ati  earlier  era  which  predated  the  Snstpiehannock  fort 
by  perhaps  a half-cetitnry,  while  iti  Holland  this  mark  persisted  before, 
during,  and  long  after  the  period  of  occnpatioti  of  the  fort.  Thus,  the 
Dutch  probability  outweighs  the  English  possibility  as  the  source  of 
the  Ttidor  Rose  pipes  at  the  I.eibhart  Site. 

It  is  mitch  more  diflicult  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  EB  heelmarked 
pijres  (Eignre  20,  1).  The  letters  EB  were  the  initials  of  at  least 
eleven  English  pipemakers,  but  only  three  of  these  were  working  at 
the  time  the  Sustpiehannotk  fort  was  flourishing— Edward  Biggs  of 
llenley,  1653:  Edward  Battle  of  Bristol,  1660:  atid  Edward  Beaste  of 
Marlborough,  c.  1670  (Oswald,  1954).  In  Holland  the  EB  mark 
was  registered  in  Gouda  in  1672  in  the  name  of  Adrian  vati  der  Cruys, 
an  Atnsterdam  merthatit  for  whom  pipes  bearing  the  EB  mark  were 
matudactured  by  the  Gouda  pipemaker,  Jacobtis  de  Vrient  (Helbers 
and  Goedewxaagen,  1912,  p.  16)  . 

The  mark  is  not  positively  known  to  have  been  in  existence  in 
Holland  at  a date  prior  to  1672,  but  recent  discoveries  at  a Mohawk 
site  near  Mnnnsville,  New  York,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  i7tay  have 
been  used  at  a much  earlier  time.  The  site  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  Mohawk  castle  called  “Tenotoge”  by  \'an  den  Bogaert,  who  visited 
it  with  two  other  Dutchmen  in  the  winter  of  1634-1635,  and  called 
“Tenonotogen”  by  the  Jesuit  missionary.  Father  Jogues,  wdio  may 
have  been  imprisoned  there  for  thirteen  months  following  his  capture 
in  1642  (Haggerty,  1957,  b) . 

EB  pipes  along  with  others  bearing  a flower  heelmark  and  many 
stem  fragments  on  which  several  variations  of  the  fleur-de-lis  had 
beeir  stamped  have  been  recovered  from  refuse  middens  (Haggerty, 
1957.  a)  . The  same  middens  yielded  such  trade  materials  as  a pew'ter 
effigy  of  a ttutle,  an  iron  gunplate,  copper  or  brass  arrow'  points,  an 
iron  razor,  a spoon-shaped  iron  scraping  tool,  a rolled  brass  or  copper 
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pipe,  two  pointed  jiieces  of  iron  which  resemble  poignards,  and  a 
Dutch  silver  coin  dated  1618.  Several  years  ago  an  EB  pifje  and  an 
iron  trade  axe  were  recovered  from  a burial  at  the  same  site  (ScholT, 
1954)  . All  the  white  kaolin  pipe  bowls  were  of  a shape  popular 
during  the  two  decades  from  1630  to  1650,  and  the  other  European 
articles  were  characteristic  of  trade  materials  of  the  early  historic 
period.  The  site  was  clearly  situated  in  territory  which  was  sidrjected 
first  to  Dutch  and  French  trade  influences  and  which  did  not  experi- 
ence serious  trade  relationships  with  the  English  until  the  last  cpiarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Consideration  of  all  these  facts  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  white  clay  pipes  and  other  European  goods 
must  have  reached  Tenotoge  via  Dutch  or  French  traders  at  some  time 
near  the  middle  of  the  century.  Because  there  was  no  pipemaking 
industry  in  France  at  that  time,  the  use  of  the  EB  heehnark  in  Holland 
at  least  a quarter  of  a century  prior  to  its  registry  in  the  name  of  the 
merchant  Van  der  Cruys  seems  clearly  indicated. 

The  New  York  evidence  pertaining  to  the  EB  mark,  the  occurrence 
of  the  positively  Dutch  goblet  mark  and  the  probably  Dutch  d’udor 
Rose  mark  at  the  Leibhart  Site,  the  absence  from  the  complex  of 
any  marks  definitely  attributable  to  English  pipemakers,  and  con- 
sideration of  the  previously  outlined  documentary  background  lead 
certainly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Leibhart  Site  jripes  with  the  EB 
heelmark  must  have  been  made  in  Holland  during  the  occupation  of 
the  sites.  Parenthetically,  it  may  be  stated  that  a search  for  the 
seventeenth-century  Gouda  giuld  records  has  been  instituted  in  Lon- 
don, and  it  is  hoped  that  they,  if  recovered,  will  provide  jjositive  evi- 
dence that  EB  pipes  were  manufactured  in  Holland  for  some  time 
prior  to  1672. 

Although  the  circumstances  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  a fidl  dis- 
cussion of  the  fleur-cle-lis  mark  (Figure  26,  3 and  4)  , some  of  the  facts 
of  its  background  may  throw  additional  light  on  the  I.eibhart  Site 
picture. 

.\  conventionalized  lily  or  perhaps  iris,  the  fletir-de-lis  is  an  ancient 
heraldic  emblem  made  famous  by  the  kings  of  France,  who  bore  a 
blue  shield  “powdered  with  golden  fleur-de-lis”  {.\merican  People’s 
Encyclopedia,  1953).  Gharles  I,  King  of  France  from  1380  to  1422. 
reduced  the  number  to  three,  at  which  it  remained.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  order  to  distingtnsh  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  head  of  the 
house  from  those  of  other  members  of  the  family,  a permanent  system 
of  special  devices,  each  having  its  own  individual  significance,  was 
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established.  Tlie  system,  in  the  terms  ol  heraldry,  is  known  as  cadency, 
and  in  it  the  lleur-de  lis  Irecame  the  mark  ot  the  sixth  son. 

4he  symbol  antedates  by  tar  the  beginnings  of  the  pipemaking 
industries  of  both  England  and  Holland,  and  its  decorative  use,  though 
especially  emphatic  iu  France,  w;is  cpiite  general  in  many  countries. 
Near  the  castle  at  Barnstable,  England,  were  lonnd  two  tiles  bearing 
the  llenr-dedis.  one  ol  which  had  the  date  1655  and  the  initials  W.  A. 
and  the  other  having  the  date  1708  and  the  initials  N.  L.  (Hall,  ii.d., 
p.  ,310).  Pipes  having  variations  of  the  tleur-dedis  heelstarnp  have 
been  lonnd  in  several  jrlaces  in  England,  but  in  each  instance  their 
English  origin  has  been  obscured  by  cpiestionable  circumstances.  Many 
pi|)es  having  the  flenr-cle  lis,  in  one  instance  fourteen  impressions, 
stanijiecl  njion  the  stem  were  foinul  at  Hull.  Of  them  and  of  others 
associated  ivith  them,  it  was  written,  “d'he  w'hole  conception  of  the 
pipes  is  Dutch  and  it  is  very  probable  that  before  and  during  the 
time  ot  Hugh  .\tkinson  (c.  I6fl-c.  1661,  the  first  pipemaker  of  Hull), 
the  supply  of  pipes  was  largely  drawn  Irom  Holland”  (Sheppard, 
1012,  p.  16).  4'hat  Holland  enjoyed  a large  pipe  trade  with  Hidl 
has  been  substantiated  by  another  author  (Helbers,  1048,  a)  . 

About  1630  the  (leur-cledis  was  used  in  Gouda  as  a pipestem  decora- 
tion (Helbei's,  1048,  b)  . Even  then,  the  llowcr  was  framed  within  a 
diamond  outline.  The  diamond  pattern  with  its  straight,  oblique 
sides  lent  itself  to  improvisation,  and  pipemakers  employed  the  stamp 
in  combinations  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  more  impressions.  G.  C. 
Helbers,  the  outstanding  authority  on  Dutch  pipes,  has  written  “I 
found  that  several  pipes  had  an  ornamentation  on  the  stems  from 
several  lilies  in  several  scpiares.  You  can  see  that  a small  stamp  was 
put  in  connection  with  each  other.  A scjiiare  on  the  point!  Suddenly 
they  use  the  scjuare  on  the  heel.  Afterwards  the  stamp  was  used  round. 
In  that  way  a mark  grew  out  of  an  ornament.  It  was  inscribed  (regis- 
tered) as  a mark  in  1667.  This  will  be  the  year  it  was  a mark.  About 
1720  the  mark  was  used  by  Jan  Van  Claveren”  (Helbers,  1948,  b)  . 

1 he  evidence  seems  to  indicate  fairly  conclusively  that  pipes  having 
the  (lenr-cle-lis  stem  decoration  may  be  considered  to  have  had  a Dutch 
origin  and  that  pipes  heelmarked  with  the  fleur-de-lis  probably  did. 
The  date  at  which  pipes  so  marked  were  made  may  have  been  as  early 
as  1630,  and  they  were  certainly  being  produced  during  the  period 
of  existence  of  the  fort  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  until  some  time  after  1720. 

The  Leibhart  Site  TD  pipe  may  be  c[ruckly  disposed  of.  It  was  of 
a type  which  appears  to  have  had  its  inception  near  the  end  of  the 
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nineteenth  century,  was  tonnnonly  soki  during  the  first  (|nartcr  ot 
the  twentieth,  and  is  even  now  availaltle  in  some  modern  ikpe  and 
tobacco  stores.  It  is  totally  inconsonant  with  all  llie  other  pipe  evidence 
trom  the  Leibhart  Site,  conld  not  possibly  have  arrived  there  during 
its  aboriginal  occiijcation,  and  recpiires  mt  Inrther  consideration  in 
this  paper. 

Synthesis  of  all  the  available  e\  iclence  pertaining  to  the  Leildiart  Site 
pipes,  with  the  exception  ol  the  I'D  s})ecimen,  tends  to  substantiate, 
and  certainly  does  nothing  to  negate,  the  thesis  that  the  site  may 
have  been  that  of  the  Snsc|nehannock  tort  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  existing  from  c.  1648  to  c.  1674,  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  which  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  carried  on 
extensive  trade. 


The  Strickler  Site 

Uy  Arthur  A.  Fhter 
New  HoJUind,  Peinisylvania 

The  Strickler  Site  (La  S)  , situated  one  mile  south  of  Washington 
P)Oro  in  Lancaster  County,  has  Ireen  the  location  of  many  archaeo- 
logical excavations  over  the  past  hnndred  years.  Prior  to  1931,  when 
Dcrnald  A.  Cad/ow  made  extensive  excavations,  the  wcjrk  was  confined 
to  individual  amateurs.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  I have  excavated 
ninety-live  burials  and  one  large  midden-fdled  pit  within  the  site. 
From  data  relating  to  the  various  excavations  made  over  the  past 
years,  including  Cadzow’s  work,  I believe  the  burial  grounds  extend 
on  a terrace  edge  in  an  arc  from  the  southwest  end  of  the  site  to  the 
northeast,  with  the  village  located  toward  the  center  of  the  arc.  My 
excavations  have  been  confined  to  the  northeastern  area  of  the  burial 
line. 

I'he  burials  are  contiguous  and  nc:)t  widely  separated.  Eleven  to 
twelve  sejnare  feet  constitutes  the  average  area  of  an  individual  grave. 
Eighty-three  graves  contained  skeletons  in  the  flexed  position,  while 
the  remaining  twelve  were  extended.  Two  multiple  extended  burials 
were  included,  one  containing  two  adult  skeletons  and  the  other  three. 
Six  small-child  or  infant  burials  were  also  included  in  the  total  of 
ninety-five.  Acid  soil  conditions  have  caused  rapid  decomposition 
of  the  skeletal  remains.  Consequently,  few  physical  measurements 
(ould  be  matle  with  any  tlegree  of  accuracy.  The  same  soil  conditions 
are  responsible  lor  the  low^  proportion  of  infant  and  child  burials  to 
adult  burials.  As  a result  of  decomposition,  the  skeletal  remains  from 
the  Strickler  Site  are  very  few.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  one 
set  of  long  bones,  a marked  bowdiig  caused  by  rickets  can  be  observed. 

Three  adult  crania  permitted  measurements,  and  tw'o  of  these  are 
cjuite  longheaded.  One  skull  with  a length  of  183  mm.  and  a width 
of  127  mm.  has  a cephalic  index  of  69,  and  the  other  is  182  mm.  long 
by  130  mm.  wide,  yielding  a cephalic  index  of  71.  Both  these  skulls 
show'  marked  alveolar  prognathism;  and  in  the  case  of  the  first,  the 
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alveolar  jutting  is  combined  with  marked  lacial  prognathism  as  well. 
The  third  cranium  is  massive  in  size  and  belonged  to  a male  ol  about 
thirty-six  years  ol  age.  The  skull  length  is  187  mm.  and  the  withh 
140  mm.,  with  a cejihalic  index  of  75. 

The  orientation  of  the  bodies  in  90  per  cent  of  the  graves  suggests 
that  the  long  axis  was  placed  along  a northwest-to-southeast  line  with 
the  head  positi(med  to  the  northwest.  Faces  are  diret  tetl  to  the  east. 
The  orientation  of  the  remaining  10  per  cent  was  varietl. 

Most  grave  jhts  were  like  bathtnl)s  in  shape,  or  roughly  irregtdar 
and  pear-shapetl.  The  depth  varied  from  eighteen  inches  to  lorty- 
eight  inches  from  the  surface  cjf  the  topsoil  to  the  l)ottom  ol  the 
gravepit.  No  ])ostmolds  or  fireplaces  were  encountered  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  graves.  A considerable  amount  of  tree  bark  was  removed  Irom 
beneath  and  along  the  sides  of  brass  kettles.  The  bark  had  been 
penetrated  by  the  copper  salts  and  tlterefore  was  preserved.  Many 
gravepits  were  probably  lined  with  bark  before  the  body  cvas  jilaccd 
in  the  ground. 

Of  particular  interest  cvas  the  association  c:)f  native  material  with 
Eurojiean  trade  goods.  Most  graves  contained  brass  kettles,  gun  parts, 
metal  or  kaolin  pipes,  and  glass  beads  together  with  native-made  pipes 
of  clay  or  stone,  day  pottery  vessels,  and  only  occasional  tools  of 
stone.  All  pottery  is  evithin  the  known  range  of  historic  Susipiehannock 
shell-tempered  jiottcry.  The  minority  pottery  type  is  Washington 
Boro  Incised.  It  is  recognized  by  medium-to-high  collars,  generally 
with  two  or  more  horizontal  bands  of  incising  and  the  frecpient  oc- 
currence of  face  effigies.  Strickler  Cord-marked  is  the  majority  pottery 
type.  It  is  recognized  by  rather  coarse  cord  marks  on  tlie  exterior 
surface.  A simple  flared  rim  and  a bulging  rounded  collar  (haracterize 
the  two  major  sidctypes  of  this  type.  Toy  pots  and  ciiide  miniatures 
of  the  larger  vessels  are  common.  A total  of  thirty-six  large  and  sixteen 
toy  vessels  were  excavated. 

variety  of  pi|ie  forms  were  encountered  (F'igure  22,  FI,  H-J,  1.)  . 
These  include  stoue,  clay,  and  trade  pijjes.  The  most  common  of  the 
native  clay  forms  is  a buff-colored,  trumjeet-shaped  ]hpe  with  a tulip- 
like bowl  (Figure  22,  L)  . This  distinctive  i)ipe  form  is  derived  from 
the  earlier  Suscpiehannock  and  Irot|uois  ring-bowl  ty|)cs.  A total  of 
forty-three  trumpet  pipes  were  unearthed.  Two  have  “watchwheel- 
decorated” (fine  dentate)  bowls,  three  are  ring-bowl  forms,  two  have 
human  effigy  faces,  one  is  a large  clay  pipe  with  a loon  on  the  bowl, 
while  still  another  is  decorated  with  a serpent.  This  constitutes  the 
stylistic  range  of  the  clay  pipes.  Two  trttmpet  pipes  have  fine  dentated 
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designs  filled  with  kaolin.  Many  pipes  have  a dottle  ot  tobacco  re- 
maining in  the  bowl. 

■Seven  stone  pipes  made  horn  serpentine  or  steatite  were  among 
the  most  attrac  tive  artilacts  excavated  Ironi  the  site  (Figure  22,  H,  I)  . 
1 he  most  nnnsnal  one  is  of  serpentine.  It  has  a vase-shaped  bowl 
tvith  a cahnnet-like  disc  around  the  rim  of  the  bowl  (Kinsey,  1959, 
PI.  1,  e)  . Other  pipes  imlude  a plain  vase-shaped  bowl  of  steatite, 
three  elligy  pipes,  and  one  with  a lizard  twined  around  the  bowl. 
.Vnother  has  a snake  coiled  about  the  stem  and  bowl  with  the  head 
jiroti  tuling  Irom  one  side  of  the  bowl.  Still  another  jtipe  has  a duck 
elligy  on  the  howl.  Other  stone  pipe  forms  inclnde  a gracefully  shaped 
jhpe  with  a jilain,  cyliiulrical  bowl,  while  a contrasting  pipe  has  a 
rather  scpiare-shaped  howl  rim.  The  latter  is  decorated  on  the  bowl 
tvith  a cut  design  similar  to  those  incised  on  pottery. 

Four  trade  pewter  pipes  were  found  (Figure  23,  O)  . These  pipes 
of  Furopcan  origin  include  a plain  tulip-shaped  bowl  pipe,  an  effigy 
pipe  with  two  small  owls  on  the  end  of  a shaft  inotruding  from  the 
bowl,  another  with  a large  owl  effigy,  and  the  fourth  with  an  otter- 
shaped  elligy  on  the  howl.  The  pipestems  range  in  length  from  eight 
inches  to  the  large  otter  pipe  of  twenty-seven  inches  in  length.  Com- 
pletely decayed  Iragments  of  other  pewter  pipes  were  found  in  several 
graves. 

Four  short-stemmed  kaolin  trade  pipes  were  excavated.  Of  particu- 
lar interest  was  the  association  in  the  same  grave  of  two  stone  pipes 
and  two  clay  pipes  of  aboriginal  manulacture  with  a kaolin  trade 
pipe.  Roth  the  Indian  clay  pipes  have  fine  dentated  designs  filled 
with  an  inlay  of  kaolin.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  two  or  more 
pipes  in  one  grave.  .\  total  of  sixty-seven  pipes  were  removed.  Fifty- 
nine  were  of  native  manufacture,  while  the  remainder  were  of  Euro- 
pean origin. 

Only  a few  native  stone  artifacts  other  than  pipes  were  found.  One 
of  these  items  was  a long  pestle,  which  shows  additional  wear  on  the 
center  portion  of  the  bar.  Possibly  it  served  both  as  a whetstone  and 
as  a milling  stone.  Other  stone  tools  include  a gorget,  which  shows 
signs  of  wear  and  use  as  a whetstone  or  sharpening  tool  for  steel  knives; 
eight  mullers  (one  jiarticularly  attractive  granite  muller  was  found 
inside  a brass  kettle)  ; numerous  odd-shaped  hones  or  whetstones;  and 
a few  small  triangular  arrow  points,  four  of  quartz  and  three  of  flint. 

Packages  of  prepared  paints  included  ochre,  specular  hematite, 
kaolin,  and  grajihite.  A rattle  made  from  the  shell  of  a box  turtle 
was  found  containing  twenty-nine  small,  water-worn  quartz  pebbles. 
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Five  holes  had  been  drilled  through  the  bottom  shell  and  six  tlirough 
the  top  sliell.  Stains  made  by  the  rawhide  lacing  are  still  visible 
around  the  perlorations  on  the  bottom  side. 

Organic  material  trom  the  Strickler  Site  includes  portions  ol  three 
small  wooden  bowls,  fragments  of  eleven  spoons,  and  sections  of  rille 
stocks.  Several  pieces  of  coarse  woolen  trade  cloth,  probably  blankets, 
linen  cloth,  and  a few  pieces  of  native  cloth  were  found  in  and  near 
brass  kettles,  together  with  fragments  of  matting,  bear,  deer,  and 
beaver  hides.  Bear  teeth  were  also  found,  but  none  had  been  tlrilled 
for  suspension.  Seeds  from  the  brass  kettles  included  corn  or  maize, 
pumpkin,  scpiash,  and  beans.  A few  charred  corn  cobs  were  uncovered. 

Shell  beads  of  the  large  tubular  and  disc  varieties  were  not  common. 
However,  ten  thousand  conventional  wampum  beads  were  tmearthed. 
These  are  small  tubes,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  with 
straight  longittidinal  drill  holes.  Other  items  of  shell  were  pendants 
of  various  designs  and  shapes  such  as  turtles,  birds,  bird  and  animal 
claws,  and  crescents.  A few  shell  spacers  were  found.  One  large 
cluster  of  so-called  Xanticoke  wampum  was  also  found. 

Glass  beads  were  found  in  abundance  and  consisted  mostlv  of  the 
tubular  type  made  by  a cane  technique.  Beads  occur  in  manv  sizes 
and  colors.  A total  of  30,309  beads  was  found  of  which  19,670  were 
wampum-shaped,  tubular-type  beads:  9,830  were  spherical,  red  or 
black,  cane-made  beads;  800  were  small  seed  beads;  and  9 were  large, 
polychrome  beads  (so-called  “\'enetian  beads”)  . Xo  stone  or  star 
beads  were  encountered.  The  most  interesting  type  of  bead  was  a 
translucent,  twisted,  green,  blue,  or  amber  cane-glass  bead  5^  inches 
to  5%  inches  long,  of  which  eight  were  discovered.  These  beads  were 
found  associated  with  the  skulls  in  a manner  suggesting  their  use  as 
hair  pipes  (Ewers,  1957).  Ap])arently,  they  were  attached  to  a band 
or  a leather  thong  that  was  worn  around  the  skull  and  over  the  ears. 

The  Strickler  Site  contains  more  trade  material  and  of  a more  varied 
type  than  any  other  known  site  in  Lancaster  Countv.  These  items 
range  from  small,  straight,  brass  pins  to  guns  and  armor  plate.  Ap- 
proximate dates  can  be  obtained  from  much  of  this  material.  The 
seventeen  nniskets  (eight  doglocks  and  nine  flintlocks)  and  three 
flint  boxes  are  of  types  made  as  early  as  1625  (Figure  23,  G,  FI)  . 
A complete  armored  breastplate  was  found  in  an  iqrright  position  at 
the  head  end  of  one  grave.  It  was  placed  in  this  position  as  part  of 
the  burial  offerings  along  with  the  other  personal  effects  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  armor  is  apparently  English  and  of  a style  prevalent 
during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  (Peterson,  1958)  . 
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Other  iron  material  consists  of  a pistol,  three  sword  blades,  one  spear, 
twenty-four  axes  of  various  sizes,  sixteen  hoes,  four  celts,  two  choppers, 
ami  one  sickle.  Iron  carpenter’s  tools  include  a claw  hammer,  a lather’s 
axe,  four  wood  chisels,  a wood  punc  h,  two  wood  scrapers,  a pod  drill, 
two  wood  files,  and  a wood  reamer.  Over  two  hundred  lead  musket 
halls  of  various  sizes  were  found,  with  a lew  gun  tools,  bullet  molds, 
and  a gang  mold. 

Items  of  brass  are  rejtresented  by  sixteen  hawk  bells,  a candleholder, 
six  jew’s-harps,  two  buckles,  three  Jesuit  rings  with  the  lettering  IHS, 
four  plain  or  sectdar  rings,  thirteen  bracelets,  and  five  brass  vanity 
cases  and  smdl  boxes.  I'liree  contained  wild  phnn  seeds  shaped  for 
use  as  dice  in  the  bocvl  game,  one  held  trade  beads,  and  one  wampum. 

Except  for  the  glass  beads,  brass  kettles  were  the  most  abundant 
of  all  trade  materials  (Figure  2,4,  R)  . A total  of  seventy-two  were 
recorded.  The  kettles  range  in  size  from  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
and  seven  inches  deep  to  five  inches  in  diameter  with  a four-inch 
depth.  All  the  vessels  were  constructed  by  the  same  method  of  manu- 
facture. They  have  a round  iron  hoop  for  a rim,  around  which  the 
brass  is  wrapped.  A half-round  iron  handle  is  riveted  beneath  the 
rim.  Manv  are  well-worn  and  show  indications  of  one  or  more  re- 
pairs made  by  riveting  small  patches  of  scrap  brass  to  worn  and  thin 
sjiots  on  the  bottom  and  sides.  Most  kettles  contained  bones  of  deer, 
bear,  and  fish,  and  also  seeds  and  undetermined  food  particles.  Tri- 
angular brass  arrow  points  were  made  from  discarded  kettles  as  well 
as  cones  or  jinglers  and  tubular  beads.  I'wenty-nine  triangidar  brass 
points  and  a few  jinglers  and  tubular  beads  were  found.  Four  arrow 
points  had  portions  of  the  shafts  remaining;  these  had  been  oxidized 
and  preserved  by  the  brass.  Spiral-shaped  pendants  and  ear  orna- 
ments of  brass  were  also  preserved  and  catalogued. 

Iron  trade  knives  were  abundant.  A total  of  fifty  was  found,  in- 
cluding three  with  unusual  figurine  handles  (Figure  22,  B-D)  . Two 
brass-handled,  figurine  knives  were  cast  in  the  likeness  of  a man  hold- 
ing a rifle  with  the  figure  of  a clog  posing  at  the  man’s  feet  on  the 
reverse  side.  There  is  a human  head  suspended  below  the  waist  of 
one  of  the  figures.  I’he  third  knife  handle  has  the  cast  figures  of  a 
woman  and  child.  These  are  possibly  of  Dutch  manufacture.  A few 
have  brass  handles,  and  five  have  well-preserved  stag  antler  handles. 

Items  of  glass  included  four  case  bottles  (Figure  23,  F) , seven  mir- 
rors, a burning  lens,  and  a candleholder.  Other  objects  excavated 
include  forty-five  iron  bracelets,  three  spoons  (one  stamped  with  the 
French  fleur-de-lis) , two  lock  keys,  nine  scissors,  three  straight  pins. 
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Figure  21.  Gold-Silver  Pendant  from  Strickler  Site 


seven  iron  jewel  boxes,  six  black  glass  buttons,  a padlock,  and  a bell 
of  an  undetermined  metal. 

One  Grunhauser  wine  jug  (Figure  22,  A)  and  numerotis  bellarmine 
Iragments  were  lound  which  have  some  bearing  on  dates  lor  the  site. 
Grunhauser  jugs  were  made  in  Europe  about  1610.  The  jug  and 
bottle  series  of  the  Strickler  Site  closely  corresponds  to  that  from 
Whlliamsbnrg.  \'irginia. 

Three  glazed-tile  scpiares  were  removed  from  one  grave.  I’wo  of 
the  tiles  are  amber  colored,  and  the  other  is  green,  d’hese  tiles  are 
similar  to  those  that  were  used  to  face  the  fireplaces  at  Pennsbury 
Manor,  4\'illiani  Penn's  estate  on  the  Delaware  River.  Probably,  they 
represent  the  earliest  local  tile  indtistry  of  the  Delaware  \hilley. 

The  most  outstanding  artifact  recovered  was  a jiendant  of  electrum 
(a  gold-silver  alloy)  cast  in  the  likeness  of  a cicada  or  harvest  fly.  It 
was  cast  by  the  cire  perdue  or  lost-wax  method,  a process  -whereby 
the  original  is  modeled  in  wax  and  covered  with  clay  of  sufiuient 
thickness  to  form  a mold.  Then  the  heat  of  the  poured  metal  melts 
the  wax,  which  runs  out  as  the  vacant  space  is  filled  with  hot  metal. 
This  process  by  its  very  nature  destroys  the  model  so  that  only  one 
cast  can  be  made  by  it.  Examples  of  this  work  are  found  very  earlv 
in  South  America,  a tribute  to  the  technological  advancement  of  the 
Indians  in  that  area.  This  specimen  jjossilily  originated  in  the 
.\ntigua  area  of  present  Colombia.  It  is  a matter  for  conjecture  as 
to  how  this  gold  pendant  came  to  be  possessed  by  a Suscpiehannoc  k; 
however,  the  technicpie  is  a South  American  one,  and  the  object 
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Rk'v-  k)  Ficiure  22 


A. 

Grnnhauser  fug,  GF-ll  152-1 

B. 

Brass-handled  Knile  (obverse 

and  reverse)  , 

GF-92052-4 

G. 

Brass-handled  Knile  (obverse 

and  revei'se) , 

GF2-I()1250  18 

I). 

Brass-handled  Knile  (obverse 

and  reverse)  , 

GF-7  1851-12 

E. 

F'dligy  Cilay  Pipe— bird  (loon)  , 

GFI-1 12351-1 

F. 

Jew’s  llaip,  GF-7552-IH 

G. 

Bell,  GF3-1 353-5 

11. 

Elligy  Slone  Pi))e— li/ard,  (.FI 

112351-2 

I.  Flligy  Slone  Pipe— snake,  (;FI-1H)51-I 
f.  'I'nlip-boAvl  Cilay  Pi))e,  kaolin  inlaiil,  GF-21252-2 

K.  Flat-Iianclled  S])oon,  CiF- 1 1152-25 

L.  'Fnlip-bowl  Clay  Pipe,  clentale  decorated,  GF-52618-7 

M.  Iron  Lock,  GF-ll  152-17 

N.  Shecji  Shears,  GF2-l()125()-() 

O.  Iron  Key,  (.FI -2 1350-5 


I nches 
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Figure  22.  Artifacts  from  Strickler  Site 
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Kf.v  k)  Fi(;iire  23 

A.  Cleaver  or  Froe,  GFl-1 12351-2 
r..  Pod  Auger,  OF  1 - 1 1 235 1 - 1 3 
C.  Gang  Shot-mold,  CiF2-l  12952-8 
1).  Lame  Lip,  C,F2-I  I235I-4 
F:.  Large  Pod  Auger,  GFl-l  1 2351-18 

F.  Case  Pottle,  GF 1-33 15 1-2 

G.  Flintlock,  GF2-1  12351-20 
11.  Flintlock,  GF2-1  12351-21 

J.  English  Axe,  GF-2 1252-9 
j.  Ghisel,  GF  1-33 15 1-5 

K.  Gooseneck  Axe,  GFl-1 12351-8 

L.  Claw  Flannnei,  GF  1 - 1 1 235 1-1 9 
Lath  Hatchet,  C,F1-21 350- 1 

N.  P.ill  Hook,  GF  1-1  12351-7 

O.  Pewter  Flhgy  Pipe,  GF-2 1252-1 

P.  Floe,  GFl-32351-3 

().  Iron  Acl/e  Blade,  GF2-101250-19 

•V 

K.  Copper  Kettle,  GF'2-32351-1 
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Fi(;rRK  23.  Akiii  acts  from  Strioki  i r Site 
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rcpresentcil  is  an  insect  iiuligenons  to  this  heniispliere.  The  pendant, 
(jnite  worn,  may  represent  some  ol  the  Spanish  loot  Irom  South  America 
whitii  was  used  lor  l)artcr  ovei  an  extended  period  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  North  America. 

A large,  mitlden-fdled  pit  which  I excavated  at  the  Strickler  Site 
was  (d  nnusnal  si/e.  It  was  lound  during  a highway  reconstruction 
project  and  is  located  along  tlie  rvest  side  ot  the  roadway  that  divides 
the  site.  The  pit  measmed  twelve  leei  in  diameter  by  eight  feet  in 
depth.  It  contained  the  usual  debris  mateiial  lound  in  Indian  refuse: 
broken  ]npe  fragnunis,  poisheuls,  animal  hone,  Iish  bone,  and  river 
mussel  shell,  (lharcoal  and  ash  consolidated  the  fill,  with  a few  glass 
beads  and  brass  pendants  thinly  scattered  thoughont.  No  other  trade 
mateiials  cveie  lound.  d'he  potsliercis  lound  in  the  midden  are  simi- 
lar to  the  huiial  jeottery,  except  tliat  the  refuse  jrottery  is  heavier  and 
shows  moic  evidence  of  use.  One  meclimn-si/e  bear  skull  was  found, 
tvhich  had  a jcoi  tion  ol  hone  removed,  pet  haps  for  the  purpose  of 
exti acting  the  hiains.  d’wo  large  sturgeon  jaws  and  many  hones  of 
cleei'  and  heat  along  with  hones  of  smaller  mtnnmals  and  birds  tvere 
removed,  (lharred  coin  and  beans  were  fonncl.  An  awl  made  from  a 
turkey  leg  hone  evas  located.  Ol  particular  interest  was  a twelve-inch 
layer  of  white  ash  ccevering  the  bottom  ol  the  pit.  From  this  level  a 
stone  jcipestem  and  a broken  stone  ]hpe  were  removed.  These  pieces 
showed  evidence  c)f  exposure  to  extreme  heat.  The  animal  bone  and 
other  items  had  also  been  damaged  by  fire,  |)ossibly  indicating  the 
binning  ol  rubbish,  [uclging  ireem  the  amount  ol  material  contained 
in  this  midden-lined  jht,  I believe  it  was  jrrobably  a main  refuse  pit 
of  the  village. 

Sum  .MARY 

A comjearison  ol  the  material  cnltnre  of  the  Strickler  Site  with  that 
of  the  lhangh  Site  in  Wkishington  Iforo  is  of  significance.  The  marked 
diiferences,  both  in  kind  and  in  cpiantity,  point  out  time  dilferences 
between  the  two  sites  and  indicates  a sharp  surge  in  the  trading 
activities,  (heater  European  contact  is  obvious  at  the  Strickler  Site. 
Similarities  between  the  materia]  culture  of  the  Strickler  Site  and  the 
Oscar  and  Bert  Leibhart  sites  are  noted. 

At  Strickler’s,  brass  kettles  occur  with  a frecpiency  of  two  to  one 
(seventy-two  to  thirty-six)  over  the  native-made  jrottery.  Only  two 
brass  kettles  are  known  to  be  from  the  Ibaugh  Site.  At  Ibaugh’s,  two 
native  and  two  trade  |hpes  were  lound.  Even  though  the  sample 
si/e  is  of  a different  proportion,  the  Strickler  pipe  series  suggests  that 
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smokiiie  'vas  more  common  at  this  later  site.  Xative-made  jhpes  ex- 
ceecl  the  trade  pipes  by  more  than  seven  to  one  (filty-nine  to  eight)  . 
No  European  kaolin  jiipes  were  ionnd  at  the  Ibangli  Site,  Init  at 
least  fotir  are  known  Irom  the  Strickler  Site. 

A greater  cpiantity  ol  shell  beads  and  pendants  may  indicate  in- 
creased coastal,  mainly  Dclarvare  ami  \4rginia,  contacts.  Canrespond- 
ingly,  the  glass-bead  types  Ionnd  at  Strickler’s  are  ol  a dillerent  order 
from  the  types  common  to  the  Ibaugh  and  Washington  lloro  sites. 
Tubular  beads,  partictdarly  the  brick-colored  ones,  made  by  a cane 
technicpie  are  the  most  common  bead  type.  This  contrasts  cvith  the 
small  bhie-and-white  beads  typical  ol  the  Ibangh  Site.  Also  guns  are 
common  at  Strickler's  btit  arc  virtually  unknown  at  Washington  boro. 

lire  jnesence  of  European  trade  material,  stiggesling  diverse  ori- 
gins, may  reflect  competition  and  rivalry  induced  by  the  passion  of 
the  Enalish,  Dutch,  and  Swedes  to  control  the  liir  trade. 

The  absence  erf  artilacts  made  ol  lionc  and  antler,  stuh  as  combs, 
figurines,  atvls,  arrow  points,  and  fish  hooks  is  interesting  in  the  light 
erf  the  occurrence  of  these  items  at  the  older  Schtilt/,  and  4\bishingtc)n 
Boro  sites.  Ifone  items  of  this  sort  are  still  common  at  the  later 
Seneca  sites,  Dann  and  Marsh  (\\hay  and  Scholl,  Ib.aS)  . Apparently, 
boneworking  event  out  ol  lashion  in  Suscpiehannoc k culture  rather 
rapidly,  while  it  persisted  for  a time  among  the  Seneca. 

The  impressive  amount  of  European  trade  goods  in  jirojiortion  to 
the  somewhat  meager  assemblage  of  native  maiiulac tured  materials 
indicates  that  a great  deal  of  acculturation  had  taken  place.  .Vt  the 
Strickler  Site,  the  Indian  was  far  more  dependent  upon  European 
artifacts  than  he  was  upon  his  own  handmade  tools.  I'he  old  Indian 
culture  was  ra|)iclly  undergoing  tremendous  changes.  I’he  trade  mate- 
rials stigeest  that  the  Strickler  Site  dates  from  11)50  to  11)75. 

oO 


Reininiscences  of  Susquehannock 
Archaeology 

Bv  (tERALI)  1^.  Fenstermaker 
I jui caster.  Fenasyhmnia 

During  the  past  filty  years,  I have  been  privileged  to  share  in 
the  field  ol  Sirscpiehannotk  scholarship  witli  many  Iriends,  and 
I have  continued  to  he  excited  by  the  slow  but  sure  growth  of  this 
field  from  the  starts  we  made  with  David  Landis  and  Frank  Eshleman 
to  tiie  intense  activity  whicli  we  see  today.  For  almost  two  years  I 
edited  and  pnldished  tlie  National  Archaeological  A^eros  and  tried  to 
record  in  this  journal  the  inlormation  on  specific  objects  and  sites, 
but  the  editorial  work  and  the  correspondence  which  were  necessary 
for  this  publication  became  too  lormiclable  for  one  who  also  had  to 
make  a living.  I am  pleased  to  see  how  entirely  cnmnlative  onr 
knowledge  is,  how  we  ccmtimie  to  find  work  clone  so  long  ago  nsefid; 
and  I must  admit  I am  a trifle  proud  that  I have  played  some  slight 
role  in  conserving  inlormation  and  artifacts  from  the  sites.  I wish 
here  to  record  a lew  of  my  observations  on  the  Snscpiehannock  sites 
and  on  those  most  cnrions  examjrles  of  Indian  naturalistic  carving 
which  these  sites  yield,  the  stone  and  antler  effigy  figures. 

Probably  the  first  of  our  sites  to  be  noted  and  dug  into  was  the 
Strickler  Site,  which  now  takes  its  name  from  the  four-acre  plot  which 
I showed  to  Fred  Godcharles,  Donald  Gacl/ow,  and  John  Walls  be- 
fore the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Gommission  began  excavation  in 
19.11.  Wdien  we  first  knew  the  fields  before  the  present  division  of 
the  site  into  four  properties,  it  was  relerred  to  as  the  Witmer  Farm. 
We  know  that  people  at  Gresswell  were  digging  graves  to  obtain 
curiosities  before  1850;  and  local  tradition  tells  ns  that  the  first  set- 
tlers also  dug  these  graves  to  get  blacksmith’s  iron.  Only  a few  speci- 
mens from  the  Victorian  excavations  have  survived;  a bellarmine  jug 
in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  .\rt  Collection  (Barber,  1896)  , a 
sword  and  parts  of  a suit  of  armor  in  the  collections  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Dauphin  County  (Bashore,  Kelker,  and  O’Connor,  1898, 
p.  42) , and  a few  minor  specimens. 
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In  the  cemeteries  at  the  Strickler  Site,  a great  many  oi  the  graves 
that  we  have  opened,  much  more  than  hall  ot  them,  had  already  Iteen 
disturbed.  Some  of  this  represents  the  digging  ot  the  last  century, 
and  some  of  it,  where  the  opened  graves  collecteil  leaf  mold  again  at 
their  tops,  was  the  result  of  tliggiug  betore  the  land  was  cleared. 
About  1700,  when  the  first  Delaware,  Shawnee,  and  Conoy  settled 
hereabouts,  the  slumped  tops  of  the  graves  must  have  still  been  ap- 
parent. They  dug  a great  many  of  these  graves,  and,  like  the  pioneer 
in  search  of  iron,  they  took  only  the  things  they  wanted— wampum, 
beads,  tools— and  left  the  scattered  parts  of  the  burial  and  pots  and 
other  useless  things  on  the  bottom  of  the  grave.  1 he  remains  that 
were  left  in  the  graves  by  these  early  looters  have  been  called  placed- 
bone  burials  and  bundle  burials,  but  they  re])resent  the  graves  that 
someone  else  got  into  first,  and  they  are  an  overwhelming  part  ol  the 
Stritkler  cemeteries.  1 know  of  no  true  bundle  burials  from  this  site 
or  any  other  Suscpiehannoc k site. 

At  Washington  boro,  we  scarcely  ever  found  these  old  disturbed 
graves,  although  sometimes  the  people  there  dug  by  accident  into  one 
of  their  own  graves  and  then  placed  another  burial  iu  it.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  intensive  digging  of  graves  at  \Vashington  Boro  started 
only  recently.  Doubtless,  a number  of  them  were  disturbed  by  acci- 
dent in  earlier  times  of  housebuilding,  but  little  attention  was  drawn 
to  them,  and  no  systematic  digging  started  here.  Prior  to  1910,  liow- 
ever,  several  of  the  townsmen  began  to  dig  a newly-discoveretl  (eme- 
tery  on  the  Balm  property;  specimens  were  sold  to  the  late  Theodore 
Urban  of  Columbia.  Mis  collection  was  sold  ami  scattered  at  his 
death,  and  these  pieces  are  now  lost. 

In  ]92()  the  late  John  Keller  began  construction  of  a house  at  the 
place  where  the  tomato-packing  shed  of  the  local  farmer’s  co-operative 
now  stands  (Anonymous,  1926)  . lie  found  himself  digging  in  the 
middle  of  an  Indian  cemetery,  and  dug  out  a large  ])art  of  tlie  lot 
before  he  went  on  to  the  construction  of  his  house.  A lew  years  later 
I continued  excavation  on  Mr.  Keller’s  property  and  on  an  adjacent 
lot,  and,  following  Keller’s  death,  I purchased  a few  notable  speci- 
mens. All  the  series  from  the  Keller  Site  is  in  the  collections  which 
I transmitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Museum  at  Harrisburg.  I 
shall  mention  several  specimens  in  this  series  later.  In  1929  Cad/ow 
excavated  an  adjacent  jicjrtion  of  this  cemetery  under  the  roadway. 
His  maps  locate  the  several  sections  of  this  site  (Uacl/ow,  I9S(),  pp.  9S, 
100,  104). 
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Key  ro  Ficure  24 

A.  Antler  Comb  Turtle  Etligy,  Schultz  Site,  1/867,  P.S.M. 

]j.  Stone  I'urtle  Elhgy.  uus|)ecilietl  'Washington  Boro,  P.S.AE 

Ci.  Antler  Comb  Bird  Effigy,  Schultz  Site,  2/000,  P.S.AE 

I).  Stone  lluman-lace  Effigy,  unspecified  Washington  Boro,  B226, 
P.S.Al. 

E.  Stone  Effigy  Figure,  Keller  Site,  B23(),  P.S.AE 

F.  Stone  llnman-lace  Effigy,  Frey  property  in  AVffishington  Boro, 
2ffi01,  P.S.Al. 

.Antler  Comb  Human  Elfigy,  Schultz  Site,  1/553,  P.S.AE 
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Figcrk  21.  SISQUEH.A.NNOCK  Antler  Comhs  ,\M)  Stoxe  Eeeigies 
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Perluips  the  sites  which  have  intiigiieci  us  most  have  been  those  in 
York  Ciounty,  because  we  know  they  were  oi  extreme  importance,  yet 
it  h;is  Iteen  so  difhcult  to  le;un  much  about  them.  The  upper  (Oscar) 
ami  lower  (Ilert)  Leil)Iiart  sites  have  l)eeu  known  lor  more  than  hlty 
yeais,  and  huge  collet tions  have  been  dug  from  them,  yet  these  col- 
lections have  not  been  published  or  held  intact  with  tiny  documenta- 
tion, and  most  ol  the  inlormation  thtit  might  have  been  available 
has  been  lost  (Ulmer,  11)57)  . d hese  sites  were  large  and  are  almost 
like  the  Strickler  Site,  yet  there  tire  tlillerences,  and  we  are  at  a loss  to 
define  or  explain  them  because  of  the  lack  ol  good  data. 

Ol  all  the  interesting  things  that  htive  come  fiom  cmr  Suscjuehan- 
nock  sites,  perhtips  the  most  curious  are  the  very  well  dime  naturalistic 
carvings  of  humaus  and  aniimds  in  soapstone.  I have  alwaiys  had  a 
failing  for  these,  and  1 am  glad  that  I had  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
the  two  finest  known  examjjles  ;uul  see  that  they  were  preserved  in 
the  State  Musetim’s  collections  at  1 larrishurg.  One,  the  full  figure 
ol  a man  (Figure  24,  E)  in  dark  green  soapstone  (Caclzow,  1936, 
p.  107,  PI.  60,  A),  was  in  the  .second  grave  that  John  Keller  dug  at 
the  Keller  Site.  Flidortunately,  we  shall  never  known  where  it  had 
been  placed  with  the  burial,  for  Keller  overlooked  the  figtirine  and 
threw  it  out  with  a shovelful  of  earth.  John  Stone,  his  brother-in-law, 
found  it  in  the  dirt  clod,  hut  Keller  claimed  it  for  his  own.  The  other 
sujierl)  carving  is  a man’s  head  in  fine-grained,  grey-green  soapstone 
(Figure  21,  1))  with  a groove  across  the  forehead  which  is  perforated 
by  two  small  holes  which  lie  on  this  groove;  the  back  of  the  carving 
is  deeply  hollowed  (Cacl/ow,  1936,  p.  107,  PI.  60,  B)  . I made  a mold 
Irom  this  hgurine  and  have  distributed  a number  of  bronze  casts  from 
it  to  my  fiiends.  1 louncl  this  example  at  the  Keller  Site;  it  had  been 
buried  less  than  a foot  from  the  surface,  not  associated  wdth  a skeleton 
or  other  objects,  as  though  it  were  a separate  interment  or  an  object 
placed  near  the  top  of  grave  lill.  Almost  all  the  other  known  examples 
of  these  little  carved  human  heads  have  come  from  the  Washington 
Boro  Site;  and  they  have  been  excavated  here  from  midden  deposits 
by  myself,  by  Uaclzow,  and  by  4Vitthoft.  One  very  fine  example  even 
comes  from  the  Lloyd  Schultz  Site  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  town. 
In  the  middens  as  well  as  on  the  surface,  the  carved  soapstone  blank 
lorms,  from  which  these  heads  were  carved,  are  more  common  than 
are  the  finished  carvings. 

1 hese  faces  are  scarcely  known  from  any  other  Suscjuehannock  site, 
and  the  only  specimen  in  old  collections  which  is  known  to  us  was 
found  elsewhere.  A fine  Suscjuehannock  stone  head  in  the  collections 
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of  the  Historical  Society  of  Dauphin  County  was  found  at  Middle- 
town,  just  south  of  the  month  of  Swatara  Creek,  prior  to  1870  (hgle, 
1883,  plate  opposite  p.  6).  Dr.  d’.  li.  Stewart  ol  Lock  Haven  had 
several  small  stone  eltigy  heads  from  the  sites  about  the  Great  Island 
which  are  somewhat  like  ours,  although  in  details  the  style  is  cpiite 
different,  and  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  these  are  related  to  our 
Susqnehannock  examples.  At  any  rate,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
from  Middletown,  all  our  local  examples  have  come  from  Washing- 
ton Boro. 

Carved  animal  forms  (kignre  2-f,  ]>)  in  soapstone  tilso  come  tilmost 
entirely  Irom  Washington  Boro  and  present  (piite  as  many  puzzles  as 
do  the  human  representtitions.  My  lavoritcs  among  these  tire  the 
turtles,  especially  the  one  in  yellowish-grey  chlorite  that  comes  Irom 
the  Keller  Site  (Cadzow,  1936,  p.  107,  PI.  60,  F)  . I’he  most  numerous 
of  the  animal  car\ings  are  the  hetids  of  foxes  and  dogs  and  related 
animals.  They  normally  have  a groove  about  the  neck  ;is  though  they 
had  once  been  part  f)l  ;i  larger  composite  figuie.  Fhey  vtiry  greatly 
in  form  and  seem  to  represent  several  diHerent  animals.  In  more 
fanciful  moments,  we  have  seen  alligators  and  lizards  as  well  as  cpiad- 
rupeds  among  them.  As  with  the  human  representations,  they  seem 
to  occur  only  at  Washington  Boro,  ami  unlinished  ones  are  much 
more  abundant  than  completed  examples.  A few  of  them,  long 
slender  examples,  were  carved  from  bone  and  are  highly  polished 
and  worn. 

The  carved  stone  elfigies  remind  us  of  the  decorations  on  the  .Stts- 
(juehannock  antler  combs,  both  because  some  of  the  same  charac  ters 
appear  on  the  combs  and  becacrsc  most  combs  also  come  from  this 
site.  Standing  two,  three,  or  four  side  by  side  on  the  comb  top,  these 
puzzling  human  faces  with  their  hornlike  headdresses  or  hair-rats  con- 
ceal an  ancient  symbolism  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  penetrate. 
Other  figures  resemble  panthers,  birds,  or  bears.  The  finest  of  all 
the  combs,  however,  has  a turtle,  so  well  done  tliat  we  can  identify  it 
as  an  infant  wood  turtle  or  red-legged  turtle  (Figure  21,  A)  . Fhis 
comb,  which  Cadzow  got  from  pit  115  at  the  Schultz  Site,  is  small 
and  beautifully  formed  and  has  a lovely  patina.  Its  size  and  delicacv 
suggest  that  it  was  made  lor  a child  (Cadzow,  193(i,  p.  119,  PI.  82,  C: 
Pa.  State  Museum  Cat.  2/867)  . It  is  unfortunate  that  the  .soil  ol  the,se 
Indian  cemeteries  is  so  acidic  that  combs  are  ;dmost  never  preserved 
in  the  graves,  and  most  ol  our  extnujiles  and  fragments  must  come 
from  middens.  FJnfinished  combs  are  also  much  more  numerous  than 
pieces  of  completed  ones  at  \Vashington  Boro. 
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riiere  is  one  final  elligy  lorni  that  1 innst  mention,  especially  since 
we  know  very  little  about  them.  I’hese  are  the  little  carved  antler 
lignres  of  pregnant  women,  more  ahnndant  in  the  Seneca  sites  than 
here  and  generally  called  “Septemher  Morn  Figurines.”  These  are 
more  typical  ol  the  Scluilt/  Site  than  they  are  of  the  Washington  Boro 
sites,  although  pieces  of  highly  worn  and  pcrlished  canes  are  lonncl  in 
the  middens  at  both  sites,  (iadzow  got  otie,  lacking  the  head,  from 
pit  ISS  at  Schnlt/  (Ciad/ow',  19S(),  ISO,  1*1.  115,  A),  tiiul  the  frag- 
ments are  more  nnmerons  here  than  at  Washington  Boro.  These 
lignres  are  well  known  from  Seneca  and  Cayngti  graves  and  have 
been  lonncl  in  Snscpiehatnioc k grtives.  In  every  case  wdrere  they  oc- 
cur in  .1  glare,  they  are  at  the  throat  ol  a small  inlant  (Carpenter, 
1012).  lliey  apparently  represent  a female  deity  rvho  is  concerned 
w'ith  the  h.i/ards  of  childbirth  and  inlancy.  WOien  a tiny  child  died, 
it  was  hnrieci  with  this  votive  figure  worn  as  a charm  at  its  throat. 
Ajiparently,  other  siieciniens  were  worn  lor  some  years  by  individnals 
who  stirvived  the  vicissitudes  ol  childhood,  to  he  fmally  worn  out, 
broken,  and  lost  in  the  \illage  debris  tnulerloot.  My  w'hole  specimen 
likewise  comes  Irmn  the  midden  at  Schnlt/,  and  I like  to  think  that  its 
hearer  grew  to  stnidy  manhood  or  womanhood  under  its  protection. 

In  concltision,  1 would  like  to  add  that  1 htive  mixed  emotions  over 
the  direction  that  Snscpiehatnioc k archaeology  has  taken  in  recent 
ye.irs.  1 am  pleased  that  organi/ations  like  the  Society  for  Pennsyl- 
vania Archaeology  and  institutions  like  the  Pennsylvania  State  Mn- 
senm  and  the  Xorth  Mnsenm  ol  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  are 
\itally  concerned  tvith  the  proper  excavation,  care  of  specimens,  and 
publication  ol  this  chita.  On  the  other  hand,  I am  clisap[)ointecl  and 
saddened  to  see  and  hear  about  the  indiscriminate  pot  hunting  and 
looting  carried  on  by  some  collectors.  I’d  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
w'e  made  mistakes  in  my  clay.  But  how^  coitlcl  w-e  avoid  them?  ^Ve 
had  no  guides  or  rnlehooks  to  use.  I'oclay  w’e  have  the  experience  of 
the  jKist  ter  build  npern  and  a co-operative  spirit  among  the  profes- 
sionals; we  wonld  he  remiss  if  we  failed  properly  to  exploit  these 
items. 
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Ihaugh  Site,  105  110,  115;  infant,  25, 
105-101).  110.  136-137;  multiple.  31, 

110,  136-137;  ptissihle  violence  in- 
dicated by.  110,  114;  at  Slrickler  Site, 
136-137;  toy  i)ots  and  howls  in,  90; 
see  also  Graces;  Mortttarv  practices 

Cad/ow.  Donald  19.  61,  66.  84,  8f)- 
87,  101,  13().  148.  149,  152,  153 
C'ameron  Site,  New  York,  22,  67 
Canandaigua  pottery,  37 
Candleholders,  1 11) 

Cannibalism,  35-36.  100 
Cai|)enter’s  tools,  140 
Clarristauga;  see  Conestoga  Indians 
C.ass  Site,  31.  45-46 
C.as.selmans'  Run  Site,  24 
Castle  Creek  polteiy,  31,  37,  56 
Cavitga  Indians,  cfligies  on  pots  of,  48; 
figurines  of,  151;  latiguage  ol,  20; 
I.eagitc  kinship  ol,  35;  origins  ol.  59, 
til;  ownership  ol  the  Sitstpiehanna 
by.  Iti;  jjottery  ol,  36-37,  39,  91.  93; 
trade  sherds  of,  at  4\'ashington  Boro. 
91;  see  also  Genoa  Frilled  jjottery; 
Irotpiois  Indians:  Ithaca  Einear  pot- 
tery 

Ceramic  tremls,  22.  29-30.  36-42,  62-63, 
94-95 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  10-11 
Cihance  Incised  pottery.  39-40,  57,  ()9. 
7 1 , 93 

C.haonanons;  see  Shawnee  Indians 
Cherokee  Indians,  20 
Claiborne,  Captain  William,  128 
Cilark,  General  John  S.,  127 
Claveren,  Jan  van.  134 
Clempson's  Island  Cultitrc.  27-28 
Cones,  brass,  67,  93 
Conestoga  Indians,  10,  19,  98;  see  also 
Susquehannock  Indians 
Conoy  Indians,  16,  92.  149 
Coon,  Carleton.  2 
Cradlehoartl,  115 
Caiivs,  .\drian  can  der,  132 
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D^imi  Site,  \ew  York,  88,  !)7,  1 17 
l)a\ idsoii,  Daniel  S.,  27 
Delaware  Indians,  I".,  Hi,  17.  18,  27,  1-19 
Dcowongo  Intised  pollcrv,  10,  09-71 
Dog  Itniial,  115 
Donehoo,  (.eorge  1’,,  121 
Dongan,  {iorcrnoi  1 honias,  10 
Dnnawas,  Wayland  Id,  10 
Dnilee  I'ndcilined  jrottery,  40,  09-71 
Dntdi,  13,  15,  17,  19,  127-135 
Duldi  Hollow  Nolthed  |)olleiy,  90 
Dnidi  Hollow  Site,  .\ew  \ork.  90,  III 
119 

1' airings,  93,  1 lO 

Idligies,  01,  00,  148-154:  aniiiml,  70-71, 
85,  138;  Iniinan-facc,  on  pottery,  29, 
11.  48,  54,  71.  73,  81,  83-85,  113,  I If). 
I 18,  137;  on  jiipes,  137 
Kgle.  W'illiain  11.,  121 
Idlis  Clreek  Site,  New  York,  31 
Kmerson,  [.  Noiinan,  0 
Knglish.  10.  18,  127.  128-129,  131-1,32, 
1 34 

I- nionlionorons,  10;  see  aho  Seneca 
Indians 

Ksdielnian,  .Mnaliam,  77 
Ksdielinan  Site,  1)7.  09,  77-78,  80.  91-95, 
120,  122-121 

Eslileinan,  H.  Frank,  II,  148 
Ksoptis  Indians,  39 

Factory  Hollow  Site,  New  Yoik,  5.  90, 
119 

Farver,  S.  S.,  2.5.  07 

Fenstcrmakci , (ierald  1?.,  78,  100,  148- 
154 

Fetirt  Focus,  92 

Fort  Ancient  pottery,  51,  90,  92,  97 

Fowler,  William.  5 

Fox  Site,  New  York,  97 

Franklin  and  Marshall  C'.ollege,  4,  01. 

70-73.  99.  101,  103.  154 
French,  II,  10,  17-18,  133-134 
Frev  Site,  70-71,  78,  93,  120 
Ftinck  brothers.  00,  87 
Fitnck  Incised  [totterv,  23-25,  07,  92.  94 
Fur  trade,  59,  119,  128-129,  147 
Filter,  .\rihur  A.,  78,  87,  103.  130-147 

Gandastogeronons,  14-15;  see  also 
Andaste  Indians 
fienoa  Frilled  pottery,  30,  93 
Glassware,  140 
Godcharles,  Frederic  148 
Grahain,  David,  87 

Graves,  furniture  of.  30-31,  48-49,  57, 
07.  111-118,  130-147:  orientation  of, 
104,  100,  119.  137;  robbery  of,  77.  100. 


103,  105,  148-149,  154;  see  also 

.Morinary  practices 
(.riinhanser  jugs.  141,  143 
Guns,  12,  139-140 
Gnihe.  .\lfred  K..  1-7 


1 l.iiina,  Ghai  les  .\.,  12 
Ibirdv,  Mary  U.,  121 
Headdress,  114-115 
Helbers,  (i.  G.,  134 

Herriot  Farm  Site,  West  Virginia,  14, 
50,  70.  80,  90-91,  90-97 
Herrman.  .\ngnstine,  127 
Hoes,  steel,  105,  112,  140 
Hol/inger,  Gharles  F.,  78,  99-119 
Hornet’s  Ferry  Site,  31 
Hudson  Valley  Grescenl  Incised  pot- 
terv,  40,  55 

Hudson  Valley  Incised  pottery,  40,  55 
Hunt,  (ieorge  T.,  13 
Hunter,  William  A.,  8-18 
Huron  Indians,  10,  32.  34,  38-39 


Ibangh,  Albert,  101 

Ibaugh  Site,  07,  72-73,  78,  80-83,  93-95, 
99-119,  140;  map  of  burials  at,  104; 
topographic  map  of,  102 
Iron  fragments,  25,  111 
Iroquois  Indians,  ceramic  committee 
on,  40;  defeat  of  Susrpiehannocks  by, 
128;  economic  activities  of,  33;  im- 
pact of  European  settlement  on,  32- 
33:  kinship  among,  35;  language  of, 
20;  League  of  the,  33-35,  37,  39,  59- 
00;  occupation  of  the  Ohio  by,  17; 
occupation  of  the  Susquehanna  by, 
10-17;  pits  of,  24;  pottery  of.  37-40, 
42,  44,  48,  54-58,  09,  77,  84,  92-93, 
90;  reforms  among,  33-34,  37,  59; 
theory  of  origins  of,  f5,  20-2 f,  32-36, 
38,  59-02;  trade  rivalry  and  warfare 
of.  10-11,  13-16,  119,  128;  see  also 
Bainbridge  Corded  Collar  pottery; 
Cavuga  Indians;  Chance  Incised  pot- 
tery; Dcowongo  Incised  pottery; 

Dnrfee  Fhiderlined  pottery;  Hudson 
Valiev  Crescent  Incised  pottery; 

Hudson  Valley  Incised  pottery; 

Irocpiois  Interrupted  Linear  pottery; 
Ithaca  Linear  pottery;  Kingston  In- 
cised pottery;  LaLonde  pottery; 
Lawrentian  Iroquois;  Mohawk  In- 
dians: Oak  Hill  Corded  pottery; 
Oneida  Indians;  Onondaga  Indians; 
Proto-Mohawk  pottery;  Proto-Sus- 
rpiehannock  pottery;  Richmond  Mills 
Incised  pottery;  Seneca  Indians; 

Luscarora  Indians 
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Iroquois  Interrupted  Linear  pottery, 
38 

Ithaca  Linear  pottery,  36.  39,  93 

Jew's-harps,  HO 
Jogues,  Father  Isaac,  132 


Keller,  John.  100,  149,  152 
Keller  Site,  69.  78,  80-83,  93-95.  100- 
101,  117,  120,  122.  149,  153 
Kettles,  brass,  97,  112-113,  137,  140, 
145-146 

Keyser  Corded  pottery,  51.  92 
Kingston  Incised  pottery,  40,  55 
Kinsey,  4V’.  Fred,  III,  22.  61-98,  99-119. 
126-127 

Kline  Farm  Site,  26 
Knives,  steel,  12.  67,  93,  112 


LaLonde  pottery,  84,  9() 

Lanioka  Lake  Site,  New  York.  62 
Lancaster  Incised  pottery,  25-26,  67 
I.andis,  David,  148 
Lapham,  David,  52 
Late  AVoodland  Period,  30,  32 
Lawrentian  Iroquois,  20,  84 
Leibhart,  Bert,  87 

Leibhart,  Bert,  Site,  81-82,  86-87,  89- 
90,  94-95,  97,  119,  126,  130,  146.  152 
Leibhart,  Donald,  87 
Leibhart,  Oscar,  87 

Leibhart,  Oscar,  Site,  61.  81-82,  86-87, 
89-90,  94-95,  97,  119.  126-128,  130, 
146,  152 

Linguistics,  19-20 
Lotinsbury.  Floyd,  19 
Lucy,  Charles,  31,  42 

MacCord,  Howard  90-91 
McFate  Incised  pottery,  51 
McSherrv,  James  129 
MacN'eish,  Richard  S..  40 
Madisonville  Focus.  92 
Mahican  Indians.  15.  37,  39,  59 
Mallerv,  Garrick,  121 
Mattson . Carl,  90 
Masoti,  Johti  Aldeti,  27 
Miami  Itidians,  17 
Middle  Mississippi  pottery,  44,  51 
"Mingoes,”  oti  the  Ohio,  17 
Minqua  Indians,  15.  17;  see  also  Sus- 
tptehatinock  Indians 
Minqttaas;  see  Mitif|ua  Itidians 
Mincptas  Path,  127-128 
Mohawk  Indians,  face  efftgies  on  pots 
of,  48,  84,  96:  language  of,  20; 
M utitisville  Site  of,  132;  origins  of. 


59,  61:  pottery  styles  of,  37,  39,  93; 
trade  of,  13:  see  also  Iroqitois  Indians 
Motiottgahela  Woodland  Cultitre,  8,  14. 

15.  50-51,  ‘<2 
Morgati,  Lewis  llctuy,  34 
.Mortitary  practices,  32,  67,  105-10(5; 
Proto-Sust|uehattnock,  32,  58;  Shenk's 
F'errv,  25-26.  67;  Susqitehatitiock,  25, 
30-32b  105-106.  112-113,  117-119;  see 
also  Burials;  (.raves 
Mrozoski,  \ iticetit,  6 
.Mutitisville  Site,  New  York,  132 
Munsee  Iticised  pottery.  51-56 
Munsee  Indiatis.  15,  39-40.  48,  50,  59, 
84 

Murray  Farm  Site,  31 

Mttrrav  Garden  Site,  31.  48,  50,  58-59 


N’aegle  Farttt  Site,  31 

Natiticoke  Ittdiatis,  11.  14,  16 

Nanticoke  wattiputn,  139 

Neuter  Indiatts,  38-39 

North  Musettttt,  4.  70.  101.  103,  154 

Oak  Hill  Corded  pottery,  38 
"Old  Sohaes."  17 
Otttwake,  11.  Geiger,  126-135 
Otteida  Ittdiatis,  eihgies  on  pots  of.  84, 
96;  language  of,  20;  pottery  of,  37, 
39;  see  also  Irotjttois  Indians 
Onondaga  Indians,  eihgies  oti  pots  of, 
48,  54;  latigttage  of.  20;  origins  of. 
61;  pottery  of,  37-38,  84,  93;  .survive 
social  tqtheaval,  39;  see  also  Irocptois 
Indians 

Organic  material,  112-113.  139,  146 
Otstungo  Incised  pottery,  40.  55-56 
Owasco  Culture.  28.  31,  33,  37-38 


Packers’  Islatid  Site,  26 
Paints,  113-114.  138 
Paxton  Boys,  19 
Penn.  4\'illiam,  10.  141 
Pentisvb atiia  State  Museutn,  42,  70,  77, 
91,  149,  150,  152.  154 
Piedtnont  cithural  traditioti,  28 
Pipetttakers’  ttiarks,  129-135 
Pipes,  brass,  112,  114;  kaoliti,  126-135. 
137-138.  147;  pewter,  138:  pottery,  27, 
30,  67.  137-138.  147;  stone,  27,  30, 
137-138,  1-16 

Piscatawav  tort,  126-127,  128 
Pits,  24-25.  27.  29.  100 
Poitit  Petiitisttla  Culture,  87 
Porcelain  discs.  Delft,  51 
Pottery  discs,  65 
Pottery  terminology,  63-66 
Prospect  Rock  Shelter,  55 
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I’loto-Muliawk  jjottery,  33,  37-40 
I’loto-Susqiiehannock  [jottevy,  20.  28, 
31,  41,  42,  4(1.  48.  50.  56-59,  77,  92 

(haggle  .Site,  26 

Rithiiutad  Mills  Incised  pottery,  39-42, 
57-58,  77.  92-93 
Rings,  140 

Ritchie,  William  A..  5-6,  27,  4(1,  51,  52 
Roberts  Site,  91,  97,  119 
Rouse,  Irving,  7 

Sattcrthwaite.  I,intt)n.  27 
Schrabisth,  Max,  51 
Schnlt/,  Edward  6(1 
Schtiltz  Incised  potterv,  27-28,  37-38, 
42-51,  57-59,  62-63,  68-76,  78,  84,  86, 
88-89,  91-98,  113,  116;  Low  Collar 
\ariant  of,  36,  64,  69-71,  74-76,  80-81, 
93-95 

Scluilt/  Site,  22.  24-25,  28,  29-30,  48-49, 
(11-62.  65-67.  76-78.  86,  90-94,  96,  119, 
147,  152,  154 
St  issors,  112 

Seneca  Indians,  13-14.  125;  acticities  of, 
in  Ohio,  17;  distance  ot,  from  Sns- 
cpiehannocks,  10;  eihgies  on  pots  of, 
48,  84,  96;  ligtirines  of,  154;  language 
of,  20;  living  at  Conestoga,  16-17; 
potterv  of,  37-39,  48,  84,  88,  90-91, 
96;  sites  of,  22,  29,  67,  88,  91,  96-97, 
111,  119,  147;  trade  sherds  of,  at 
Washington  Boro,  91;  see  also  Adams 
Site;  Cameron  Site;  Dann  Site;  Dtitch 
Hollow  Notched  pottery;  Hutch  Hol- 
low Site;  Factorv  Hollow  Site;  Fox 
Site;  Iroquois  Indians;  Seneca  Barbed 
Collar  pottery;  FV'arren  Site 
Seneca  Barbed  Collar  |3ottery,  88 
Shackamaxon  I'reatv,  10 
Shantock  pottery,  37 
Shawnee  Indians,  15-17,  119 
Sheep  Rock  Site,  36 
Shell-tempering,  dilfnsion  of,  50-51 
Shenk’s  Ferrv  Cnltnre,  22-24,  27-28,  31, 
50,  66-67,'  115.  117,  119;  see  also 
Brandt  Site;  Casselmans'  Run  Site; 
Funck  Incised  pottery;  Lancaster  In- 
cised potterv 
Sick  Site,  31-32 
•Skinner,  .Alanson.  31 
Smith,  Captain  John,  9-12,  14,  19,  110 
Smith  Site,  24 
Smith,  Thomas,  128 
Steelman,  John  Hans,  17 
Stewart,  T.  B.,  153 
Stone,  John,  91,  100,  152 


Strickler  Clord  niarked  pottery,  62,  84- 
85,  88-90,  94,  97-98;  Flared-Rim  sub- 
t\pc  ol,  87,  89,  97;  Incised  variant  of, 
96-97;  Rounded-Collar  subtype  of, 
86-87,  89,  97 

Strickler  Site,  61,  85-87,  90-91,  94,  97, 
119,  136-149,  152 

Sti.squehanna  River,  17-18,  61,  66; 

North  Branch  of,  26,  27,  29,  50,  59, 
76,  92;  valley  of,  10,  59,  62,  92;  4Vest 
Branch  of,  26-27,  29,  50,  76 
Snscpiehannock  Indians,  19;  abandon- 
ment of  North  Branch  Valley  by, 
29;  defeat  of,  10,  16,  19;  discovery  of, 
10,  11-12;  epidemics  among,  16;  fort 
of,  126-128;  giantism  among,  10; 
hotiseholds  of,  30-31;  lands  of,  15-16, 
18;  language  of,  20;  last  descendants 
of.  8.  16,  19;  in  lower  Susquehanna 
Valley,  22-26;  material  culture  of, 
30,  113;  in  middle  Suscjuehanna  Val- 
ley, 26-28;  in  North  Branch  Valley, 
28-32;  origins  of,  19,  21,  26,  28,  32-36, 
39.  61;  place  in  history  of,  9-10; 
physical  anthropology  of.  111;  in  Po- 
tomac Valley,  14,  90-91;  pottery  of, 
27-28,  37-38,  42-51,  57-59,  62-63,  68- 
97,  113,  116,  118,  137;  relationships 
of,  with  other  tribes,  13,  15-16,  19, 
27,  35,  66-67;  relationships  of,  with 
whites,  14,  18;  settlements  of,  19; 
shaft  polishers  of,  120-125;  stature  of, 
110-111;  as  traders,  12-18;  warfare  of, 
19;  see  also  Antler  combs;  Abbe- 
Brennan  Site;  Bahn  Site;  Burials; 
Cass  Site;  Ellis  Creek  Site;  Eschel- 
man  Site;  Frey  Site;  Graves;  Herriot 
Farm  Site;  Hornet’s  Ferry  Site; 
Ibaugh  Site;  Keller  Site;  Kline  Farm 
Site;  Leibhart,  Bert,  Site;  Leibhart, 
Oscar,  Site;  Minqua  Indians;  Mortu- 
ary practices;  Mttrray  Farm  Site; 
Murray  Garden  Site;  Naegle  Farm 
Site;  Packers’  Island  Site;  Pipes;  Pits; 
Proto-Stisquehannock  pottery;  Quig- 
gle  Site;  Roberts  Site;  Schultz  Incised 
pottery;  Scluiltz  Site;  Sheep  Rock 
Site:  Sick  Site;  Strickler  Cord-marked 
pottery;  Strickler  Site;  Ulster  Site; 
FV^ashington  Boro  Incised  pottery; 
Washington  Boro  sites 
Swedes,  19,  127-129,  135 
Swords,  steel,  112,  115,  148 

Tenonotogen,  132 
Tenotoge;  see  Tenonotogen 
Tiles,  140 

Tockwoghs;  see  Nanticoke  Indians 
Toole,  K.  Ross,  3 
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Tortoise-sliell  rattle,  113,  138-139 
Totteinille  .Site,  \ew  York,  37 
'I  rade  objects,  12,  20,  22,  25,  29,  31,  62, 
67,  87,  93,  112,  119,  132-133,  137-141; 
potsherds  as,  31,  51,  55,  91-92 
'I  ransitioiial  I’criod,  31 
rrnmaii.  Major  Thomas,  128 
I'liscarora  Indians,  20;  see  also  Ir()(|iiois 
Indians 

I wightwee  Indians;  see  Miami  Indians 

Tlster  Site,  31 

Trhan,  Tlieotiore,  120-121,  149 


Vanity  cases,  140 
Vinette  I pottery,  6 
Vrient,  Jacobus  de,  132 
Vnrens,  Pieter,  129 


Walhert,  Elwood,  Collection,  94 
Walls,  John,  148 
Wampum  belts,  115 
Wappinger  Imlians,  15,  39 
4Varren  Site,  Mere  York,  91 
W'ashington  boro  Incised  polterv,  ti2- 
63,  78-86,  88-89,  91,  93-94,  96-98,  113, 
116,  118,  137;  Complex-Banded  sub- 
type, 79,  93;  Multiple-Banded  sub- 
tvpe,  79,  93,  96,  113,  118;  Simple- 
Banded  subtvpe,  79,  88,  93,  96-97 
W'ashington  Boro  sites,  29-30,  36,  43-44, 
-18,  61-65,  76-78,  86-87,  89-91,  93-94, 
96-97,  99,  101,  117,  136,  147,  119, 
152-154 

\Vei,ser,  Conrad,  17 
Welsh  Run  Site,  50 
4Vitmer  farm,  148 
'Witiner,  John,  Farm  Site,  86 
FVitthoft,  John,  5,  19-60,  61-63,  67,  77- 
78,  90-9i,  96-97,  99-119,  120-125,  152 
FVoolens,  139 
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